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Foreword 


In projecting* a major research program on ihc cairriciiliim of 
chilcllioocl and ^outh ccluealion, the statf cjf the Horace Mann- 
lantcjln Institute cjf Scliocil Kxperimentation undertook three 
basic analyses, d he first was a critical appraisal of child develop- 
ment materials from the standpoint of their contribution to the 
curriculum.^ The second was a studied consideration of the social 
base*, o’ ( Lirriculuiu, and its findings are as yet to be published. 
Ihc third ^.as a reasoned theory of a curriculum which would 
utilize our knowledge of children as they grow and mature in this 
American society with its demociatic orientatic^n and direction. 
It is this .inalysis which ioims the basis Lcn the present volume. 

As the Institute staff' viewed the [^logiams of American schools, 
it recognized that many improvements were continually being 
made. Yet it appeared to the staff that curriculum provisions 
lacked dircctic^n, unity, and balance. Central purposes were not 
clear. Colliding principles were not cc:)nsistent. Certain aspects of 
living weie being overemphasized and others entirely neglected. 
It was believed that a contribution toward a more adcc|uate direc- 
tion of programs could be made through the presentation and 
illusiratic^n of what would be involved in a more s\slematic and 
analyzed approach to the school experiences of boys and girls. 

A committee under the co-chairmanship of Hamden I.. Forkner 
and Flcnence B. Stratemeyer undertook the task c^f projecting a 
whole or unified view of the curriculum w^hich would eliminate 
many of the weaknesses now generally recognized as characterizing 
schoc^l progiams. That the committee w^as able to define a clearly 
stated position and to elaborate its implication for all major 
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aspects of the education process is a major achievement. Seldom 
does a o^oup find it possible to unite in the formulation of basic 
curriculum proposals which, if followed, would result in major 
changes in existing school practices. 

The theory of the curiiculiim presented in the report is not 
only challenging but also practical and encouraging in its applica- 
tion to the school program. While this report is being distributed 
now, further study and experimentation are being undertaken to 
determine adequate means of implementation for the ideas pro- 
posed by the committee. As the Institute continues to examine 
and apply the basic recommendations of this volume, other 
promising alternatives will also be explored. 

These materials will be of great value to teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and curriculum directors in programs of in-servi( e 
education and curriculum improvement. Pre-service and in-service 
college and university courses in curriculum improvement will 
find this volume a highly useful and interpretive summary. 

Gordon N. Mackenzie 
Executive Officer 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 



Preface 


During recent years many changes have been made in the Ameri- 
can educational program through study and experimentation on 
the part of children and youth, teachers, parents, administrators, 
and members of lay community groups. The significance of these 
changes is in no way to be minimized. But a realistic view of pres- 
ent educational programs reveals two basic problems. 

First, the extension of curiiculum opportunities has not been ac- 
companied by a synthesis of the many parts into a related whole in 
term^ of general principles and central purposes. Curriculum prac- 
tices show that important aspects of living are frequently given 
little or no attention; that widely varied principles are used as 
guides to action. To meet the problems of modern living in our 
American democracy requires educational experiences that en- 
compass all aspects of living and an approach to these situations 
which is guided by carefully thought out and accepted values. 

Second, an adequate orientation to and understanding of our 
society has not been achieved. Too little attention has been given 
to the real problems of our technological society — pressing prob- 
lems of the balanced use of natural resources; of means of achieving 
group decision and action on the part of labor and management, of 
different racial and religious groups, of political and social groups 
touching the outermost limits of the world; of achieving and main- 
taining the peace in an atomic age; of many other facets of our 
modern life. At various points in the process of curriculum change, 
problems such as these have remained outside the curriculum and 
attention has been focused on learners working in new ways with 
curriculum content vaguely related to everyday life in our society. 
At other times, when attention has been focused on meeting so- 
ciety's challenge to education to deal with these problems, there 
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has not been an equal concern for what we know about the way 
learning takes place. Academic discussions have taken the place of 
direct experience. Attempts have been made to help learners to 
have direct experience with situations faced by adults which had 
very little or no meaning for them. Children, youth, and adults 
who effectively meet the situations of our changing technological 
society and make a positive contribution to that society recpiire 
educational experiences that allow them to be active participants 
in their society at each stage of their development. 

This volume attempts to develop an approach to the curriculum 
which relates the best we know about children and youth growing 
up in our society in terms of the democratic values of that society. 
Chapters I through III gi\e a brief statement of the major chal- 
lenges to the curriculum worker as seen by the writers of this 
volume. Chapter I identifies major curriculum issues which need 
reconsideration in terms of the demands of our times and the 
nature of our learners. Cliapters II and III, respectively, analyze 
the nature of our society and the needs of tlie children we teach as 
the two major guides to curriculum dexelopment, and point to 
the curriculum implications of the analyses. The chapter which 
follows outlines the resulting conce|)t of curriculum de\elopment 
when these factors are taken as the focal points. 

Chapter V attempts to analyze the persistent life situations faced 
by learners at various age levels and presents some of the typical 
everyday experiences through which children, youth, and adults 
meet these situations. A series of charts suggest the changing nat ure 
and complexity of the life situations fated by all persons as they 
grow from childhood toward adulthood. They arc not intended to 
be curriculum units, but are intended as a guide to the tea( her who 
conceives of the curriculum as being concerned with living here 
and now as well as with preparation for adult life. 

Chapters VI tinougli \^III point to ways in whic h teachers and 
learners, the whole school, and the sc hool and the community work 
together in developing the curriculum with learners. Cdiapler IX 
gives, for three different grade levels, desciiptive analyses of 
the proposed curriculum concept in action over the period of a 
school year. The final chapter serves as a guide in testing the 
effectiveness of the curriculum in achieving its purposes. 
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The first draft of this volume was prepared in mimeographed 
form in the fall of 1945 and submitted for critical review to the 
schools associated \ ith the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Expel imei nation. Teachers, administrators, and parents 
working with these schools were most geneioiis in the suggestions 
and criticisms which formed the basis for the revision of the work. 
Tlie present statement incorporates many of the changes recom- 
mended by the representatives of the schools of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania; Charlotte, North Carolina; Denver, Colorado; 
Glencoe, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Radford, Virginia; Springfield, Missouri; and of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School. New York City; Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama; West Georgia College, Carrollton, 
Georgia. Tlic authors also wish to acknowledge the help received 
from those having special knowledge of children at various ma- 
tin ity levels and from those whose areas of special competence made 
their review of the cliarts pointed and significant. Appreciation is 
also oxpiessed to the many otheis who read parts of the manuscript 
or helped to clarify thinking through conference and discussion. 

rhe authors Avish to thank the Schools of the City of New York 
for the use of the photograph from All the Children selected for 
the front end paper, and the group of students of the Fieldston 
School of New York City who, in the spirit of the philosophy of 
this volume, planned and prepared the back end paper. 

The Authors 
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I 


Today’s Challenge to Education — Some Basic 
Curriculum Issues 


Organized education is the greatest social “invention” of all time. 
Like other great inventions it may be used for good or it may be 
used for evil. It may foster good will, international understanding, 
and respec t for the individual or it may build antagonisms, prevent 
understanding of others, or subordinate the rights of the people to 
those of the State. It may help individuals effectively to meet their 
problems of laily living or it may dwell so exclusively on the 
abstract that few can profit from it. There is no escaping the fact 
that education makes of both the individual and society something 
which they otherwise would not become. It builds as well as ex- 
presses a civilization. Developed constructively, it can build a 
civilization of responsible peoples willing and able to solve life’s 
problems for the well-being of all. 


The Need for Education as a Positive Social Force 

Contemporary civilization is in a very real sense dependent upon 
organized education. Modem living requires an increasing range 
of competencies of each person. Although this is an age of speciali- 
zation necessitating high vocational competence in a narrow area, 
this very specialization has led to discoveries and the development 
of products which demand new abilities and understandings on the 
part of the great group of citizens who use them. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that our democratic and social institutions them- 
selves are dependent upon a greater diffusion of knowledge and 
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understanding. Shrinking distances mean new and complicated 
cultural contacts. Larger groups are involved in the work of social 
institutions. Peoples from all over the world need to, and do, come 
together to build common policies. Increased command of ma- 
terial power has brought a multitude of new problems. Science 
has been developed to the point of possible total world destruction. 
Institutions and individuals must understand and be willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary for continuing peace. 

Never has the need been more urgent. At no time has it been 
more important for the thought and action of the individual to 
carry weight in the deliberations of state and national governments, 
in the meetings of those who most directly affect the economies of 
nations, and at the conference tables of the world. 'Fhe problems 
of everyday living have never been so complex. At no period have 
these problems called for a wider range of information and for 
greater ability to see relationships and to make choices in terms of 
sound social and human values. At no other time has there been 
greater need for the education of all individuals — t hildren, youth, 
and adults. 

Never has the challenge to organized education been so urgent. 
Not only in this country, but throughout the world there is re- 
flected a growing faith in the power of education. Society is de- 
manding that the schools provide a challenging environment and 
wise guidance for the children and youth who share in today’s 
world and will take leadership in the world of tornoiiow. An im- 
perative for educators today is the courageous acknowledgment of 
the school as a potent social force. It is society’s challenge to educa- 
tion to fulfill the faith that our schools can perform this task. 

Schools are now attempting to meet the challenge in varied ways. 
The three R’s, logically organized subjects, units of work, centers of 
interest, core curricula, areas of living, broad fields programs, and 
others characterize the design of education in various schools in 
this country. Some learners are engaged in the study of situations 
of everyday living in chissrooms equipped to help individuals and 
groups to deal with their interests and concerns. Other learners are 
following the topics and subjects of study outlined in a textbook. 
Some children and youth are concentrating on lists of spelling 
words and memorizing the multiplication tables; others are de- 
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veloping competencies in these areas through building skills as 
needed in dealing with daily activities. In one situation mastery of 
subject matter is considered the basis of preparation for adult life; 
in another the criterion of maturity is the ability to use content as a 
resource when needed. One school stresses learning from books; 
another aims to acquaint children and youth directly with the 
technological and social world in which they live. 

In some situations learners are active agents in helping to plan 
their educational program. In others approximately the same areas 
of study are developed in the same manner with each successive 
group of learners. Some teachers hold their function to be pri- 
marily that of guide and resource person while others direct each 
step in the learning process. Some consider children immature 
beings to be protected from the responsibilities of society, some 
think of them as able to meet adult standards and controls, still 
others see them as contributing members of society, responsible in 
keeping with their maturity. In some communities parents and 
other citizens feel that they have a vital part in the educational 
program; in others they consider that all such questions should be 
left to the prcfessional educator. 

There are marked contrasts between schools and in some cases 
even within the same school. Each program has been planned with 
the intent of helping children and youth lead satisfying personal 
lives while they take a responsible part in making the world a 
better place in which to live. Such widely d*'. ergent practices, how- 
ever, cannot be equally significant in realizing this goal. The 
situation is one of confusion and even of conflict. 

Curriculum Issues Need to Be Re-examined 

Within the range of curriculum practices significant advances 
have been made. Many of today’s schools have educational pro- 
grams which are making important contributions to the total de- 
velopment of children and youth. Others have distinctive and 
promising single features. But mingled with these are content and 
procedures established to meet the needs of other times. Current 
practices indicate widely varied solutions to every major curricu- 
lum issue. If the school is to make a maximum contribution as a 
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positive social force there must be careful reconsideration of point 
of view and practice. There is need for a re-design of education 
wliich will function effectively in the lives of all boys and girls. 
Basic curriculum issues need to be re-examined. 

Clear-cut and definitive positions with regard to curriculum 
issues arc all too seldom in evidence when practice is examined. 
What is actually being done in our schools frequently represents a 
compromise or merging of points of view, often without any clear 
identification of the issue which underlies. 'Fhcre may be merely 
tiadition and an accumulation of procedures, the implications of 
which have never been clearly thought through. While the discus- 
sion which follows attempts to highlight practices and clarify diflFer- 
ences in points of view, it cannot indicate the complete picture of 
the many variations in practice and underlying theory which actu- 
ally exist. A study of schools in action, however, serves to point to 
some of the major curriculum issues which must be faced. Al- 
though each issue discussed in the sections which follow is treated 
separately, it will be recognized that in actual practice all operate 
together. The position taken with regaid to any major issue influ- 
ences the decisions made in relation to all the others. 

What Shall Be the Source and Nature 
of School Experiences? 

This is a fundamental issue in the buirding of any educational 
program. The answers given to such questions as the following 
help to determine the kind of educational force the school will be: 
For what areas of growth should the school provide; should the 
school deal with contiovcrsial issues; to what extent should the 
learners’ purposes, interests, and needs give guidance in the choice 
of their experiences; what should be the relation of adult and 
childhood experiences; what is the place of organized subject 
matter, the place of the skills; how much should be first-hand ex- 
perience, how much vicarious? 

In today’s schools these questions are answered in a variety of 
ways. One tenth grade group is studying constitutional govern- 
ment through the proposed revision of the constitution of its state, 
using historical background as needed. Another tenth grade is 
becoming acquainted with constitutional government through the 
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chronological sequence of American history, a subject required of 
all students in this year. A group of third graders is beginning the 
school year with a study of wells, pumps, drills, and the source of 
water — questions raised because a new well is being drilled on the 
farm next to tlie school. A fifth grade in another rural school is 
studying about the use of water power, although the children do 
not live in a region whic h depends upon this source of energy. The 
near-by expciiincnts in crop rotation will not be investigated by 
this class as this topic is assigned by the course of study to the 
eighth grade. A sec ond grader wants to talk about the baby ex- 
pected in his home, but his coirinients are avoided as sex education 
in that community is an area lor which the home is supposed to 
assume comjilcte resj)onsibility. T he comments of a high school 
group regarding the right to use government funds for low-cost 
housing projec ts are also treated casually because this is a contro- 
versial issue in a community made up largely of owners of private 
capMal. One city piovides a piogram rich in art and music. An- 
other secs these areas as important only as they contribute to the 
units of work developed in connection with the social studies. In 
one school a d^dinite proportion of time is assigned to direct teach- 
ing of the fundamental skills, the woik being selected on the basis 
of analyses of the technicpies whic h are most frequently needed by 
adults. In another, skills arc developed in relation to the activities 
of learners in and c^ui of school. The tec hniejues stressed are those 
the c hildren actually need for their present tivities. The stalf of 
an elementary school has built its work in scxdal studies entirely 
a! oiind the lives of early peoples — the Indians, Greeks and Romans, 
mc‘dieval peoples, colonial life* in America — believing that the less 
complex social stnic tines of these groups are more easily under- 
stood by young children. Another elementary sc hool staff has made 
a contrary decision, believing that children can better understand 
the somewhat more complex structure of their own society with 
whic h they have dirext contac t. 

Teac hers carrying on these varicxi prac tices are working in terms 
of cxpially varied educational points of view. As the school assumes 
greater responsibility as a positive social force, it becomes impor- 
tant to re appraise the bases upon which c hoices have been made. 

Much has been said about providing for the learner’s total 
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growth and development. How much of this should be undertaken 
directly by the school? A survey of practices today shows that some 
educators believe that the all-round growth of the learner is the 
responsibility of the school and that provision should be made 
within the school for experiences in all aspects of living regardless 
of what is being done in home and community. Others believe the 
school should provide primarily for those experiences not ade- 
quately taken care of through the work of other community educa- 
tional institutions. Still others hold that ceitain functions — chiefly 
the development of intellectual power — are peculiar to the school 
and that its work is best done when it is limited to those areas 
indicated by the selected functions. Yet another group feels that 
the school must vary its functions to make the best use of com- 
munity resources. This group recognizes that at times the school 
will carry full responsibility, at others it will be a coordinating 
agent, and at still others it will contiibute only in an advisory 
capacity as requested or as the study of the learner indicates need 
for cooperative efforts. Under which of these points of view is the 
most effective total growth most likely to result? 

All educators recognize the need for school experiences wdiich 
will develop individuals able to take a responsible place in our so- 
ciety. Yet some educators hold that these experiences should stem 
directly and wholly from the expressed needs and interests of the 
learners; others would 5tart with these needs bur would assume re- 
sponsibility for pointing up new needs, developing new interests, 
and widening understandings; while a third group sees in the learn- 
er’s immaturity little to give guidance in the selection of experi- 
ences and make this almost entirely the responsibility of the adults 
guiding his education. And there are points of view in between 
these three major positions. Frequently the activities of one group 
of children reflect several of these points of view, each giving direc- 
tion to certain aspects of the program. In one class children’s eflorts 
toward creative expression may be giyen relatively little guidance 
of any sort, the entire experience being bounded by their interests 
and by their decisions as to how best to follow them up. The social 
studies program of the same class may start with learners’ problems 
but provide for definite guidance — the teacher feeling it his respon- 
sibility to help the group to see new avenues of exploration and 
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possible interrelationships. The activities of the same children in 
spelling and arithmetic may follow the exact sequence of the pre- 
scribed textbook with almost no regard for the words the youngsters 
are trying to write or tlie computations they need to make in their 
everyday home and school activities. 

These positions indicate different concepts of the relation of 
adult and childhood experiences. Some sec the school as an institu- 
tion for building basic skills and understandings which will prepare 
children and youth for adult life. Others see the experiences of the 
two groups as distinct and separate and feel that the best contribu- 
tion to growth is made by helping children to deal with their own 
problems with little or no regard for the adult problems to which 
they might be related. Yet another group sees many problems of 
common concern to children and adults and encourages childhood- 
adult cooperation as it is appropriate. How many of the life situa- 
tions in v;hich all citizens must be competent will be encompassed 
by the exjjiessed needs and immediate concerns of learners? How 
best can the insight of mature adults into these situations be used 
to ensure needed growth without imposing experiences in which 
learners can Imd little meaning? From what sources are there likely 
to come the experiences which will best lead to the understandings, 
attitudes, and skills needed by children and youth in making their 
full and appropriate contribution to society at each stage of de- 
velopment? Questions such as these need further consideration in 
the light of the demands of the present. 

The extent to which the experiences shall be vicarious or first- 
hand is also a matter of differing opinion. Points of view range 
from the belief that only learning geared to first-hand experience 
has desirable educational effects to the theory that vicarious experi- 
ence is adequate even when it uses symbolism quite unrelated to 
everyday life. A position between these two extremes centers on 
how the symbolism of vicarious experience can be made meaning- 
ful for children and youth. Our democracy calls for increasing 
ability to understand other peoples. Shall learners have experi- 
ences only in terms of lands and peoples with whom they have or 
can come in contact? How adequate will the learnings be if they 
enter upon an intensive study of a land so different from their own 
that they have practically no basis for comparison? How can the 
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symbolism of language, art forms, and other media be used so that 
children and youth can explore effectively the world beyond their 
immediate present? 

There is no question in any teacher’s mind that children and 
youth need facts if they are to meet the problems of today’s world. 
Yet how best to open to them the accumulated heritage of the race 
is a matter of conflicting opinion. Subject matter is considered by 
some to be a body of materials important in its own right and to be 
studied as organized by specialists in the given field. Others con- 
ceive it as a lesource to be drawn upon from time to time and at 
those points which have a bearing on the problem being studied. 
The latter position places major emphasis upon helping children 
and youth learn how to use subject matter as it makes a contribu- 
tion to their problems, on the assumption that ihe variety of 
situations faced will ensure sufficient breadth of understanding. 
For some educators, study of the past has a major place in the 
curriculum and is held to be of value in building backgrounds. 
For others, the past is considered of merit mainly as it helps in an 
understanding of trends and movements. For still others the past 
is considered as having perspective but not necessarily solution 
value, and learneis arc helped to discover and use only such parts 
of the race experience as contribute directly to the problems faced 
by them in their eveiyday living. Under which of these positions, 
or wdiat combination of them, will learners be best c(|uippcd to use 
knowledge functionally in daily living? Which will develop citi- 
zens able to use the understandings derived from past experiences 
in meeting new and changing conditions? Which will best help 
learners to build the understandings and values that are essential 
to a world at peace? 

Teachers also recognize the importance of effective use of such 
intellectual tools as language, reading, and computing. However, 
translated into practice, the skills are variously conceived as those 
to be developed for immediate use and those to be developed for 
later use; as being dealt with when the learner sees or can be helped 
to see their need; as being developed when adults who have studied 
problems of skill development have indicated that the learner is 
capable of mastering the given skill; as being built through sepa- 
rate drill periods; as developing through use in a variety of situa- 
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tions. These varied piadices cannot be equally significant in 
achieving desired cducaiional goals. There is obvious need for a 
re lhinking of the nature and source of educational experiences in 
the building ot '^kdls as well as ol those })riniarily flirected toward 
understandings and values. 

How Shall Curriculum Experiences 
Be Organized? 

The experiences selected, in and of themselves, deteiiniiie in 
some dcgTce tlie way in which the cinriculum shall be organized. 
But attention must be given to such questions as: d o what extent 
can the school realize its full luiKtion when the curriculum is 
organized by subjects, in a core or a broad fields piogram, tlirough 
a unified or integrated jirogram: how shall the sequence of learn- 
ing experiences be determined? 

Again piac tices vaiy widi'ly. The < iniic nlum of the high school 
in C'ommiiiih) \ is one where histoiy, mathematics, Latin, French, 
English, S(ien(e, ait, music, and other fields of human knowledge 
are studied through sepai.iie courses. (College preparatory students 
must elc( t cc’irses to pnnade balance between natural sciences, 
social scienc es, language, English, mathematics. For the non-college 
group, typewriting, home economics, vocational education are 
offc'rcd. Latitude is allowed within each area for the introduction 
of current materials healing upon it, but the sequence of experi- 
ences follows the traditional organization c.T die separate subjects. 
The elementary schools of this community, on the other hand, 
have self-c ontained c lassrooms in wide h teacher and children work 
on a variety of problems of concern to individuals or grc:)ups and 
di aw upon one, several, or all fields ol human knowdedge as needed. 
In the high school ol another community a core program drawls 
primarily upon the subject matter of the social studies, English, 
and art. In the high school of still another community the core 
program draw\s upon subject matter from any field as it contributes 
to the solution of problems selected as basic to the needs of all 
leainei’s. In both schools other periods gi\e ojiportunity to meet 
individual needs and inicicsis through elective courses and through 
studio and workshop activities. In one elementary school history 
and geography arc combined in the social studies; oral and written 
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composition make up tlie language arts; while reading, science, 
health, arithmetic, and other subject areas remain separate studies. 
The sequence of experiences in each area is determined by the 
probable difficulty of the subject matter. In contrast to the cur- 
riculum of this elementary school, in the program developed in an 
adjoining community all the work of a given day centers on one 
problem, unit, or central theme and each subject area in turn deals 
with some aspect of the unit. 

The points of view whi( h lie back of these practices are partially 
indicated by the illustrations. Educators who feel that one of the 
most important contributions to learners’ growth comes through 
building extended acquaintance with each subject matter area 
tend to organize curriculum experiences by subjects. Those who 
place more emphasis upon growth in ability to bring related in- 
formation from several areas to bear on a problem tend to move 
tow^ard an organization around broad fields, a core, or a completely 
integrated program. 

Teachers must also decide what sequence of learning experiences 
will make for the greatest positive grcnvth. In the cases where 
choices are made in terms of the usual subjects of study, the 
sequence of experiences is based largely upon the increasing diffi- 
culty of the subject matter. Continuity and coherence, in this 
approach, lie within the individual subject. In the cases where 
choices are made in terms of problems of everyday living, continu- 
ity is conceived as residing in the development and extension of 
understandings and generalizations. The sequence of experiences 
in the study of a problem, and the sequence of problems studied, 
are determined by the nature of the problem and the learner’s un- 
derstanding of it. Continuity lies within the learner as he sees 
relationships between experiences and is helped to use the gen- 
eralizations arrived at through one experience in meeting another. 

Through all the variations of theory and practice runs the com- 
mon desire to discover some organization and sequence of activi- 
ties which will, in the end, make for the richest and the best- 
rounded education for children and youth. When have we come 
closest to achieving it? How can needed breadth of experiences be 
assured if the organizing clement lies with the concerns of a par- 
ticular group? How can w'e prevent imposing experiences for which 
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learners are not ready il the organizing clement lies in the pattern 
of the traditional std)je( t of study, of areas of living faced by all 
individuals, or in some other pattern built around adult human 
needs? I here is need for further study of the sequence and organi- 
zation of curriculum experiences which will best guarantee that 
learners will grow in the competencies, understandings, and atti- 
tudes needed to meet effertively the problems of daily living which 
they are now facing and must continue to face in increasingly com- 
plex forms. 

Toward What Knowledges, Understandings, 

and Skills Shall Experiences Be Directed? 

All teachers work in terms of certain over-all educational pur- 
poses and values which give direction to the work of the school. 
IJut a decided dichotomy exists in educational practice in rela- 
tion to determining more specific goals for the guidance of learners. 
Some teachers feel that the democratic values we hold — emphasiz- 
ing as tliey do freedom to act on thinking and respect for the unique 
personality of each individual — mean that the knowledges, under- 
standings, and skills needed by learners can be determined only in 
the process of helping them develop experiences selected in terms 
of their purposes and problems. Others would indicate these un 
derstandings and skills in advance and would select and organize 
experiences in the light of these clearly defined objectives. Which- 
ever position is taken, the teacher must consider such questions as 
the following: What emphasis should be placed upon specific 
knowledges and skills as over against satisfactory methods of work; 
to what extent is emphasis to be placed upon how to think rather 
than what to think; what should be the balance between pertinent 
facts and basic concepts and generalizations drawn from the study 
of these facts; what are the understandings and abilities needed by 
children, youth, and adults in our society, with its characteristics 
of change and interdependence? 

In some schools there will be found drill periods in the common 
skills; page-by-page study of workbooks; exact and sequential fol- 
lowing of arithmetic and other texts in order to develop facts and 
skills judged by experts to be needed for adult living; recitation 
periods aptly named because they consist of re citing what has been 
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Studied from text or other source. In other schools only such parts 
of workbooks are used as give help and drill on the particular skill 
which the learner needs at the time; textbooks arc used as reference 
books; class discussions center around the making of plans and the 
exchange of ideas. Some schools give attention mainly to the skills 
of computing, speaking and writing correctly, reading accurately 
and with needed speed. Others are equally concerned with listen- 
ing skills, accurate and intelligent observation, techniques of effec- 
tive gi'oup discussion, and social compelencies. In some schools 
instruments of evaluation of pupil growth are primarily tests 
designed to check knowledge and skills. In others evaluation in- 
cludes the use of anecdotal and other cumulative records, day-by- 
day observation of the ways in which learners deal with the varied 
problems they face, and oral and written examinations calling for 
judgments regarding stated situations and the reasons for the pc^sL- 
tions taken. 

Again variation in practice is great. What will be the nature and 
quality of groAvth of learners working under the various programs? 
Which of the children and youth in the preceding greaups will have 
the understandings and abilities needed to Like a responsible part 
in a cooperative world? Will it be those working with teachers who 
emphasize the knowledges and skills of the basic studies or with 
teachers who feel that effective methods of work, problem-solving 
tec:hniques, knowledge of where to get information and how to use 
resourc:es are the essential competencies in our changing society? 
Will it be the learners whose teachers stress basic concepts and 
generalizations as the essentials in meeting new and different situa- 
tions? Will it be children and youth guided by teachers who feel 
that it is a primary responsibility to acquaint them with facts and 
develop skills in the major fields of human knowledge, or those 
whose teachers also see need for growth in scx:ial competencies and 
the understandings and skills basic to working with other indi- 
viduals and groups? Will it be children and youth who have learned 
to evaluate their own growth, with the teacher helping them to 
develop criteria for evaluation, or those who are evaluated in terms 
of tests and examinations decided primarily to check knowledges 
and skills? Which of these emphases or what combination of them 
is to be desired? 
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How Guide the Development of 
Curriculum Experiences? 

The goals actually realized as a result of school experiences are 
conditioned by tlie degree to which the guidance of these experi- 
ences takes account of the nature of children and youth and the 
way in which learning takes place. In terms of the findings of child 
development the teacher who is guiding curriculum experiences 
faces such questions as: What is the role of the purpose or purposes 
of the individual learner, of group purposes; how far shall learners 
share in the selecticm and planning of experiences; what charac- 
terizes the environment that makes a maximum contribution to 
learning? 

A (juick survey of childien and teac hers at work in one school 
may show the following leaining situations: One group seated in 
rows, each member with his own notebook and text, is watching a 
laboratory demonstration in electric ity given by the teacher; an- 
othei science class is in the auditorium where its members are 
setting up footlights, floodlights, and a system of bells for an 
assembly program, the teacher consulting with each group as help 
is needed; a thud group is working on contiac ts or work sheets pre- 
pared by the teacher and outlining cjuestions to be answered and 
sources to be consulted; a fourth is c|uestioning the police officer 
who is meeting with its members at their reejuest, the problems they 
arc raising being the result of several days of cooperative work; 
another class is answering questions asked by liie teacher about the 
section of the textbook assigned the previous day; while still an- 
other is reading paragraphs from the textbook aloud and then 
answering the teacher’s questions about what has just been read. 

The rooms themselves vary in appearance. In a sixth grade, one 
bulletin board shows samples of perfect spelling and arithmetic 
papers, another contains a very artistic display of pictures arranged 
by the teacher, an exhibit borrowed from the town museum is set 
up behind glassed-in cupboard doors, and books are arranged on 
the bookshelves by sets. Across the hall in the fifth grade room a 
number of books are on a table sorted in piles related to various 
aspects of the wc^ik in progre^ss; a museum corner has a collection of 
nests, cocoons, stones, shells, and other objects brought in by chil- 
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dren; on the bulletin boards are a letter from an absent classmate, 
several lists of classroom workers, part of a long-term plan indicat- 
ing next steps in one of the problems being studied by the group, 
and a large notice labeled, “If you want to help the lunchroom 
committee, sign here.” 

Conversation with children lirings widely varied responses about 
the work they are doing and their part in it — the child who meets 
visitors and explains the various activities of his gioup; the child 
or youth who explains the particular piece of work he is engaged in 
and who clearly states what he is working toward, how he plans to 
carry the work foiward, and why it is essential to do the things he 
has set out to accomplish; the child or youth who indicates he was 
told to do the work “this way” and “the teacher will tell us what to 
do next.” 

What is each of these indixiduals and groups learning as a result 
of the guidance given and the learning environment in which they 
find themselves? Perhaps in no other aspei t of ciiiriculum develop- 
ment do present practices rc[)iesent such a confused mingling of 
procedures. Some are based on recent expei inientation and others 
have lingered long after the research Iroin which they grew was 
supjilanted. Perhaps in no other area has ihere been greater di- 
vergence of position on how best to translate lesearch findings into 
practice. 

The illustrations of classes in action indicate different positions 
regarding the importance of the learner’s purpose. One point of 
view holds that the learner can become interested in any experi- 
ence if “attractively” presented, another states that the individual 
learns only those things in a situation which have real meaning for 
him, while still another believes that he learns equally well if he 
understands the teacher’s purpose and follows it. Among teachers 
who select and develop experiences in terms of the learner’s pur- 
poses, there are those who believe all learning must stay close to the 
original purposes recognized by the learner. On the other hand, 
there are those who hold that the teacher must sense and help the 
learner with purposes which are real to him but which he cannot 
identify at the time. 

Classroom practices also -point to differences in thinking as to the 
relative effectiveness of “verbalizing” and “doing.” There are 
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teachers who hold that real learning calls for overt action and they 
exclude certain experiences, such as the study of graft in local gov- 
ernment, because learners can do nothing directly about them. 
Between this positi< n and that of mere verbalization is one which 
points to active learning through the use of intellectual processes, 
through reflecting on situations in a way to develop basic under- 
standings and to clarify the process of thinking that lies back of 
intelligent action. These differences in point of view raise the 
question of how best to develop attitudes and understandings that 
lead to intelligent action. 

Still other practices raise the question of how far the school 
environment and the atmosphere in the classroom affect learnings 
of which the teacher may not even be aware. Those who believe 
that the influence may be great endeavor to evaluate every aspect 
of the program as it affects the learner. Those who do not, concern 
themselves mainly with direct teaching in tlie classroom. 

A lo.-,., ly related problem is the extent to which the learner 
should be an active agent in the planning and development of the 
learning experience. One point of view sees the learner active in 
following directions, in carrying out the plans developed by the 
adults who are guiding him, and in noticing and reacting to an 
environment developed by the same adults. The opposite position 
believes that for maximum learning value the learner himself must 
be the active agent in cooperatively planning the work, in deter- 
mining and developing the environment which will facilitate carry- 
ing out the activity. In a world in which individuals must work to- 
gether, in which technological advance makes for rapid change, and 
in which a scientific approach to the solution of problems is vital, 
how important is it that learners share in the planning of their ex- 
periences? How can a balance be achieved which makes for maxi- 
mum use of the maturity and insight of the teacher while at the 
same time it provides for the benefits which come when the learner 
is active in expressing his purposes and helping plan the work? 

At a time when it is crucial for the school to make a maximum 
contribution to the development of learners there needs to be care- 
ful appraisal of the effectiveness with which we are applying the 
best we know about children and youth, the way they grow and 
the way they learn. 
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What Differentiation Is Needed in a Curriculum 
Which Provides for All Pupils? 

Within any school group there are individuals with differing 
backgrounds of experience and ability. How to provide for differ- 
ences in interest, need, and ability within experiences of common 
concern, how to provide adequately for special interests and abili- 
ties, how to relate the demands of general and special education 
are some of the questions that arise. I low do present practices 
answer these questions? It is reading time. A seven-year-old is 
struggling through a passage in the second reader and four other 
second giaders look at their books as the teacher prompts this 
seeming “slow learner” while he repeats disconnected words about 
children in a faraway land. It is “reading time” in another primary 
grade and the children in the reading group are discussing the 
story which they have read silently. The teacher has helped each 
child with diflicult words as he indicated the need and has kept a 
list from which to plan future individual practice. A junior high 
school class studying conservation is working on individual note- 
books, each built around the same general topics, each with the 
same collection of facts and pictures. Another class has broken into 
small interest groups, each of which will expand one aspect of the 
subject in line with the best judgment and the abilities of its 
members. 

Children in one school are required to repeat a grade if they do 
not meet certain standards on objective tests. In this school it is not 
unusual to find some who are two, three, or even four years older 
than the rest of the group laboriously struggling with work that 
they “took” in practically the same sequence a year ago. Another 
school boasts that a child is never held back, and learners, regard- 
less of maturity, interests, or needs move on automatically with 
others who happen to be the same chronological age. In a third 
situation conferences of all concerned are held regularly to consider 
the needs of children who, for any reason, find it difficult to adjust 
and recommendations regarding each youngster arc made in the 
light of all available evidence. 

In one art studio members of the senior class are apportioning 
work on the scenery for their play in terms of the abilities of the 
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group. In a neighboring school all special work in art, such as 
school posters, advertisements, yearbook format and designs, is 
done by the children in the school who have special abilities in 
this area. Aesthetic experiences in one high school are provided 
primarily through a club program. Club tryouts are held and evi- 
dence of ability is demonstrated before membership is permitted in 
the school chorus, the dramatic club, or the art club. 7'hcre is no 
opportunity for shop and related activities in this school. That 
some of the youth have interests and abilities in this area is sug- 
gested by their out-of-school activities in the basement shop of the 
father of one of the boys. 

In the high scliools of one city there are parallel curricula for 
academic and vocational studies. Students enrolled in the latter 
curriculum are not named on the Iionor roll of the school unless 
they carry four additional academic sul)jects and students with less 
than 100 I.Q. are those advised to enrc)ll in the vocational sequence. 
In some I..r'';er school systems there is a separate vocational school. 
In other places junior high schools give all youth some contact with 
a wide variety of vocational subjects. In both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools there are many difl'erent solutions to the problem 
of providing for individual differences, to determining the nature, 
extent and placement of the program given to general and to 
special education. 

The underlying social and psychological points of view of the 
above practices need to be re-examined in the h*ght of the demands 
of our modern world. There are those who believe the individual 
should learn to subordinate his interests and concerns to the pur- 
poses of the group. And there are those w-ho hold that individual 
interests and needs should be stressed. Some would foster these 
interests with a minimum regard for the group, w hilc others would 
sponsor their development only when they do not interfere with 
the good of the group. What balance between these positions will 
result in individuals able to make a maximum contribution both to 
their own welfare and to the society of w Inch they are a part? 

How to meet individual needs is as impoitant a problem as the 
extent to which they should be met. Some educators would build 
the curriculum largely around individual jobs and activities as 
demonstrated in the use of contracts and individual progpression 
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through textbook or workbook. Other educators would provide for 
the individual within the activity of the group. Still others would 
allocate distinct parts of the program to individual and to group 
activities. 

Varied points of view also underlie the positions held regarding 
the place of general and special education in the curriculum and 
the place and nature of vocational education. One position argues 
that good general education takes care of specialization within its 
framework; another, that all education to a point in the educational 
ladder, such as the secondary school, should be general with spe- 
cialization following this indicated point; still another, that general 
and special education should go on in parallel fashion with decreas* 
ing emphasis upon common study and a concurrent increasing em- 
phasis upon specialization. Re-examination of these procedures 
and an adequate solution to this problem become urgent in a world 
which demands both a wider range of general competence and un- 
derstanding of all of its citizens and a higher degree of specialization 
from most individuals. 

What Is the Role and Responsibility of the School 
with Respect to Other Educative Institutions! 

The school is only one source of educative experience. The 
home, the church, the street, the movie, the newspaper, and a host 
of other institutions also educate with resulting positive or negative 
social ciiange. This points to a final issue. What determines the 
role of organized education in the process of social change? Who 
determines this role and who contributes to the making of the 
school curriculum? How can organized education work most effec- 
tively with other institutions in the interests of children and youth 
and needed change? 

In one school teachers and learners freely discuss social issues and 
are encouraged to explore the meaning and implications of local 
and national problems and concerns. In another school teachers 
are advised not to discuss the local strike, in which some of the 
parents of the children are participating. In other situations teach- 
ers are unwilling to discuss controversial issues or are advised not 
to give their own position on such issues. 

One school provides an extended extracurricular program quite 
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apart from similar activities of church and other community 
groups. Representatives of tlie student council of another school 
are meeting with those from other youth groups to complete plans 
for a recreational center. The schools in a mining town in which 
there are few other organized activities lor children and youth pro- 
vide a year-round educational program. Community needs aic also 
recognized in Community A, where the schools close dining the 
early fall and teai hers and children help with the fruit crop. In 
Ccjmmunity li the school program runs from September to mid- 
June, when the building is closed for the summer months. The 
latter schools are closed each evening at four o'clock, while in those 
of an adjoining community an expanded staff provides a recrea- 
ticjnal program after school and a variety of evening activities in 
wliic'h children and adults may work together. 

Parent and other lay pai tic ipation in sc hool activities varies frcjm 
virtuallv no contac t with the school, occasional carefully planned 
open-liouse .uiivitics or su[)poit C3l school teams, to \ery active 
cooperation which may involve s[)ecial advisory councils, responsi- 
bility for helping to teac Ii special arts and crafts, free home and 
school interv isit.uion, joint decisions on c urriculum problems, and 
the like. 

School participation in community affairs may. in some cases, be 
limited to excursic:)ns and the cemtacts needed to provide first-hand 
information about the work studied in school. In other schools 
teacher and puj}il contacts with the community extend little beyond 
the classroom. C^hildreii and youth, as well as teachers, in still other 
situations are active in community c:ouncils and their advice and 
help are freely sought in the areas of their competence. Under 
which circumstances is there most likely to develop a curriculum 
which coordinates the efforts of home, school, and community to- 
ward maximum growth^ 

Different points of view in relation to school-community prac- 
tices help to determine who plans the curriculum. Positions range 
from that which j)laces major responsibility on the educational 
profession to that whicli makes the school the agent of the com- 
munity, with lay groups chiefly responsible for planning the cur- 
riculum. Within these two extremes are the educators who believe 
that the development of the curriculum is a cooj>erative undertak- 
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ing of teachers, children, parents, and other citizens, with teachers 
contributing the special competence of their profession. 

The foregoing are major curriculum issues and problems as yet 
unresolved. The ends sought may be common, but actual practice 
shows widely varied implementation. To guide curriculum devel- 
opment effectively, teachers and others must give serious study to 
such factors as: 

Source and Nature of School Experience — The Role of the School 
in Society 

For what areas of grow'th should the school provide? Is the school 
responsible for all aspects of the learner's development? 

Is it the primary function of the school to transmit the culture for 
the purpose of helping the learner to become informed? What is ilie 
responsibility of the school for bringing about needed change in the 
culture? 

Should the school deal with controversial issues? Is it primarily the 
function of the school to transmit knowledges about these issues? 
Will these issues be dealt with to the point of action on the part of 
individuals and groups? 

To what extent should the learners' purposes, interests, and needs 
govern the choice of experiences to be included in the curiicidum? 
How' give attention to the interests and needs of learneis and at the 
same time take maximum advantage of the culluial heritage? 

To what extent should the expciiences included in the curriculum be 
direct and first-hand? To what extent should vicarious experiences 
be included? ^Vhat factors govern a desirable balance of experiences? 

Internal Organization of the Curriculum 

Shall the organization of the curiiculuni be based upon emergent ex- 
perience, upon the traditional organizaiic^n of subjects, upon a uni- 
fied or integrated program based on prcjblcms in vai icnis areas of 
living? 

How can needed breadth of experience be assured if the organizing 
element lies with the concerns of learners? 

How prevent impcjsing experiences for wdiich learners are not ready, 
if the organizing element lies in the pattern of the traditional sub- 
ject of study, of areas of living faced by all individuals, or in some 
other pattern built around adult needs? 
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How, through the sequence of experiences, provide for helping the 
learner to see the relationships between the various phases of an ex- 
perience and among varied experiences? 


Understandings and Abilities Toward Which Experiences Shall Be 
Directed 

What are the understandings and abilities needed in our society by 
children, youth, and adults? 

'Fo what extent is emphasis to be placed upon specific knowledges 
and skills in the major fields of human knowledge, upon understand- 
ings and skills basic to working with other individuals and groups, 
upon satisfactory methods of work, upon how to think? 

What is the relationship between facts and generalizations? 


Guiding the Development of Curriculum Experiences 

WIr { is .'liC role of the purpose or purposes of the individual learner, 
ot group pui poses? 

In what way shall learners share in the selection and planning of ex- 
periences? IIo'»*^ rail a balance be achieved which makes for maxi- 
riiuni use cjf the maturity and insight of the teacher while at the same 
time providing lor the benefits w^hich come when the learner himself 
is an active agent in cooperatively planning the work? 

What characterizes the environment that makes a maximum con- 
tribution to learning? 

How can adjustments be made to the demands of the learner’s own 
nature? How provide for differences in need, interest, and ability 
within experiences of common concern? How provide adccjuaiely for 
special interests and abilities? How relate the demands of general 
and special education? 

How develop attitudes and understandings that lead to intelligent 
action (action not to exclude intellectual effort)? 


Interrelationships Between the School and Other Educative 
Institutions 

Who should determine the rede of organized education? Who should 
contribute to the making ol the school curriculum? 

How can the school work most effectively with cjther institutions in 
the interests of children and youth and needed change? 
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Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living 

Kiu h siuialioii is uiii<]uc and prcscnis its iiiiupic problems to the 
educators who work in it. Unilormily of prat tiee dot's not provide 
the answer for situations as varied as tliose wide h e an be fecund in 
different {)arts of the United States. In one school children arc 
driven to the doc:)r by uniformed chaufTeurs; in another tliey walk 
bloc ks tliroui*h hea\ y trallic:; and in still another they trudge two 
or three miles along cc:)iintry roads. Some come from homes which 
provide a Avealth of experience; others from hcmies where bcoks, 
radios, maga/ines arc practically unkne^wn. Some Iiave traveled 
widely; others ha\e visited the near-by town cmly c^nce or twice a 
\ear. In one community, home, churcli, and club all guide toward 
the same democ ratic values; in aiiotlier, neighbc^rhc;)od gangs and 
the thrills of e\ading the hiw set the tone. Such marked contrasts 
merely emphasize the need for continued study of the degree to 
which a sound and consistent position on educ ational issues is be ing 
reflec ted in over all curriculum de\eloj)uient and in the translation 
of tliat c urric ulum theory into c lassroom practice. 

All theoiies and their practices cannot lead ec[ually to the kind 
of growth desired. What is hapjM'uing to c hildren and y)uth who 
in cine situation are setting up a school bank to serve both the 
\c)ung people of the sHiool and the adults of the rural community 
and in another are trying to follow direc tions given by a tc’ac her 
as they memorize the c hronology of the Cavil War; c hildre n who in 
one situation are exjirc'ssing judgments and comparing the ojiinions 
of vaiious authorities on problems with whic h they, as a class, arc 
concerned and in another are studying the ideas of a single author 
about the problems which were of sudicient c:oncern to him to be 
included in his text; children and youth who in one situation are 
sharing in decisions as to the selection of problems they wiW study 
and in another are being told that the year’s work must follow the 
lc.)cal course of study? Wdiat is hajipening to these learneis as they 
move from one grade to the next, or in the course of a day go from 
one teacher to another in a departmentalized program? What are 
they really Ic^arning? How much of this Icxirning contributes to 
and how much of it negaters the development of desired democ:ratic 
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values? To what extent is learning in one situation actually being 
canceled by what is going on in another? Even within a single 
classroom how many of the day’s activities reflect contradictory 
points of view? 

Any educational program represents a choice from among many 
alternatives. To justify sex iety’s faith in education, the choice must 
be based on a careful study of the learner in the worJd in which he 
lives, of the values of sex iety as related to those of the individual. 
Back of all curriculum issues lies the determination of an adequate 
basis for relating these two underlying sources of curriculum direc- 
tion: the child — his nature and needs and the way he learns; and 
the society of which he is a part— its goals and values and the kind 
of citizens it needs. 

The problem is not new. All curriculum proposals have faced 
it. Some have given major attention to the needs of the learner, 
others have hx used on the needs of society, still others have varied 
the emphasis on the two factors in developing different parts of the 
curriculum. This variation in emphasis perhaps best characterizes 
the American educational system. Opportunities of many ty[x?s 
have been added to programs during the years of educational ex- 
pansion. While the signilicance of these cun iculuin changes is not 
to be minimized, development has been so rapid that there has not 
been a conesponding process of synthesis of the many parts into a 
related whole in terms of central purposes and general principles. 

This study is an attempt to take a look at the curriculum as a 
whole. Its focus is upon curriculum design and how that design 
may be put into practice. Its concern is with determining general 
principles of curriculum development which recognize the impor- 
tance of relating child needs to those of society and with outlining 
suggestions as ic^ the implicatiems of this relationship for the cur- 
riculum. Its method is tiiat of cooperative group thinking. It repre- 
sents the efforts of a gioup of teachers working together. Many of 
the implications of the suggestions offered will be fully realized 
only when they can be tested in practice. It is published in the hope 
that it will give practical help to all those — teachers, parents, social 
workers, and others — interested in the all-round development of 
children and youth; that it will stimulate some to test the sugges- 
tions in action; and that it will be a challenge to extended study of 
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the problem and will lead to experimentation and research which 
will throw further light on curriculum issues. 

America has a major role to play in the world of tomorrow. If it 
plays that role well it will be because we have learned to engineer 
human relations as effectively as we have learned to engineer pro- 
duction, distribution, and transportation. If it plays that role well 
it will be because w’e have effectively related human and material 
engineering. The school has an important part in shaping the 
thinking of the young and in preparing them to take their places in 
new world relationships. To do the job the school must be pre- 
pared to study every learner carefully, help him find his capabilities 
and talents, and then provide experiences which will help him to 
develop toward maximum effectiveness in a democratic industrial 
civilization. 

Currie Ilium improvement must become a major obligation of 
every educator and of many lay persons if we are to build the kind 
of educational program that will fit young people to take their 
places in our society with satisfaction to themselves and with loyalty 
to detnocratic ideals and institutions. 



II 

The Nature of Our Society a Guide to 
Curriculum Development 


Skysc:rapfrs and busy baibors; broad avenues and narrow business 
streets; well-dressed people going to business and sehool, to libra- 
ries. tlicavcrs, or shops — it is what skyline photography has taught 
the world to lecognizc as a thriving American city. Factories with 
black clouds ol smoke; dingy tenements; children hurrying or 
loitering on nanow streets, many of the okler going to the fac- 
tories, the younger to smokc-darkeiicd schools — it is the same 
American city but a view rarely photographed. 

Single houses and small apartments, some bright with new paint, 
some shabby; homes reflecting individual taste, and rows of com- 
jiaiiy houses all ot the same pattern; chain stCics and small busi- 
nesses; public and private schools; churches of many deiKunina- 
tions; on the other side of the tracks the Polish towns and Italian 
sections, C^hinatowns and Mexican quarters — it is a composite of 
an American town. 

In-between is the open country — wheat fields and truck gardens; 
farms with tools unchanged since colonial days and farms com- 
pletely inechani/.ed; some lands wasted by careless generations and 
some saved by great engineering experiments. 

Large city and small; town and village; the industrial, the com 
mercial, the largely residential; compact or sprawling, beautiful or 
ugly, prosperous or poverty-stricken, different in mores and in 
function and contribution to national life — they are all American. 

These are but a few of the contrasts in our society. Yet out of 
these many environments must come the citizens who mold the 


*5 
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Aniciica of today and tomorrow. Underlying these apparent con- 
trasis are fundamental similarities — in problems to be laced and 
values needed — which should give direction to the curricula for all 
.American youth. Wliat are the characteristics of our society wliicli 
must he rccogni/ed by tliose developing the curriculum? With what 
problems will >oung people have to cope? What competencies and 
undei standings are they likely to tiecd? What values nmst they 
li\e by as they share with others the task of building our country 
and our world? What guides does an analysis of our civilization 
gi\e those who are concerned about the educational e.xperience of 
thildren and youth? ^ 


American Civilization and Curriculum Development 

Uoloring all aspects of our society is the industrial age into which 
the whole world is rapidly moving. Wherever a community may 
be lo( ated, whatever the material conditions and the composition 
ol its people, there arc signs of the changes being brought about by 
our industrial civilization and the problems wliicli inevitably 
accompany such vast changes. Factory smokestacks, |)Owcr plants, 
power-driven agricultural machinery, and other multiple cvitlcnccs 
ol technological development are everywhere. Our civilization is 
being reshaped in an age of power. zVmcrica is committed to science 
and technology. 

'fomorrow’s youth must be able to manage a machine era as 
effectively as the pioneer concjiiercd the wilderness. He travels by 
plane. With the flick of a button, news from all corners of the 
globe is at his hand. Power lines stretch to him in isolated areas. 
Whether on farm or in factory he works with power-driven tools. 
Household tasks arc lightened by electric mixers, vacuum cleaners, 
and a variety of frozen and prepared foods. Back of all this lies the 
experimental laboratory. Medical science is discovering new ways 
of protecting health and new cures for disease. Synthetics are being 
developed to replace raw materials secured from other countries. 

1 I he brief analysis in thi.s chapter should he siipplcrnenied hy a study of “Kduca- 
lion and the Promise of America,” a companion volume wiiticn by George S. Counts 
and the Committee on Social Foundations of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. New York: Teachers College, Columlna University, 1944. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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Now an age of atomic energy promises changes beyond anything 
man has conceived. What is the effect upon the problems which we 
face and the values we hold? 

Industrial Civilization Has Altered 
the Traditional Pattern and Conception 
of Our Economy 

As a result of the machine age. the pattern of American economy 
is changing. One of the most obvious changes that has come about 
in our industrial economy is the preponderance of power wielded 
by oigani/ed economic groups as compared with the economic 
power of the individual. Although small business enterprises still 
exist in great number, economic power tends to be concentrated 
in few hands. In big business the corporation is now the domi- 
nant form of economic organization. With the passing of the self- 
siistabiini: f.nm and the closing of tlie frontier went the validity of 
the philosophy of laissez faire. Yet there remain divided opinion 
and heated controversy regarding the extent and kind of goveni- 
ment participation in our economic life. 

In the last hundred years technology has plunged far ahead of 
social and economic thinking. Man learned to manipulate ma- 
chines, to build factories, to construct bridges, and to conquer 
space. He conceived the idea of mass production and of the assem- 
bly line. lUit he failed to use these instrumenls and forces in a way 
that would bring security to all men. Depressions increased in 
frequency and intensity. Doubts were expressed as to whether 
minds which could conceive television or construct a skyscraper 
would also be capable of designing an economy wherein all free 
men could earn a living. The war years have demonstrated that we 
can produce far more than the economists of previous decades 
thought possible. I'hesc years have also shown that it takes the 
vision, skill, and ingenuity of all Americans planning and cooperat- 
ing in terms of a common purpose to do the job. Will we find an 
equally compelling goal for peacetime? 

To do this will require men with far greater civic and economic 
competence than that possessed by the average American today. 
Yet man surely has the ability to understand the ways by which he 
makes a living and governs himself. The economics of interde- 
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jxndencc, adequate wages, fair prices, and collective bargaining, 
on whi( li he operates tioin day to day, cannot be completely beyond 
Ills grasp. Understanding the nec essity for planning and coopera- 
tion for today is no more difficult than understanding the causes 
of the Punic Wars or the results of the War of 1812. 

In every community there is a reservoir of vital sources from 
which teachers can draw to help children and youth to obtain 
cc'onomic and civic competence. In Pelham Corners there is news 
of a new co-op; in Plainsville a slow-down in the chief manufactur- 
ing plant; in Brown City a strike; in Blairtown the election of 
c ouncilnien. In John’s home, father wants a raise in wages; mother 
complains that the sales tax is too high; there is a shortage of coal; 
Mary is trying to decide whether to become a muse or an industrial 
chemist. The morning paper tells of a bumper wheat crop but also 
of starvation in parts of Europe; of the values of a proposed Fair 
Employment Practices Act; of dispute between two unions; of 
ac t ion of pressure groups on Congress; of appointment of new gov- 
ernment cMlicials. 

In a small manufacturing town, the workers are out on strike. 
Pickets march up and down in front of the factory buildings. 
Fathers are at licmie all day. Sc hools remain open and one would 
expec t them to help children who are trying to understand what 
is happening all around them. How will this need be met? Will 
the problems of collective bargaining be considered a controversial 
issue not to be discussed injschocjl? Will little children, wlujse need 
may be primarily for one source of security in an environment sud- 
denly torn by strife, be encouraged to give opinions cm issues which 
they do not have the maturity to understand or to spend hours 
investigating the reasons back of the establishment of such institu- 
tions as the labor union and the historic origin of such weapons as 
the strike? Are there comparisons that they can iincierstand be- 
tween the steps being taken by employers and workers to reach an 
agreement and the ways in which they, the pupils, decide the issues 
which arise as they help to manage their own school life? Will 
youth who are more mature be given sound guidance in exploring 
objectively some of the possibilities as well as the dangers in collec- 
tive action, in organizations of working people and associations of 
employer groups? 
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These vital personal concerns and social tensions need to find 
their appropriate place in sc hool activities. The curriculum prob- 
lem lies in deciding wliat that appropriate place should be. Chil- 
dren and youth ol different maturities and backgrounds bring 
varied insight to the exciting experiences and everyday concerns of 
family and community life. Likewise the experiences themselves 
have very different meanings for the vaiious learners. I’he answer 
cannot be the simple recommendation that each problem be studied 
in detail by all learners. Nor c an guidance, in any area of real con- 
cern to learners, be withheld until the maturity needed for com- 
plete understanding is attained. Concepts and attitudes evolve 
slowly through repeated contacts with various aspects of the same 
situation. The solution lies in determining what meaning the 
experience has for the learner and in seeing in his daily activities 
other experiences which contribute io his growing understanding 
and ability to deal with the same problem. With teachers provid- 
ing diirction, guidance, and enrichment in terms of the situations 
which have meaning for learners, children begin to understand the 
problems of f-iir times. This calls for a currinilurn xohich gives 
children and youth guidance in dealing with the persistent prob- 
lems of living in our indxistrial democracy. 

Industrial Civilization Has Brought 
New Modes of Livelihood 

Changing patterns in our economy have been accompanied by 
c hanges in the natine and kind of work to be done. New recogni- 
tion has been given to the dignity of labor. To handle tools, to 
work in overalls, to be part of the complex organization of men 
each contributing his j^art to the pioduc tion of automobile, radio, 
or synthetic cloth is fast becoming an accepted work pattern of 
Americ an life. Farming has become an occupation rec]uiring sound 
scientific background. Nc*av mac hinery and new wa^s of processing 
foods, a virtual revolution in the textile industry, modern laundry 
and kitchen equipment are changing the activities of the housewife. 
Modern youth needs to see the challenge of the work to be done in 
a world of machines. In the life of the school there are many oppor- 
tunities to help young people to use and respect the machines 
which facilitate the wwk they do — the typewriter, the adding 
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machine, the mimeograph, the radio, the motion picture projector, 
the steam table and other modern equipment of the cafeteria, the 
lathe, the jig saw, the wrench, the acetylene torch, the electric 
welder. The work experiences of children and youth can be used 
to bring them into contact with factory as well as office, with the 
farm as well as the professions, with labor as well as management. 
Daily living offers many opportunities to help children to develop 
sound attitudes toward labor. How do they look upon the school 
custodian, the street cleaner, the milkman, the clerk in the corner 
store? On what bases are they making choices as to the occupations 
whic h they will enter? How do they appraise working on the farm 
and in the factory as against the white-collar job? 

Technological changes have also created new types of work. 
There now is a vast organization for air travel where none existc'd 
a quarter of a century ago. The motion picture industry has built 
up a small world of its own. In the field of radio, hitherto unheard 
of talents and technical skills are now in common demand. Re- 
search workers have moved from college halls to laboratories in 
industrial plants. Whole new indu.stries have grown up round the 
processing of foods and the development of plastic materials. 
Even in such established businesses as restaurants, cotton mills, 
and the building trades there have been marked shifts in the kinds 
of work required. With new discoveries have arisen new needs and 
demands for new abilities. New kinds of work, new substances, and 
new materials are found in every community. Schools that explore 
community resources can help learners to become acquainted with 
new machines, new ways of harnessing energy, new means of com- 
munication and transportation, and new methods of agriculture. 
Children and youth at their own level of maturity can begin to 
understand the significance of some of these changes. They can be 
helped to see how some of their immediate problems are related to 
larger community problems arising out of rapid changes in ways of 
earning a living. The youth who finds a place in this changing 
world must be able to adjust to new demands, to handle new tools, 
to work with new materials. 

Industrial civilization is bringing about a new occupational 
structure marked by a reduction in the proportion of workers en- 
gaged in the production of material goods and an increase in the 
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number engaged in service occupations. More persons are being 
freed to enter occupations which are directly related to the welfare 
of many individuals, such as teaching, social service, medicine, and 
guidance of recreational activities. These occupations demand 
highly developed techniques for working with others as well as 
willingness to give service and a genuine desire to contribute to 
human welfare. Youth who have these qualities will be needed in 
increasing numbers in our world. Educators need to decide what 
experiences best contribute to them. 

Basic to all cliangcd patterns of livelihood is the belief in the 
individual’s responsibility as well as in his right to work. Not only 
the ability to work, but the attitude that it is a social obligation to 
share in the work of the world is important for our children and 
youth. New industrial structures from time to time cause dis- 
orientation in the field of work. We arc told that we can produce 
as much as we did in 1929 with several million fewer men. Modern 
spinning machines under a single operator can produce the equiva- 
lent of the work of one hundred fifty men working by hand power. 
The exact figures make little difference. Power and the machine 
arc constantly taking the place of labor. This fact, together with 
such other factors as seasonal work and unequal production and 
distribution, makes full employment a basic problem in our society. 

If the right of every individual to work is to be recognized, a 
number of (juestions must be faced. What length of working day, 
in various fields of endeavor, will give full employment? What is 
the responsibility of government to provide employment? How 
can we determine and guarantee adetpiatc preparation of needed 
personnel in the various occupations, safeguarding against both 
undersupply and oversupply? What is the place of women in in- 
dustry? What shall characterize retirement programs planned to 
provide occupational opportunities for youth? If the respon-^bility 
of each individual for making a contribution to the work of the 
world is to be guaranteed, additional questions must be faced. 
What is the right of any group, through management lockouts, 
strikes, or other means, to stop or interfere with the work of the 
world? What is the responsibility of the individual to carry out 
obligations undertaken? How can the responsibility to work be 
assured in the case of both men and women? These problems are 
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the concern ol every individual, whatever his mode of earning a 
living — whether working with machines, on a farm, in a service 
occupation, or in the home. Children and youth do not face them 
dirc( tly, but they come in contact with them through the vocational 
patterns of their families and communities. The attitudes and 
understandings young people are helped to build will play a part in 
determining whether they, as adults, will make a positive contribu- 
tion toward their solution. Those developing the curriculum must 
build toward a curriculum which fits children and youth to make a 
responsible contribution to the xuork of the world. 

Increased Industrialization lias Brought 

Increased Leisure 

Industriali/aiion itsell, attendant unemjdoyment and some of 
the steps taken to salcgiiard against it have contributed to an in- 
crease in Icisine time. The rwclve-hour day has been reduced to 
eight, the sixty- and eighty-hour week to thirty-five and less. Fur- 
ther reductions arc piobablc. Retirement years are being set earlier 
and man is living longer. Indications are that increased use of 
power will coiuinue to give man more time to develop his interests, 
talents, and abilities. 7'his raises a series of problems for schools 
concerned with the all-round development of the learner. What 
sources of music, drama, art, and recreation should the school help 
learners to explore? What part should the school play in bringing 
new resources to the community? How can school and community 
libraries work together to help young people explore the possi- 
bilities of recreational reading? Should the school, as well as the 
home, help children learn to make effective use of the radio, the 
press, the motion picture? What talents that will make for creative 
use of leisure time should the school help to develop? Johnnie has 
no place at home where he can construct the toys he loves to build. 
Should there be time for this at school, or is the development of 
manual skills important mainly for slow learners? Ruth's family 
cannot afford to pay for music lessons. What part should the school 
play in developing her talent? Should hobbies be an integral part 
of the curriculum? How can children and youth best learn to use 
their own leisure time creatively and to take an interest in the way 
other people use theirs? Schools which recognize the place of 
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leisure in the modern world must build a curriculum which helps 
children and youth to develop the skills and attitudes needed for 
creative use of leisure. 

Industrial Civilization Has Changed 
the Pattern of Family Life 

Social units as well as economic stnu tures are being affected. 
Although still the primary social unit, lamily responsibilities and 
tics are changing. Especially is the change marked and rapid in 
urban and suburban areas. Sources of work e\periencc are moving 
out of ihe family setting. When families were larger and lived in 
larger houses, when baking, cooking, sewing, and laundry were 
regular home responsibilities, children and youth played an im- 
portant part in carrying on the work of the home. In many family 
groups today, living in small apaitments. making increasing use of 
household labor-saving devices, these work responsibilities are not 
present. Further, as the family unit does less to supply its own 
needs and beromes less sell-containcd, other persons and coinmu- 
nit) entcvpiise.s share in teaching responsibilities. Much of the 
teaching that was loimei ly done In the home is now shared by other 
agencies- -the sc!u)ol, the church, the press, the libraiy, the motion 
picture, the radio. Ouality ol materials is learned by helping 
mc^thcr shoj) rather than by helping hei with cooking and sewing. 
Standards of woikmanship aie learned through appraising the 
woik of home and community helpers as well as by shaiing in home 
responsibilities. 

Childien and youtli are facing dillicult moral choices as they 
come into contac t w ith vaiious aspects of c ommunity life. Spiritual 
values and morals are inc reasingly being conditioned by influences 
outside the iinnu*diate family group. No longer do the values of a 
self-contained family group go relatively uncjuestioned. Both posi- 
tive and negative ('ommunity elements make their contribution — 
the (hiirch and the dance hall, the voiith organization and the 
corner drugstore, the editorial devoted to constructive social issues 
and the tabloid. 

Sc^urccs of recreation aie being sought in the community rather 
than in the home. In some cases family size has been reduced and 
with it tlic possibilities for a variety of cooperative recreational 
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activities within the home. Slums, crowded city apartments, lack 
of adequate play space, all throw burdens upon the community 
which were formerly assumed by the family group. On the other 
liand, the fact that community resources are often easily available 
is causing some families to use these resources to the exclusion of 
activities in which all members of the family share. 

Changed occupational patterns are taking women out of the 
home. Love and affection arc still present in our homes, but they 
do not necessarily appear in the symbolism of the woman of the 
house cooking, sewing, and caring for her family. Yet in all too 
many cases children and youth are getting their own meals, others 
are being locked out of homes after school hours, still others are 
being left with heavy responsibilities for younger members of the 
family. This trend has raised many problems. At what times is it 
important for a parent to be in the home? What constitutes real 
security for children at different levels of maturity? What re- 
sj)onsi hi lilies should the various members of the family undertake 
if there is to be family unity? What leadership should the school 
give in helping homes to answer these questions? 

An increasingly high divorce rate has raised the number of 
cliildren and youth who face added problems of insecurity. Some- 
limes living with one parent only, at other times shuttling between 
two homes, or adjusting to “new” parents — these youngsters may 
well tin 11 to the school tor some of the security and affection they 
need. 

Unemployment and other economic factors liave also added their 
part to changed family life. The sudden removal of families or 
youth from one type of life to ancjther — from the mountains of 
Kentucky to large cities of the plains, from the agricultural areas 
of the South to industrial sections of the North — has called for 
major readjustments in living as the family has followeci the wage 
earner or as youth has left home to secure adequate employment. 

Many schools have recognized the importance of cooperative 
relationships with the home. Changing family patterns give added 
significance to these relationships. Home and school may need to 
woi k together even nun c closely to provide for the all-round growth 
of learners. Iik l eased responsibility for helping both children and 
parents to deal with family problems may be involved. The high 
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rale of divorce, for example, suggests the need for adequate prepara- 
tion for niairiagc. Organized education needs to face its responsi- 
bility in helping youth to consider both pre marital and post- 
marital problems. In some communities need of supplementing 
family health services, of providing recreational activities for chil- 
dren and parents, of adjusting the school day to family work pat- 
terns may well be indicated. 'Those who recognize the significance 
of the family in our society must develop a curriculum which helps 
children and youth to deal with their concerns of family life. 

Interdependence Characterizes 
Our Industrial Society 

I'hc spread of industiial civilization in America has obliterated 
the boundaries of local communities, has reduced the functional 
meaning of state lines, and has all but joined the Atlantic and 
Pacific. It is a movement touching every part of the United States 
and, even liefore the American is wholly aware, drawing him into 
new uationa! and world relationships. It has made the world a 
small planet. Transportation has reduced distances and connected 
hitherto isolated areas. 'There is a functioning network of com- 
munication thnaigh post oHices. in telegraph and telephone con- 
nections, in radio sets in many homes, thiough tlic daily delivery 
of newspapers and magazines, through less expensive books and 
more lilnaries, through liliraries and museums on wheels for the 
more inaccessible communities. Various aspects of American life 
are interpreted to large sections of the ('ountr) through commercial 
motion pictuies, while documentary fdms related to almost every 
area of human living and to life in almcxst every part of the world 
are available. Children and youth have never before come t(3 school 
from environments which provide so many stimulations to under- 
stand the social w'orld in which they live. Nor has there ever been 
greater need for help in interpreting the impressions they are get- 
ting as they read the news columns and editorials of c^pposing 
papers, as they try to interpret advertising, or even as they try to 
relate the actions of their favorite comic section characters and 
radio heroes to real life. On the cjther hand, teac hers have prcdjably 
never before had so much re.source material easily available with 
which to help learners understand their world. 
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Failure of an\ part of our closely-knit economy to function effec- 
tively inllueiKcs the fates and fortunes of others. National groups 
— ^geographic or economic — face the problem of working together 
in such a way as lo make our industrial economy function. I he 
{urtunes and the habits of the rural and the urban arc being more 
and moie closely interwot cn. The future depends on how closely 
North and South, East and West, work together and understand 
each other, albeit they look so different and on the surface live so 
independently. Similarly, labor and management are developing 
new ways of working together. Problems of full employment are 
intimately linked with the well-being of both groups. Complex as 
the processes of collective bargaining may be, recent years have 
.shown that means of intergroup cooperation must be established 
if our economy is to survive. 

Within each community there are a variety of organizations 
established to make for closer cooperation between economic and 
s(K iai groups. According to the location, there may be found a 
chamber of commerce, a manufacturers' association, one or more 
labor unions, a consumers’ cooperative, a giange, a bankers’ asso- 
ciation, a farm bureau or a farmers’ union, and many others. 
These institutions directly touch the lives of children and youth. 
Parents may belong to them and the policies established by them 
affect the welfare of the community in various ways. Schools that 
are willing to explore community relationships can help children 
and youth to become acquainted with and to understand the 
functioning of various organized groups that are important to 
them. Often within the school will be need for simple forms of 
common economic organizations — a school cooperative or a school 
bank, established to serve the student population and in some 
places the entire community. 

Racial and religious gp-oups must also learn to live and work 
together. Even though we profess loyalty to the principles of 
equality and freedom we have failed to extend “first-cla.ss citizen- 
ship” to all of our citizens. We permit members of certain races 
and creeds to be excluded from certain fields of work and aspects of 
community life. The Negro race is not the only group against 
which prejudice is directed. Anti-Semitism has increased and in 
certain sections groups have developed bitter religious hatred. Our 
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Mexican citizens and Japanese- Americans are also victims of dis- 
crimination. riicse injustites look to the schools for help in bring- 
ing about change. It is diflicult, however, to develop hannonious 
relationships aiiKjm; ^roiijxs ol ( hildren when teacliers in the lunch- 
room divide and sit at tables according to religious or other aflilia 
tion. A study of ininoiity group }3roblcnis is ot little avail in a 
school where children are segregated for various activities. Schools 
not only must provide lactual inlonnation concerning racial and 
religious groups; they must take a positive position with regard to 
conflicts that arise in school or community, and they must lead in 
the practice ol real demo( lac y. It is a responsibility of every teacher 
in every dassroom to see that mutual understanding and group 
unity result Irom the expeiience of living and working together. 

I hroughout the countiy there is growing evidence that churches 
have retogni/ed the need for cooperative action. City, national, 
and world councils, inter-laith activities, and in some parts of the 
country steps toward (lunch union bear witness to a growing 
awareness of ihc need to woik together toward common values 
through diversity. Young people, regardless of c leed or denomina- 
tion, or lacking any church affiliation, still must come tc^ some con- 
clusion as to the function of tlie church, the means through Avhich 
it makes its contribution to social well-being, and their part in it. 

Cirowing interdependence is also reflected in increased provisions 
for social welfare and in the development of institutions partially 
or wholly devoted to meeting social needs. Roth our democratic 
values respecting the worth of the individual cUid our closely-knit 
social and economic structures make the welfare of each individual 
the concern of all. Constructive proposals are being worked out 
through social security measures, housing projects, community 
recreational programs, plans for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity, and varied provisions for adequate medical care for all 
people. Much remains to be done and many problems still need 
to be solved. How can we ensure to every individual tlie maximum 
realization of his health potential? To what extent is the indi- 
vidual empk^yer responsible, through working conditions, recrea- 
tion, and medical facilities, for the health of those employed? How 
can the contributions of service groups — medical, legal, teaching, 
and the like — be used for the welfare of all without sacrificing the 
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right of individuals in service occupations to free enterprise? How 
and to what extent should government be responsible for social 
security? How is it possible to ensure to every individual the maxi- 
mum realization of his intellectual powers and special abilities? 
H(jw can we provide adeejuate financial support to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities for children and youth in all sections of our 
country? Not only do these problems and others touch the lives of 
( hildrcn and youth today bin decisions in these areas will be made 
by today's children in tJieir activities as young adults. Young peo- 
ple, long before they reach the age to vote, are participating in 
organizations whose primary concern is community welfare. They 
cooperate in the work of the Junior Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, junior service clubs, and the chinch, and they know about 
the activities of a wide variety of other groups whose membership 
is completely adult. And they must learn how to appraise the 
activities of these groups, hoiv best to work through them, and when 
it is appropriate to call on them for aid. 

As larger groups have become interdependent more situations 
have aiisen in which the welfare of each group is dependent on 
cooperative action through the processes of government. These 
situations have raised fundamental riuestious, many of which are 
still to be answered. What sliould be the role of government in 
state and national planning? How lar should there be govcinment 
ai'tion in the problems of labor and man.igeinent? What types of 
government responsibility should there be for social welfare, for 
education? What is the place of the expert? These jiroblems and 
m.iny others still need clai ification, and with them the responsi- 
bility ol the individual citizen to his government. The school can- 
not piovidc complete answers but it can help learners to study the 
problems and to appraise sources of help. Children in the schools 
do not yet have to decide how to vote for local and national officials, 
what stand to take on the lixral bond issue or city council proposals; 
but they are in homes where parents face these and many other 
issues with varying degrees of interest and information, and these 
((jiK erns, in some measure, become their concerns. 

Each American, moreover, is facing what he may never have 
icalized before, perhaps what he has refused to recognize — that he 
can no longer measure his life in terms of his own family or neigh- 
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borhood, or the part of the United States he calls his home. He has 
interwoven responsibilities which extend from the immediate 
community into widening, larger communities. They pass national 
boundaries and barriers until they finally dictate American citizen- 
ship in the world community. The American nation is unable to 
sustain traditional isolation. The business of living close to lands 
and peoples we have hitherto labeled remote is a new business, and 
it is our business. 

What are the best means of helping children and youth under- 
stand the effects of the reduced size of the earth that has brought 
all peoples close together? How can children and youth be helped 
to see today’s happenings in the perspective of pertinent historical 
backgrounds? How can the school develop greater understanding 
of community, national, and world problems of today and greater 
patience to find common purposes and values in working them out 
together? These are major problems facing the curriculum worker 
today. Our increasingly interrelated world means a curriculum in 
which the jjrohlerns and concerns of home, school, and community 
are seen in the light of the larger national and world problems of 
xvhich they are a part. 

Our Greatest Problem Is That of Preserving 

Peace and Developing World Unity 

Today there is but one alternative to friendly cooperation among 
all the nations of the earth — the destruction of civilization. Per- 
haps it mattered little if the Massachusetts larmer of 1800 was 
unconcerned about the Greeks or the Javanese. But our present 
world has become a “little neighborhood.” Alien ideas can chal- 
lenge Americ an assumptions; systems of world communication 
expose youth and adults to every form of political theory; lust for 
power in a few countries can endanger the world, for war in an age 
of atomic power recognizes no boundaries in its contagion and 
destruction. The same technological changes which have been 
affecting and changing relationships within the United States have 
been changing tliem throughout the world. Ours has become an 
interrelated, interdependent world despite great differences in 
history and language, wealth and national or cultural genius, atti- 
tudes and ideas and ways of living. 
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A great peace can likewise permit no boundaries in its healing 
and reconstruction. Development of a world order will require 
more than lofty visions of peace and freedom for all nations. We 
must have men with ability to work out plans for the proper dis- 
tribution of tile world’s resources and skills and to establish 
methods ot shiiviii^ the cultui'cs ol the many mitioits* Anieiica has 
a grave responsibility in keeping the peace. Men are not thinking 
lealisliially if they iliink in local or regional terms which assume a 
destiny unaffected by tlie rest of the world. We are neighbors to 
those whom we have called foreigners, or strangers, or just a dif- 
ferent kind of folk. The new relationships demand intelligent 
acquaintance. 

Our schools can play their part by helping children become 
“world-minded.” Yesterday's geography characterized the French 
as a “gay people fond of light wines and dancing.” Readers told 
stories of quaint Dutc h costumes and picturesque Chinese homes. 
Tomorre^w’s books must give realistic pictures of the ways of living 
in foreign lands, nrust emphasize the values and attitudes held by 
these peoples, and rrrust give fair consideration to the reasons for 
conflic ts. lJut most of all, tomorrow’s schools must make sure that 
children and youth have opportunities to appraise local, national, 
and international issues in the light of their effect upon other peo- 
ples in the world. 

But understanding alone is not enough. The problems of group 
cooperation will not be sphed until those involved have learned to 
plan and \,ork together. Kxpeiimentation in new forms of inter- 
action is needed. The means for thinking together as well as for 
working together are multiplying as fast as or faster than the means 
for more widespread industrial production. The techniques that 
were adequate for the town meeting will not suffice in a conference 
of nations. Basic principles and values such as freedom of speech 
and the right to assemble may be constant, but we must learn to 
assemble through the short-wave radio, the press, the conference of 
delegates. Persons willing and able to take leadership responsi- 
bilities are needed. As groups become larger and intergroup rela- 
tionships more complex, new ways must be found through which 
leadership can secure the democratic participation of group 
members. 
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Children and youth have a very real pan in this process. Many 
of the concerns of the community are their concerns. Too often 
they have not been given tlie respected place which should be theirs. 
Youth and adults have too often been far apart. In making their 
contribution to community situations with which they are vitally 
concerned childien and youth can learn the fundamentals of 
democratic participation and grow in ability to take leadership 
responsibilities. Youth are asking to meet real life problems in the 
home and community and are asking for a valued place in our 
councils. They need opportunities to plan together and to sense 
something of the responsibility of the individual for the successful 
completion of a large group project. They need opportunities to 
see the value of and the time for subordinating the smaller to the 
greater good, the personal to the social. They need opportunity to 
take leadership and to assume responsibilities. How can they best 
be given a responsible share in community activities which are of 
concern to them? 

I'he problein of preserving peace and developing world unity 
makes two major demands upon the curriculum worker. First, it 
means a curriculum in which democratic methods of cooperative 
action are an integral part of every experience. The method by 
which work is accomplished must be as important as the work itself. 
Second, it means a curriculum which zvill develop world-minded 
citizens able to make the sound judgments and willing to make the 
sacrifices necessary to maintain peace. 

Democratic Values and Curriculum Development 

This is our culture. With these resources, amid these problems, 
Americans must develop a civilization in which all citizens will 
find their rightful heritage. A candid survey and glance in review 
show great gaps between what we profess, rvhat we seek and believe 
possible, and what we actually have been able to accomplish. 

Wealth and abject poverty are side by side in one of the richest 
countries in the world. They are in the same state, often in the 
same village or the same river valley — contrasts not to be explained 
by nature’s gifts in raw mateiials or inherent ability. The best that 
science and invention can produce is transforming our lives, yet 
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social conditions in many places remain in the horse-and-buggy 
days. The geographic frontiers are conquered. The social frontiers 
lie ahead. Prosperity has come to America beyond the dreams even 
of ambitious men and depressions have frequently interrupted that 
prosperity — depressions also beyond the comprehension of men. 
Our nation, proud of its thrift, of its power of accumulation, has 
become noted for its spending, its wasting of natural and Jiuman 
resources. As great architectural skill and as good building ma- 
terials as the world has ever known are in our country. Yet one- 
third of the nation is ill housed. In no country has there been more 
scientific study of public hygiene, yet too often health conditions 
in city and country will not bear scrutiny. 

We claim there are no classes or castes in America. We are prord 
of the opportunities in American communities for the common 
man, yet there are social barriers which the most democratic schools 
and churches have not broken down. We say, too, that all Amer- 
icans, whatever their origin, have equal opportunities and riglits. 
At the same moment, however, wc legislate against certain groups. 
We know that some of our fellow citizens encounter prejudice and 
discrimination far more often than acceptance, yet we have done 
little to assure them the rights which are theirs. 

Pride in work well done is a part of American philosophy. Yet 
there is often approval of those who live on the work of others. 
And there is no protest against the movies' presentation of the idle 
rich as typical of American life. There is little provision for work 
experience and little opportunity for every American child to gain 
respect for work and workers. We still do not give adequate voca- 
tional guidance. 

There is deep love for home in most Americans. Yet nowhere 
else in the world are there so many divorces and broken homes, so 
many families in which there is an erratic acceptance of responsi- 
bility for the life and well-being of tlie members of the group, for 
their standards of conduct and philosophy of life. Again it is an un- 
believable contrast in American life, (k)mbincd with the most 
scientific, most devoted, intelligent care of children in the world is 
some of the most serious neglect. Juvenile delinquency and youth- 
ful moral irresponsibility are serious problems. 

We have pride also in freedom of religion, but too often it is 
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actually freedom from religion. Far too often churches fail to 
provide the needed spiritual and ethical leadership. 

More money is s; mt on masterpieces of art than in any other 
country in the wnid; probably more money is spent on private 
music and other art lessons than in most countries. Yet many 
Americans arc unacquainted with tlie fine and industrial arts; all 
too few have real appreciation; a handful only have experienced 
the joy and release of creative expression; still fewer see art as a 
way of life, a part of all their experience. Too many are satisfied 
with “canned** music or none at all; we leave art to the gifted or to 
the museums. 

There are like contrasts in our political life. We hold our politi- 
cal democracy a great gift to ourselves and to the world. We trust 
our lives to its functioning. Yet there is rarely a large enough vote 
in any election to justify our confidence. Political careers are still 
under suspicion despite graduate schools for citizenship and public 
service. Of all the jrressures threatening the democratic way of life 
thcjc IS none more powerful or more insidious than that which 
would control the government for special interests. 

In the international sphere all arc committed to the establish- 
ment of world peace. Yet we are si ill groping for a satisfactory 
foreign policy and uncertain how we should regard the actions of 
other nations. 

Probably no greater need in America exists than that of restating 
and reaflirming our purposes as a nation. A changing world de- 
mands of its people the ability to decide on action in terms of goals 
and values. In a civilization marked by jx)tentialities for social 
integration and a great increase in creative material energy, abun- 
dant living for all persons is within reach. In such a civilization, it 
is equally possible for undemocratic forces to use these same de- 
velopments for the benefit of a small group. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, that each individual strive to assure the maintenance of 
democratic values, that each take responsibility for helping to estab- 
lish conditions under which material abundance and power will be 
used for the maximum development of all. The democratic con- 
cept in its broadest sense is a way of life. It is an expanding concept, 
taking on new meaning as social change takes place. Any society 
grows in the direction of democracy to the extent to which each 
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individual and group in that society can put basic democratic 
values into action in every aspect of daily living. 

We Are Committed to a Belief in the Worth 
and Dignity of the hidividual 

We arc committed to freedom and equality, to economic as well 
as socinl and political rights. The welfare of the individual is of 
primary importance in our so(iety. Kadi individual is considered 
to be of essential worth. Fach individual is believed to have within 
himself resources for creative expression which he has a right and 
responsibility to develop. We believe that the greatest resource of 
any nation resides in the potentialities of all of its people. This 
means the recognition and appreciation of the worth of every indi- 
vidual at eacli stage of his growth and dcxelopment. “Kqual men,” 
each having opportunity to assume the rights and responsibilities 
that are his, is a first essential in our society. This means a curricu- 
lum designed to ghfe to children and youth a respected and a vital 
part in society in keeping with their maturity and in terms of the 
ptoblerns and situations which they face. It means a curriculum 
through which children and youth groxo to respect the unique 
worth of each individual including themselves. 

We Believe That Decision and Action Should 
Be Based on the Scietitific Approach 
to the Study of Problems 

We believe in the use of reason, of untiammcled investigation, 
of encouragement of all creative ability. We arc committed to 
science. Our changing world demands men who have developed a 
way ol living which tests new ideas, explores new concepts, and 
re thinks the applkation ot piiiiciples in new situations. Not what 
an individual knows, hut his aliility to use what he knows as he 
faces the problems ol his daily living is a fundamental considera- 
tion in developing the curriculum of children and youth in our 
society. As a method of work the scientific approach implies the 
habit of seeking reliable information, of distinguishing between 
fact and fiction; of coming to reasoned conclusions on the basis of 
careful study of all available data; of evaluating conclusions in the 
light of new evidence, of judging the effectiveness of each decision 
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and forming a basis for more satisfactory future decisions. The 
learner’s method of work as he solves his problems and his under- 
standing of tlie dyii mic process by which social change corner 
about must be as i:iiportant in curriculum designing as the exact 
content of his experiences. “Thinking men,” willing and able to 
use a scientific approach to the solution of individual and social 
problems, is a second essential in our society. This means a cur- 
riculum which develops children and youth able to make reasoned 
decisions based on the values they hold. 

We Are Committed to Faith in Cooperative 

Intelligence as a Means of Improving Life 

In spite of local, national, and world problems of increasing 
magnitude, there is boliel in the improvement of men and institu- 
tions, confidence in the possibility of progress, and conviction that 
something can be done about social problems. This faith is re- 
flected in a system of government which guarantees to each indi- 
vidual the right to helj) make decisions regarding the laws under 
which he will live and the services which he desires. It appears in 
the belief that abundant living is within the realm of possibility. 
It is characterized by demands lor social planning which will guar- 
antee to all the right to work. It lies back of the concept of an 
enduring peace. We have confidence in the collective wisdom of 
the people. We believe that better solutions to social problems 
will come when eadi individual shares with oti.ers the results of 
his efforts, discoveries, and thinking. We recognize that true free- 
dom in a closely-knit woild is attained only as men use their intelli- 
gence collectively and creatively to gain increasing control over 
their problems of daily living. 

A further implication of our faith in human power is our belief 
in the right and responsibility of the individual to develop and use 
his talents and abilities in his own interests and in those of society. 
This means a nation in which each individual feels an obligation 
to develop his potential ability to the point where he can make 
his maximum contribution to social problems. It also means a 
nation in which each individual feels obliged to use his powers for 
social ends and to help others to make a similar contribution. 
“Cooperative men,” using democratic processes to secure the maxi- 
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mum contribution of all for the social good, is a third essential in 
our society. It means a cumculum which recognizes the interre- 
latedness of the interests and concerns of the individual and those 
of society, one which will help the individual meet his needs 
through channels making for the greatest social contribution. The 
challenge to education is to design a curnciibim which develops 
children and youth committed to working with others for the com- 
mon good. It means a curriculum which develops children and 
youth committed to make constructive use of their powers a7id 
those of others for the common good. 

We Are Committed to the Translation 
of Democratic Values into Action 

“Equal men,” “thinking men,“ “cooperative men*’ — this can be 
a lighting faith. With it as our national and individual commit- 
ment, the most serious problems can be approached with confi- 
dence. They remain serious dilemmas, but in the very character of 
our democracy they are soluble. In the character of our society and 
its resources lie the means for as good a life as man can build. 
Democracy asks much of each human being but it gives as much 
in return. It defines its goal in terms of every citizen's best contri- 
bution out of his full creative development. It defines its goal as 
the best life the men within it can conceive and can build. 

Our democratic values must be reaffirmed and translated into 
action in the school. This-can only be done by helping children in 
their day-by-day activities decide when to subordinate individual 
desires to social goals; by helping them to see the true worth of each 
individual; by teaching them to appraise their work with honesty 
and integrity; by showing them the satisfaction that can come from 
unselfish living. Schools must be places where children can learn 
how to bring scientific methods to bear in adjusting to change and 
where they can develop that flexibility of mind imperative to suc- 
cessful living in the twentieth century. 

Democratic values give direction to human living and their im- 
plications widen and deepen as new situations are faced and new 
problems are solved. They have no meaning in isolation. The test 
of an individual’s commitment to them is his willingness and 
ability to put them into action. Willingness to put values into 
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action can be built only when they are an integral part o£ every 
experience. Almost every choice faced by children and youth as 
they deal with their problems of everyday living demands a value 
judgment. It is the responsibility of the school to help to develop 
the bases which give direction to these judgments and to help to 
develop deeper insights as the mi^turity and experiences of learners 
permit. 

Every aspect of life makes a potential contribution to building 
sound judgments. If that contribution is to be positive, democratic 
values must be in operation in all human relationships. This 
means in the family, the youth group, the club, the political, social, 
or economic organization, the church, as well as in the school. This 
concept asks educators to appraise the influences of the press, the 
radio, the motion picture, the corner store, the street. The school 
must recognize its responsibility as a social force in the community. 
Children and youth who live by one set of values in the school and 
anoth^="T i;: the home or coninuinity cannot be expected to develop 
consistent ways of behaving. The school is not alone in its desire 
for democratic values. Nevertheless it must be prepared to assume 
leadership responsibilities as needed. 

For the cunii ulum worker, this means a cnrricjilurn which in 
exjcry (Usprct is directed toward the dex/elofmient of democratic 
xialucs. It imjdies that the school must prcjvidc a rich and provoca- 
tive atmosphere which will develop in youngsters that curiosity, 
insight, daring, hope, and faith which will enable them to discover 
ways of using the potentialities of our scientific and industrial age 
to advance the social well-being of mankind. 
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The Children We Teach a Guide to 
Curriculum Development 


I was born in Iowa. 

My fatlier conics fioni C>ciiiiany. 

We moved here from C^in.ida when I w'as ihicc. 
l*m from New York City. 

So am I. And I. 

WcTe from California. 

And Hoboken. 

France. 

And Wyoming. 

1 come from the Nethei lands. I didn’t want to leave my home. 
I didn’t either. We had to leave Poland when the war came. 
Now we are at Lincoln. But that’s what Lincoln is. 

We aie a group united by group interests, group beliefs, 
and group friendships. 

Say, what does your father do? 

My father teaches English. 

Dad w'orks in a factoiy. 

Giandfather was a miner. 

Businessman. 

Farmer. 

Newspaperman. 

Doctor. 

My mothei's a teacher. 

My mother’s a new'spaper woman. 

Mine just runs the house. 

P.X.A. representative. 

Social worker. 

Housewife. 

Our parents represent different viewpoints. 

Radicals and consci vatives. 

Socialists and socialites. 

Republicans and Democrats. 
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We are of different religions. 

Yet there is no discrimination among us. 

Our concepts of tolerance have been built up through contact 
with each other. 

We are individuals. 

Our backgrounds are different. 

But we all have something in common. 

We came to Lincoln.^ 

These are the voices of the students of a small high school. With 
varying emphases they are the voices of children and youth in many 
parts of our country. Who are the youngsters in American schools? 
What are they like? Who are their parents? What arc their homes 
like? What influences surround them for better or for worse? 
What do they hope to become, and what actually does become of 
them? All these questions are relevant for the teacher who is an 
educator in tlic fullest sense. 

Children Our Greatest Resource 

merica's Children 

About 2,350,000 new citizens arc born in the United States of 
America every year — one baby every fourteen seconds.^ Advances 
in sanitation and medical science, improvement in nutrition and 
living conditions, and rising standards of living have reduced the 
rate of infant mortality each year. 

Many of these children come from homes here one or both 
parents were born in other lands. Others arc from homes of third 
or fourth generation Americans. More than a quarter of a million 
Negro children are born each year — in some states one out of every 
four, in others one out of every twenty-four.^ More than one child 
in every three under twenty years of age belongs to some minority 
group — Indian, Mexican, Japanese, Negro, Chinese.'* 

1 Adapted from For Ours Are the Comhig Years. Senior Class group poem given at 
Commencement, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1912. 

2 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1944-45. Sixty-sixth Number, p. 74, Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 

8 Murray, Florence. The Negro Handbook, p. 28. New York: Current Reference 
Publishers, 1944. 

* U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, Washington, D. C., January 18-20, 1940. Final Report, p. 51. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
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Approximately 42 per cent of all children are “only” children. 
Twenty-eight per cent more have only one sibling. In 30 per cent 
of the families there are three children or more under eighteen 
years of age.® Rural families tend to be larger than city families 
and those in low income brackets larger tlian those where the 
income is large.® 

Half of our children live in rural areas — on farms, in scattered 
houses, or in small villages.^ Approximately 18 per cent are in 
cities of over one hundred thousand.® In a typical large city one 
child in three is likely to be living under slum conditions, lacking 
adequate play space and living quarters for the family group. 
Others will live in apartments, relying on the streets and near-by 
parks for their recreation. Some will live in houses having garden 
and play space. In the rural areas some children will be living in 
homes that have earth for floors, scrcenlcss windows and doors, 
back-porch wash basins and outdoor toilets. Others will live in two- 
or three-room shacks which provide shelter for several families. 
Still others will live in single houses at great distances fiom neigh- 
bor or village. Some will live in houses surrounded by yard and 
farm land, by pets and farm animals, by good highways that easily 
lead to neighbor and town.® 

Their parents do different kinds of work. In the country as a 
wfiole children come from homes in which the wage earners in 
normal times fall into the following (xcupational categories: pro- 
fessional, 7 per cent; executive and business, 20 per cent; service, 
including protective workers, 12 percent; skilled and clerical work- 
ers, 28 percent; semi-skilled workers, 18 percent; unskilled labor- 
ers, H percent.^® About two-thirds of our children are in families 
which have incomes of less than $1,200 a year during normal 
times.^^ 

5 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-4^, p. 55. 

« White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 18-20, 1940. Final Report, p. 322. 

t Ibid., pp. 15, 327. 

* U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Vol. II, Population, Pt. 1, Characteristics of the Population, pp. 
28, 1.55. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1913. 

» White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 18-20, 1940. Final Report, p. 322. 

Population Census, Vol. Ill, Part I, The Labor Force, 1940, p. 10. 

p. 116 . 
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Several million children of school age have physical defects, such 
as impaired hearing or eyesight, bad teeth, and other handicaps.^^ 
It is estimated that nearly a half million children under twenty-one 
years of age are crippled by such childhood injuries or diseases as 
congenital deformities, birth injuries, tuberculosis of bones and 
joints, injuries due to accidents.^*"* Nearly a half million children in 
this country have been or arc being affected by rheumatic fever. 
Regularly infantile paralysis epidemics handicap several thousand 
more American children. Today over 200,000 children, though 
alert mentally and able to make a contribution to their world, are 
in special schools for the physically handicapped or arc confined to 
their homes and rely on parents, tutors, or special bedside teachers 
for their education. 

7 he actual number ol mentally fleficient children is not known. 
About 10.000 are cared for in institutions and another 100,000 are 
in special classes.^''* Approximately twenty children in a hundicd 
are classilied as “slow leaincrs“ — children who are below average 
in school achievement and general mental ability. Potential 
genius in aesthetic, nice hanic al, or intellectual spheres cannot be as 
easily indicated in numerical terms. 'I hcse chikhen are in the 
schools, needing the stimulation and guidance which will bring 
their jKnvers to fruition. 

Thousands c^f childicn in the West and Soutlnvest and a substan- 
tial proportion in the Past live in families who move about from 
state to state in search of seasc^nal einploym* nt. 'Phese families 
exist on a marginal subsistence, often on relief, with inadequate 
wages to meet living costs, 'These are the sharecu^ppers and mi- 
grant workers. What are the effects on their children, whose school- 
ing is irregular and wdio are considered “tramps” or “outsiders” in 
the communities wdiere they live for brief periods? 

Several hundred thousand orphaned children in this country are 
cared for cither in state-supported institutions or in boarding 

12 White House Cotifeit nce on Children in a Demooacy, Washington, I). C.. Janu- 
ary 18 20, 1940. Filial Report, p. 292. 

i3/6iVf., p. 292. 

^^Statistical Ahstiart of the United States, 1^14f-4'>, p. 2*11. 

10 Kurtz, Russell H., Editor, Soc*nl Work Yearbook, ]>. 77. New ^’oik: Russell S;ij>;c 
Foundation, 1945. 

13 Baker, Harry J. Introduction to Exceptional Children, p. 244. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 
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homes.^^ One in every six marriages is broken by divorce, leaving 
many children half-orphaned at an early age.'® Changed economic 
pressures, taking many mothers out of the home, have left large 
numbers of children in the five-to-f our teen-year age group without 
adequate supervision before and after school hours. They are part 
of that large and growing group of children who through the loss 
of a parent, tlirough circumstances making it necessary for mothers 
to work, through factors which make activities outside the home 
seem more important, are denied the guidance and the love and 
affection so basic to childhood. 

Annually about 500,000 youth from fourteen to twenty years of 
age seek employment as beginning workers.'® Regardless of state 
and nati(jnal child labor laws approximately one and one quarter 
million of our youth between fourteen and seventeen years of age 
who arc attending school are also gainfully employed. About 
60 per cent of this number are working between fifteen and thirty- 
four hours per week while 6 per cent work over thirty-five hours 
each wcek.“‘^ While these figures are based upon a sampling which 
was doubtless affected by the war period, conservative estimates 
suggest that in normal times at least a half million children under 
sixteen are gainfully employed. A survey of the tliree high schools 
in one city showed that from 30 to 40 per cent of the children were 
employed part of the time. Some worked as many as thirty-six 
hours a week. A fourteen-year-old boy in the seventh grade worked 
as a delivery boy on a bakery truck from 5:30 a.m. to 8 a.m., 
attended school from 9:45 a.m. to 3:15 p.m., and on Saturday 
worked from 5:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.in., with three-quarters of an hour 
off at noon, A thirteen-year-old boy in the eighth giade set pins in 
a bowling alley from 6:00 p.m. to 11:00 p. m. and on Saturday and 
Sunday from 1:00 p.m. to 12 midnight, with half an hour off. A 
thirtecn-year-old girl worked afternoons and evenings in a restau- 
rant, with a total of fifty-six hours a week of school and work. 

IT U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Children under Institu- 
tional Care and in Foster Homes, 1933, pp. 7-8. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing OfTicc, 19.S5. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941-4^, p. 96. 

Ibid., p. 123. 

2*> U. S. Ilurcan of the Cerisus, unpublished taldcs, 1945. Table 6, “Employed Civil- 
ian Non-lnstitutional Population 14 to 24 Years Old, By School Enrollment, Age, and 
Sex for the United States; October 1945.” 
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Although most states have laws against child labor, these laws are 
far from uniform and enforcement is lax. 

These are American children, our nation’s greatest resource. To 
the schools has bee ii given a large share in the responsibility of 
providing experiences which will help them to become citizens 
able to use their potentialities in the interest of themselves and 
of society. 

Children in Our Schools 

Coming to our schools from differing racial and socio-economic 
backgrounds, from slums and estates, large families and small, 
farms and cities, are the Edisons, Addams, Carvers, Jeffersons, 
Kreislers, Nightingales, and the Mayos of the years ahead. Coming 
to our schools are those who will eventually be responsible for co- 
operative community action on common problems; for homes 
which provide security, affection, and opportunities for growth to 
yet another generation; for creative use of machine, land, and natu- 
ral resources; tor action which will assure peace in our world. 

Visit a fourth grade class in a consolidated school as they assem- 
ble and before they are officially “at work.” Susan is playing the 
piano, feeling for new chords and trying out a variety of rhythms. 
Janet and Alice are watching her — ^Janet keeping time with head, 
hands, and feet. Peter frowns over an encyclopedia and looks up 
to say, “Miss Henley, this is different from what we read in that 
science book.” The bu/zer, used to call the f.'oup together, was 
rigged by Jay and Allen, who are now trying to fix a lighting system 
for a model farm. The furniture for the library corner was built 
by the boys under the capable direction of John, who was also re- 
sponsible for the new shelves which store lunch boxes, rubbers, and 
mittens in the cloakroom. In one corner two student council rep- 
resentatives are discussing the best way to secure an expression of 
opinion from the group on a proposed change in lunchroom regu- 
lations. In another. Betty is describing her efforts to cure a sick 
puppy. Mary Louise and Dorothy are offering sympathy and 
suggestions. 

Artistic ability, motor skills, scientific interests, emerging ability 
to do critical thinking, capacities for cooperation, sympathy, affec- 
tion — all are present. How far will they be developed when these 
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children leave our schools? The potentialities of children will not 
be realized as a result of maturation alone. Development always 
comes through the interaction of the learner and his environment. 
As ability unlolds, tlie child seeks opportunities in his environment 
to exercise it. What he learns depends not only on what he himself 
brings to the situation but on the stimulation and guidance he 
receives. 

Wliat is happening to the potentialities for strong healthy bodies 
in the case of a group whose teacher writes of them as follows: 
“ I hey often come without breakfast, yet by the time they get to 
school they have traveled a considerable distance. Naturally they 
arc tired by nine o’clock in the morning, and really need to rest 
before they can do anything with their lessons.” Would an Army 
examination ten yeais from now place the names of these children 
on the list rejected for physical deficiencies? What is happening to 
the intellectual potentialities of this group: “ Their minds seem 
slow in grasping textbook abstractions. They can tell a lot about 
the farm animals and crops; they are acejuainted with wild crea* 
tures. This shows that they actually can learn.” What is happening 
to the social development of the children of migrant workers who 
are not accepted by the school groups of the communities where 
they live for brief periods, or to the more sophisticated youth 
spending evenings in the coiner drugstore or poolroom? 

From reports to the United States Children’s Bureau for the year 
1910, it is estimated that almost one per cent of the 17,000,000 chil- 
dren, between the ages of ten and sixteen years inclusive, are 
brought annually before juvenile courts as delinquents.^^ Since 
1936 there has been a steady upswing in the proportion of such 
cases handled by the courts. Many other offenders are never called 
into court. 

And what of the potentialities of that all too large group of chil- 
dren and youth who leave school before completing the sixth 
grade? The eighth grade? The high school? What are they doing? 
What are their competencies? Why aren’t they in school? At the 
last census there were thirty-six million children under the age of 
sixteen in this country. Another five million were sixteen or seven- 

21 Kurtz, Russell H., Editor. Social Work Yearbook, p. 215. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1945. 
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teen years old, youth just emerging into adult life .22 The total is 
forty-one million, nearly a third of the entire population. Of these 
about twenty-six million were in our public schools.^® Another 
three million were in various types of private schools. There 
were approximately nineteen million children enrolled in public 
elementary schools in grades one to eight.^s In the high school 
(grades nine to twelve) were about a third as many, something over 
six and one-half million. Beyond the high school approximately 
one and one-half million were attending colleges and universities. 
Slightly more than half of this number are enrolled in publicly sup- 
ported institutions.^^ 

The exact figures change as national conditions and occupa- 
tional factors shift, but the over all pattern continues. While the 
high school enrollment shows a marked increase over 1900, when 
approximately 520,000 youth were in attendance, we still are fail- 
ing to hold two-thirds of our youth through high school. Positive 
gains have been made. But what of the nearly five million who did 
nor go on to high school? What of the others who left at the 
close of the sixth grade? Why did they leave? Were there adjust- 
ments in family responsibilities and economic problems with which 
the school might have helped? Could they have been held by a pro- 
gram better suited to their needs? How long and what kind of 
contact with organized education is needed by children and youth 
of different capacities and concerns? These are questions which 
educators must face. 

P'very teacher can add examples to those just given. Every 
teacher must ask similar questions about the situations in which 
he is working with learners. To understand each learner, his poten- 
tialities, his desires, his needs, and to guide him effectively is the 
task with which education is faced as it discharges its responsibility 

Population Census. Vol. IV, Part I, Characteristics by Ages. 19*10, p. 8. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, p. 233. 

2A Ibid., p. 234. 

28 Ibid., p. 233. Ibid., p. 238. 

2T Badger, Henry G., Kelly, Frederick J., Blanch, LIomI E. Statistics of Higher Edu- 
cation. 1939-40 and 1941-42. In Biennial Surrey of Education in the United States, 
1940-42. Volume II, Chapter IV, p. 14. U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 

28 U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Surtwy of Education in the United States: 
1940-42, Vol. II, Chapter II. Statistical Summary of Education, 1941-42, pp. 8, 31. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1944. 
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for developing the nation’s greatest resource, its children and 
youth. If tlie potentialities of the children in our schools are to be 
fully realized and all children are to find it worth while to continue 
their educational experiences, those who teach must be prepared 
to re-examine practice and make choices which will fit the needs of 
all. Shall the school continue to deal with abstractions or turn to 
things “they actually can learn’’? Shall the school include evening 
recreational programs when none appropriate to the needs of 
youth are available in the community? Shall rnid-morning and hot 
lunches be a part of the curriculum for those who come to school 
without breakfast? Shall scholarships or other financial aid be 
given to youth who.se families cannot contribute to their continued 
education? What are the real needs and concerns of children on 
which they would gladly seek the guidance of the school? 

The answers given to these and to related questions are directly 
affected by our knowledge of children and youth, the way they grow 
and the way they learn, and by what we as educators determine 
our responsibilities to be. 

Growth and the Learning Proce.ss a Guide 
to Cuniculum Development 

What guides can those who study children give to the curriculum 
worker? While the most direct help comes to classroom teachers 
from their study of the individual learners with whom they have 
daily contacts, accumulated evidence based on the study of many 
children suggests certain underlying characteristics of child growth 
and development. These should serve as general guides to the cur- 
riculum worker and to the teacher as he designs the curriculum 
with his own pupil group. 

Each Learner Is Unique 

Basic to all other considerations is that of seeing each learner as 
an individual who has needs and problems not exactly like those 

28 The brief analysis in this chapter should be supplemented by a study of Child 
Development and the Curriculum, a companion volume written by Arthur T. Jersild 
and the Committee on Child Development of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1946. 
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of Others in his group. Norms and averages, helpful though they 
may be in indicating normal expectancy for any age group, should 
not conceal the individuals from whom they were derived. Within 
one class will be found a child with high intellectual ability and 
another who finds the typical intellectual activity of the normal 
classroom a slow and often impossible task. There will be those 
whose genius for self-expression lies in their use of language, and 
those who paint, use music, or build with wood. Some will have 
sources of security and affection in family and friends; others will 
be seeking to satisfy these needs through classmates and teacher. 
One child will be a leader in group activities; another will tend to 
follow. There will be those whose pace is slow and deliberate and 
those who by nature are quick, active, fast moving. 

Nor will there be an even development of various areas in any 
one individual. Rapid increase in height and weight does not cor- 
respond to growth in ability to think. Creative ability in one field 
does not guarantee equal capacity in another. Social maturity does 
not n^ce.?sarily mean emotional control. Just as there are differ- 
ences in rate ol growth among individuals so there are differences 
within the same individual. 

Children need to be understood and treated as the individuals 
they are, each with his unique potentialities and rate of growth, 
each with his own background, problems to be solved, specific 
habits to be formed, interests and curiosities to be satisfied. 
The curriculum must reflect these differences among learners. 
This is important if the essential democratic value of respect for 
personality is to be realized. It is important if natural growth 
trends are to be recognized and if the educational program is to 
foster the learning process rather than interfere with it or set up 
additional conflicts for the learner. Children and youth should be 
studied to discover their differences, not with the idea that these 
should be eliminated but with the recognition that much of the 
richness of living and many of society’s significant achievements 
come from the wealth of diversity in capacity, interest, and view- 
point. Those who would aid children and youth in achieving 
maximum development are faced with the problem of building 
a flexible curriculum geared to the needs and potentialities of 
individuals. 
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The Learner Reacts as a Whole 

While each individual is unique and the various aspects of his 
development are uneven, the “whole” individual is involved in 
every situation. The various components of a learner's make-up — 
physical, emotional, intellectual, social — interact upon each other, 
rommy, in tlie kindergarten, listens to a story for ten minutes 
and then begins to squirm and to poke those next to him. Not intel- 
lectual inability to follow the story but muscles calling for activity 
are the source of the trouble. Mary Jane, usually a composed 
ten-year-old, bursts into tears when her suggestion for the class party 
is not accepted. What is the reason? Not inability to work with 
a group, but a quarrel at home which she overheard. Judy has 
changed in the past six weeks from a listless eight-year-old to one 
of the most fiuitful sources of suggestions for group activity. She 
has at last found friends in a class of twenty where she was the only 
newcomer. John was a most responsible eighth grader. Now in 
the ninth he is moody, quarrels with his friends, spends as much 
time as he can away from home, passes off others' work for his own. 
Intellectual inability to meet the stiff college preparatory program 
which parents have insisted that he take is at the root of the 
trouble. 

The child wlio is ill cannot give full attention and make his 
maximum contribution to plans lor the day’s activities. Something 
happens to the emotional reactions of the learner whose alert mind 
is forced to plod slowly over ideas already understood. Social rela- 
tionships may be diflicult for the slow learner who docs not find 
in the regular activities of the classroom any sources of social 
approval. 

It is true that some parts of the organism are more directly in- 
volved in certain situations than are other parts; that some experi- 
ences are primarily intellectual, others emotional, and still others 
chiefly motor. But in each situation the whole organism is in- 
volved and affected. Recognition of this fact means more than 
providing experiences in each category. There must be a curricu- 
lum in which experiences are selected and guided with regard for 
their effect upon all aspects of each learner's make-up — intellectual, 
emotional, physical, social. 
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The Normal Child Has Both Capacity 
and Appetite for Learning 

The child’s own development is a source of direction for the 
things he learns and does. As his powers unfold he seeks means of 
testing and using them. The normal child has not only the capacity 
to learn, but also a genuine appetite for learning. Consider the 
variety of learnings being sought in this first giade. Tw^o children 
are bending over the aejuarium trying to make the frog jump — 
“Just to see how his legs move to make him go so fast.’’ Three 
more are clustered around the custodian as he repairs the light 
switch — “Why are you wearing gloves? What did you do that for? 
Will it make our lights go on again? Why didn’t they go off in Miss 
Thomas’s room too? What arc those wires for?’’ Another, pencil 
in hand, is filling a page with his name — “I.ook, Miss Martin, I 
can keep it all on one line now.’’ Still another is tapping the 
paint jars with a metal brush -“1 can play a tunc with them. 
Lisle’’, i.. ih(‘ sounds J can make.” New (olois arc being experi- 
mented with at the easel. In the library corner the pictures in a 
new book are being admired. In the playhouse a “family’’ goes 
about its busim ss — < reative imagination and social skills are both 
involved. On the playground children are climbing, skipping, 
jumping, learning to ride a bicycle or catch a ball, making friends, 
and learning to play cooperative games. Not only in the intel- 
lectual sphere, but in the aesthetic, the social, the emotional, the 
learner is seeking outlets through which to express his own 
developing abilities. 

Depending upon his age, the child’s own nature will impose 
different developmental tasks upon him. Think of the physical 
activity of the two- and three-year-olds, the ten-year-old’s series 
of “why, how can it, which, when, what,’’ the adolescent’s social 
preoccupation with members of the opposite sex, or his emotional 
and intellectual concern with the development of a philosophy of 
life. All these are expressions of potential ability seeking an out- 
let. This is one aspect of “readiness” for learning. The adjust- 
ment of school activities to the maturity and experience back- 
grounds of learners has often been considered only in relation to 
how long to delay experiences or what background to build be- 
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lore introducing new areas of study. These adjustments need also 
to be looked at in terms of how best to provide experiences at the 
time when the learner’s own nature causes him to seek them. At 
times the well-being of several other aspects of development may 
depend upon whether these pre-eminent growth trends have been 
recognized. 

These concepts of readiness and developmental pre-eminence 
are important for curriculum workers as they face the problem of 
guiding children in the selection of experiences. Which of a range 
of possible experiences should be included in the curriculum? 
Which will capitalize on what the learner’s own nature is seeking? 
Every teacher knows from first-hand experience what happens 
when the younger learner is asked to deal with abstract concepts 
and ideas at a time when developmental tendencies stress the need 
for direct contact with and exploration of the environment to an- 
swer the questions of “why, what makes it, how does it?’’ Jimmie, 
who several years later will seek and need to struggle with abstract 
ideas, will at this earlier period find his attention wandering from 
the work at hand and instead he may explore the inkwell, test his 
mechanical pencil, make plans for changing the brake on his bicy- 
cle after scliool, try to identify the planes going by, and perhaps 
make a paper plane. In terms of the learnings which his teacher is 
trying to help him develop, time is wasted for Jimmie. Bobby, who 
has the same developmental urges, has built patterns of assimilating 
material for which he sees little value. Ilis energies go into mein- 
ori/ing the abstract material presented to him. This has been his 
way of meeting the demands made upon him by others, and one all 
too frequently more satisfactory to adults than Jimmie’s way of re- 
sponding. While outwardly he meets the situation satisfactorily, 
there may be equally great waste for Bobby in the building of nega- 
tive attitudes toward education, in the development of tendencies 
to substitute mere words for understanding, and in the dulling of 
his powers to evaluate the relative worth of experiences and be 
discriminating as to the time and energy he should give to them. 

Developmental needs seek an outlet. If the school does not pro- 
vide adequately for these needs other channels within or without 
the school are sought. Some may be sources which provide positive 
guidance, others negative. Home and community, as well as the 
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school, offer outlets. The curriculum must be examined in the 
light of the learner’s total environment with a view to providing 
opportunities for the individual to make full use of his developing 
powers — his developing motor skills, social adjustments, intellec- 
tual powers, emotional reactions. Those who are concerned with 
rounded and balanced growth, with the development of maximum 
potential abilities, must build a curriculum which gives of^porlu- 
nities for rich and x^aried activities in every area of development. 

The Individual Learns Those Things 
Which Have Meaning for Him 

Which of the many possible learnings results from an experience 
depends upon the way in which and the particular aspects of a 
situation to which the learner responds. To the learner the thing 
that arouses him, that sets a problem at his growth level, becomes 
his goal — a slide to be climbed, a doll to be dressed, a book to be 
read, an experience to be shared with a friend, a request to be 
made, a problem to be solved. It is in terms of his purposes that the 
learner identifies sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in an ex- 
perience and draws conclusions for future action. 

The leal nci ’s purpose is not always that about which he is articu- 
late nor do his actions or expressions always rellect his real interests. 
Sources of motivation are many and complex. Needs for affection, 
security, membersliip in the social gToup; hunger, thirst, needs for 
rest or activity; emerging intellectual, motor, or social ability re- 
sulting from growth itself; interests, habits, altitudes, and values 
arising from previous experiences; challenges, stimulations, restric- 
tions, or limitations in the surrounding environment — all may 
motivate. The resulting purposes may be clearly seen and stated 
by the learner, or acted upon although unexpressed. 

Many motives may operate togetlier and the learnings which 
result may be complex. Joe has been asked to write the editorial of 
the school paper. Not only his interest in putting a point of view 
before the school is involved but also the approval of his father who 
is a newspaper man, his social status with his group, his desire to 
prove to himself that he is a person who can carry out a job, and 
probably many other motivating factors. He is not only learning 
how to write an editorial; he is also forming judgments as to the 
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plate and function of the press, deciding on the importance of 
meeting deadlines and carrying out obligations on time, learning 
ways of securing acceptance by the group, sizing himself up as a 
success or as a failure, as a leader or as one who must let others lead. 

When cJiild purposes and teacher purposes do not take the same 
direction, valuable learnings may be lost. Motives such as the de- 
sire to succeed, to become an accepted member of the group, oi to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity can undoubtedly be used as a basis for 
much pupil activity. Hut the c:hild trying to learn something for 
which he sees no other need may be contented with an accumula- 
tion of facts for their own sake or with the use of skills and under- 
standings only in situations where teachers demand them. The 
perfect spelling paper from the child who sees no reason for taking 
the time to look uj^ the words he needs for his story, and the accu- 
rate relating of the events of one historical period by the high 
sdiool student who does not think to use these facts to throw light 
on the pioblems of a subsec[uent period are typical examples. In 
cases where the demands of the school program are even more frus- 
tiating to the learner’s pur{)oses, he may learn to dislike school, to 
use dishonest means to secure the needed approval or release from 
fuither study, or to memori/e without understanding or thought. 
What has meaning in situations like these is to meet the require- 
ments set up or to gain the indicated social or emotional satisfao 
tions, not the functional use of the direct content being taught. 
AVhile a child or youth may learn something of what is intended, 
his more lasting learnings may be increased ability to memorize, 
negative attitudes toward education, and disregard of fundamental 
honesty. 

Meaning, in any situation, is also determined by the learner’s 
maturity and his background of experience. This is another aspect 
of rca<liness for learning. Those who are helping to select the ex- 
periences which shall become part of his school curriculum must 
work with these two factors in mind. Readiness may be influenced 
by eilher one. Madeline, eight years old in the first grade and by all 
reliable mental tests not much above five in mental maturity, is not 
“ready” to read. George, five years old in the first grade and by all 
reliable evidence close to eight mentally, is not “ready” to read. 

In the one case the needed intellectual maturity is not yet there; in 
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the other there hiv been few books in the home and lit Je contact 
with stories. Gec^ ^e lacks the experiences through which books 
have come to mean adventure and fun to many children. 

But readiness to learn is not a concept for the primary grades 
alone. Normal adolescent progress toward relationships with the 
opposite sex is in part a process of physical maturation. Social 
taboos, unwise teasing by the family, inadequate recreational facili- 
ties in the community, unfortunate social relationships at an earlier 
age, may all affect readiness for further experiences in this area. 
I’Jie high school youth who has never been beyond his self-con- 
tained community may need further experience before he is ready 
to study the problems of minority groups. The youth who has 
played with electricity all his life is ready to begin a different kind 
of serious and consistent study of it than the youth of the same age 
who has had no contact with such ecjuipment. At each age the 
learner's biological development and his background of environ- 
mental experience affect the meaning which situations will have. 

Tiie expetience backgre^und which gives meaning to a situation 
need not all be built through direct cc^ntacts. A child learns very 
early to understand situations in which he docs not have first-hand 
expcricnc:e. A gi'oup of four-year-olds may enjoy Mother Choose 
rhymes, a nine-year-old may read about the animals in Australia, a 
twelve-year old may be engrossed in Tivoity Thousand Lrao^iies 
Under the Sea, and an adolescent may follow up an article about 
the solar system. The curriculum needs to c 'pitalize upon this 
ability tcj adventure in realms where physical presence is impossi- 
ble. At the same time, measures need to be taken to guard against 
the imposition of concepts and ideas beyond the abilities of those 
for whom they arc meant. The capacity to extend experience 
through vicarious living is at one and the same time an opjx^rtunity 
and a handicap. Used properly it beccjmes a source for vastly wider 
experiences than those which are first-hand can ever provide. Used 
poorly it confuses learners with ideas beyond their comprehension 
and outside the realm to which they can bring understanding. 

The meaning which the learner finds in various experiences also 
depends upon the degree to which he has shared in the planning. 
Only as learners express judgments on how they would like to pro- 
ceed does the teacher gain the insight into their purposes which 
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makes it possible to give guidance at the point at which it is needed. 
Further, in situations in which learners have little share in direct- 
ing their activities there is danger that the purposes which orig- 
inllly lead them to desire to explore a given situation will be set 
aside and perhaps replaced by an attempt to satisfy the teacher or 
in other ways to meet reejuirements that are extrinsic to the situa- 
tion itself. Consider, for example, the study of the pioneers by a 
group of children who need the information for their share in a 
1 hiinksgiving festival, who have outlined carefully the facts they 
want and how they are going to get them, and who are at work ac- 
cording to their own agreements. Note the difference in the study 
of the same area by a group who have been told what facts they are 
to find, who have been given a notebook outline under which these 
facts are to be grouped, and who have been told what kind of pic- 
tures best illustrate the notebook. In both situations the same facts 
may be examined. But in the first the facts have meaning directly 
related to the purposes which caused them to be examined, whereas 
in the second the facts are of temporary importance, their meaning 
being related mainly to the satisfaction of requirements which are 
external to the subject being studied. In which case will the experi- 
en( e have more meaning for the majority of the learners? Which 
learners are more likely to use the understandings developed in 
meeting new situations? 

Furthermore, certain other valuable aspects of growth are lost in 
situations in which children do not share in the planning. We are 
concerned about developing citizens who can make judgments and 
act in terms of reasfjned thinking and democratic values. A chang- 
ing democratic society, above all others, needs citizens able to meet 
and deal with new and different situations and, as needed, to plan 
witli others in the cooperative solution of problems. If children 
and youth are to develop these capacities they need to have experi- 
ence with them. In situations in which children have little share in 
planning, many valuable opportunities to develop these skills are 
lost. When the teacher takes full responsibility for all plans and 
the learners have no share in them, the pupils will doubtless learn 
some of the content to which they arc exposed. They may also 
learn how to fit into the plans of others, not how to plan for them- 
selves; how to be followers only, not how to be leaders; how to be 
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passive and submissive, not how to direct and guide situations when 
necessary; how to do only what they are told to do, not how to plan 
and do things themselves. As suggested earlier, for some learners 
there will be still other negative learnings — definite distaste for the 
area of study, techniques for managing the teacher in order to get 
the best possible record with the least effort, and perhaps dislike 
for school. 

To give learners their share in planning is not to be interpreted 
as a suggestion that teachers relinquish their guidance or leadership 
responsibilities. The immature learner will not see in a situation 
the potentialities which the teacher can envisage and his growth 
vill come only as new insights are developed and new purposes 
emerge. The teacher who best helps a learner to gain insight into 
wider implications, however, capitalizes upon the meaning which 
the learner now sees and the purpose which is real to him. Working 
through those channels in which the learner’s interests and activi- 
ties are already flowing, the teacher can assist growth far more effec- 
tively than lie can by trying to impose a completely new direction 
and course of activity. 

The teacher concerned with choosing and developing experi- 
ences which have meaning for his learners must consider the learn- 
ers’ purposes, felt or expressed; the experience backgrounds and 
maturity which they bring; the place of exploration by means of 
vicarious and real experience; and lastly, how the learners can best 
be guided so that they assume maximum responsibility for the 
direction of their own experiences. Those who recognize the sig- 
nificence of experiences which have meaning for children and 
youth must develop a curriculum in which the concerns, needs, 
interests, and problems of learners become the source of their 
experiences. 

Development Has a Forward Look 

Life itself has a forward look. Bases for action developed today 
will be called upon tomorrotv. In order to guide development it is 
essential to know the individual as he is, to consider what he was, 
and to envision what he may become. The fact that development 
has a forward look carries another suggestion of importance to the 
curriculum worker. Experiences should contribute not only to 
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present interests but to sound bases for future action. This means, 
first, that consideration must be given to the variety of life situa- 
tions with which learners are likely to have to deal. Understand- 
ings and skills are developed through experience. Those who are 
concerned with the learner’s ultimate ability to deal with life situa- 
tions cannot leave any major area of human experience untouched. 
This calls for the selection of experiences to provide for growth in 
all major areas of human living, for the selection of experiences in 
terms of balanced growth. I'his means growth in the various com- 
ponents of the learner’s make-up, in dealing with experiences in 
the various areas of human concern. Further, when choices have 
to be made within an area, thought should be given to those situa- 
tions which arc persistent or recurring, rather than to the immedi 
ate, transitory, or unusual. 

Another consideration arises from the tiuestion of the kind of 
learning which is most likely to provide sound bases for future 
action. Specitic facts learned in isolation can be used again only 
when a like situation directly calls for them. Concepts and gen- 
eralizations dcri\ed from a study of facts in relationship arc more 
likely to be applicable in a wide variety of situations. Their useful- 
ness, however, depends upon the way in which they are developed. 
Concepts and generalizations grow slowly. Their meaning ex- 
pands as the learner faces other situations in the same geiieial area, 
and as he is helped to test out and refine his previous understand- 
ings in the light of new evidence. This means not one contac t only 
with an area of experience, but repeated ( ontacls and help in ana- 
lyzing them as each adds to the learnings that arose out ol the pre- 
vious expcrieni:e. C]ontinuity of e\j>ciience must be redefined in 
terms of growing gcnerali/ations and their appropriate use in new 
situations rather than in a serpiencc of subject matter. 

The same general principle applies to the development of skills. 
A specific skill, drilled in isolation, is not likely to function as well 
in later situations as that skill which has had repeated use as a 
variety of problems have called for it. Moreover, the tec hnique 
itself is better understood and tends to be used more functionally 
when it lias been developed through situations which have helped 
the learner to understand the principles on which it operates. 

The test of growth is the learner’s ability to put his learnings into 
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operation successfully in new situations. Molly and Dorothy were 
responsible for bringing back reports on two aspects of a class proj- 
ect. Molly went to the library, traced down possible source mate- 
rials and returned with a comprehensive report giving the needed 
information. Among other things, she had discovered a discrep- 
ancy in the information given by two authors and had gone back to 
several other sources to chei k her data. Dorothy copied the infor- 
mation available in the classroom textbook. What previous gen- 
eralizations had been built regarding the use and validity of re- 
sources? What previous experiences had Molly had which helped 
her build sound methods of work? On a picnic the car refused to 
start, l^ill, who had never “taken** science, fixed it witliout diffi- 
culty; John, who “had** physics and chemistry, was lost. In which 
boy was functional scienc e operating? Teacher and children turned 
to Allen when tilings weie out of order in the sixth grade room. 
The school had not helped him build the nec^dc'd motor skills, but 
his father's shop was open to him. Larry, in charge of the second 
grade post ofiice, grew tired of making c hange laboriously and made 
a set of tables indicating the proper charges to be made for various 
quantities of stamps sold. Was this a more impoitant learning than 
memorizing the multiplication table would have been? What un- 
derstandings of number relationships does he have for future use? 
This final challenge to the c nnre ulum worker calls for a curricu- 
lum that is deueloped to meet present needs iyi such a way as to 
build bases for sound choice and action in the fut^ne, to build the 
needed urge to use these bases for action in major areas of life. 

The principles which have just been discussed suggest that social 
values are achieved through a curriculum which has the potentiali- 
ties, needs, and maturities of children and youth as its core. Those 
who design the curriculum must select and guide experiences in 
harmony with the best that is known about children and youth and 
the way they learn, 
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IV 

The Curriculum for Learners in Our Times 


Children and youth are the greatest resource of our nation but 
their full potentialities will be realized only through a curriculum 
designed to meet their needs in today’s world. Capacity for under- 
standing others can become the quality of a democratic leader or 
the resource of a dictator, gang leader, or political boss. Artistic 
ability can be used either to build national parks or to design the 
billboards which conceal the beauties of our land. Sensitive fingers 
are essential to the surgeon as well as to the pickpocket. Ability to 
reason can be turned toward the problem of international peace 
or toward the destruction of the world by atomic energy^; toward 
methods of using facts to solve social problems or of distorting them 
to gain individual ends. 

The same youth may come to hate education or to see and seek 
it as a fundamental resouicc throughout his lif^. The same child, 
grown to manhood, may give freely of himself and his services for 
the good of his fellows or he may use his special abilities solely for 
selfish ends. The same child may grow in power to think for him- 
self and to take a position on issues in terms of principles or he may 
have that power stiHed to the point where he becomes a chameleon 
following the dictates of his immediate environment. 

The direction of growth, it has been indicated, will depend on 
how effectively tlie curriculum worker is able to take into account 
the best we know both about the values and needs of our society 
and about the developmental tendencies of children and youth and 
the way they learn. In a democracy there should be no conflict be- 
tween the needs of the individual and those of society. The ulti- 
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mate welfare of the social group depends upon the development of 
(he potentialities of children and youth in ways which are both 
individually satislying and socially useful. Those who design the 
curriculum of childhood and youth work always with a double 
objcitive in mind: (1) to plan the curriculum so that eacli indi- 
vidual has the oppoi tiinity to capitalize upon his potentialities, and 
(2) to guide this development to make a maximum contiibution to 
society’s w'cll-bcing. 

When the ( urriculum implications of tlie “best we know” about 
our learners and of the society in which children and youth arc 
growing up are seen in relationship, wdth full lecognition being 
given to ea( h factor, the ( haracteristics of the curiiculum needed 
for learners in onr times begin to emerge. 

The Challenge of Children .and Youth 
Growing Up in Our Society 

The survey in C^haptcr II of the situations u ith which all persons 
in our technological society must be able to de;d called for the de- 
velopment of citizens able to meet the tom|)le\ pi emblems of family 
life, of civic-soc ial life, of \u)ik life, and ol leisure lime. It called 
for c iti/ens able to ac t in a changing woild in w^hich these problems 
persist through life and appear in many foims and under very dif- 
fer cut circumstances. It asked lor recognition of the fact that chil- 
dren and youth have an integral part to play in many of the daily 
lite situations related tc) these aicas. It j)ointcd to the need for 
citizens witli high moral values. “Thinking men,” responsible for 
choices made and action taken, awTirc of tire bases on which thc'y 
ac t, and c ommitted to use a scientific approach to problems; “ecjual 
men,” each having opportunity to assume the rights and responsi- 
bilities that are his, eac h recogni/ed as an individual of unicpie 
w'orth, eac h having cjppoitunity for maximum development; “c:o- 
operative men,” using individual powers constructively for the 
common good, using democratic processes to secure the maximum 
contribution of all for the social good— all three are needed if our 
democracy is to be preserved. 

These indicate the nature of the goals and values we are seeking. 
What arc the implications for curriculum development when these 
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goals are considered in relation to what is known about the nature 
of children and youth and the way they learn? 

Chapter III emphasized that the individual learns those things 
which have or can have meaning for him, those tilings to which he 
responds and in terms of which he acts. This implies that in a cur- 
riculum designed to develop “thinking men/' able and willing to 
deal with life situations, children and youth will be given oppor- 
tunity to deal with the fundamental problems of our society in 
situations which have meaning for them. Starting with the situa- 
tions which learners are facing, it becomes the responsibility of 
education to give new meaning and direction to the commonplace 
activities of everyday life in the home, in the school, on the street, 
in the neighborhood, in the larger city and world community. 
Further, citizens able to art in a changing world will develop only 
as they are given guidance in meeting the variety of life situations, 
and as they are helped to deal with them so as to build understand- 
ings and generalizations as bases for action in meeting the chang- 
ing aspects of tlicse situations. lakewise, if the cuiriculum is to be 
designed so as to develop “lliinking men” who use a scientific ap- 
proach to situations, the learner’s method of solving his immediate 
problem must be <3iie whi< h helps to develop this ability. “Think- 
ing men" who can meet the problems of a ( hanging world arc those 
who have learned to make flexible, creative i espouses, not responses 
which are habitual or patterned. Ability to act on reasoned convic- 
tion is taught as truly as is the ability to read. It requires oppor- 
tunities to select, plan, carry forward, and evaluate experiences — 
opportunities to make increasingly better judgments about the 
situations of everyday living. 

The full potentialities of our citizens, as “equal men,” will be 
developed only through a flexible curriculum geared to individual 
needs. “Equal men" will grow through opportunities for rich and 
varied experiences, through experiences selected and guided with 
regard for their effect on ail aspects of the learner’s make-up. 

Like other learnings, the understandings and abilities needed by 
“cooperative men” are gained by having opportunities to work in 
various cooperative relationships. This points tc^ a curriculum pro- 
viding opportunities to share talents and interests with others, to 
follow and to lead, to carry out responsibilities assumed, to develop 
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increasingly effective techniques of cooperative action. In coopera- 
tive relations, as in others, individuals, if they are to accept democ- 
racy as a way of life, must experience it. 

These are, in summary, principles which should be reflected in 
the curriculum developed for learners in our times. What is the 
nature or over-all concept of curriculum development indicated? 
What are some of its most important characteristics as it functions 
in the education of children and youth? 


The Resulting Concept of Curriculum Development 

No fixed pattern or set sequence of experiences can characterize 
the curriculum designed in terms of the situations which are of 
concern to children and youth. At various stages of development, 
with widely differing backgrounds of experience, they come to 
school with interests and concerns that are important to them — 
how to fasten the rudder on an airplane, what to feed a pet turtle, 
whom to elect as captain of the baseball team, how to keep a class- 
mate from teasing, what makes the airplane fly, what is needed to 
make the classroom a pleasant place in which to live, where the 
family should go for the summer vacation, how to fix the family 
doorbell, how to interpret the headlines in the daily paper, how to 
provide refreshments for the coming high school "formal,” whether 
to complete a committee assignment or go out with the "gang,” 
how to organize work on the school paper, what part to take in a 
community clean-up campaign. These and many others are the 
situations which have meaning for children and youth. In some 
cases they are the problems and interests of individuals and in 
others they are the concerns of groups. In some situations the learn- 
ers themselves have clearly formulated purposes, in others they are 
inarticulate. The curriculum design for any one learner or group 
of learners lies in the sequence of experiences which results as 
teacher and learners work together on individual and group con- 
cerns of everyday life. According to this concept, curriculum de- 
velopment is an ongoing process. The learner's real curriculum 
emerges through the teaching-learning process, as teacher and 
learners work together on problems which have meaning for them. 

Curriculum development so conceived, however, is not to be 
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thought of as shifting and aimless, contingent upon the whims of 
individuals. On the contrary, the concept is one concerned with a 
curriculum which has the essential qualities of design — unity, bal- 
ance, focus. A basic premise is that the present needs of learners 
must be met in such a way as to provide sound bases for future 
action and that this must be done through situations which reflect 
the variety and complexity of life problems. Adequate teacher 
guidance in this process requires planning in advance with full 
regard both for the individual learner and for the goals of our 
society. On the one hand there must be concern for the funda- 
mental needs, conditions, and problems to be dealt with if the 
values for which our society is striving are to be realized. On the 
other hand there must be recognition of that which has meaning 
for the learner now. The learner and the society of which he 
is a part are brought into relationship and the needed synthesis 
achieved when the situations of everyday living which children and 
youth are facing are seen as aspects of persistent life situations with 
which all members of society must be able to deal. Everybody is 
concerned in some measure with such fundamentals as keeping 
well, making a living, getting along with people, adjusting to the 
natural environment, developing a sustaining philosophy or set of 
values. These and other areas of concern both to the individual 
and to society tend to persist, although the experiences through 
which tliey are met vary with circumstances and with the back- 
ground and maturity of the individual. The little child, for exam- 
ple, facing the problem of keeping well is primarily concerned with 
adjusting to family and school health patterns and develops only 
simple understandings as bases for what he docs. The adolescent 
takes on a much larger responsibility for his own health as his con- 
cerns and activities are extended to include such problems as those 
of weight and skin condition important to attractive appearance, 
of the routines required for membership on the athletic team, of 
whether and when to begin to smoke. He needs exact knowledge 
in many more areas as well as more fully developed concepts of the 
relationship of good health to effective living. The adult takes on a 
wide variety of family responsibilities and extends his activities in 
relation to health to the national and world scene. Each at his own 
level needs guidance if he is to meet daily health problems effec- 
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tively. Each, as he grows, needs further guidance in order to de- 
velop tJie deeper insights and understandings commensurate with 
the increased complexity of the problems he faces. Education must 
concern itself with helping the learner deal with his present con- 
cerns in such a way as to make a constructive contribution to his 
growing ability to meet new problems in which another aspect of 
the same persistent life situation recurs. 

Listen to the same concept expressed in the words of a high 
school youth. “Let’s get more specific. Learning a foreign language 
is echu ation. So is learning to use a telephone, to sing, to sit straight 
at the dinner table. All of these ideas can be pulled together into 
one single statement of what education is. Think about it for a 
while. Education is the process of learning how to live, in your day 
and age and society. Tea( hing this is the one and only job of high 
school. Everything fits in: academics, athletics, student govern- 
ment, arts, drama, social life. That’s why they’re all part of 
school.’’ 1 If the function of education is to help children and 
youth to make the greatest possible contribution both to their own 
development and to that of the society of which they are a part, it 
must help the learner to see in his experience both the individual 
and the social significance which has meaning for him at his matur- 
ity level. 

In this concept of curriculum development the content of the 
curriculum consists of the everyday problems of learners seen in the 
light of the persistent life situations of which they are a part. These 
situation!" of everyday living take the place of “subjects” and the 
varied other foci of curriculum development. The scope of the 
curriculum lies in the range of the persistent life situations xoith 
which eveiy individual deals in some measure; its sequence and 
continuity, in the changing aspects of these persisting situations as 
the learner moves from childhood into the full responsibilities of 
adulthood; its contribution, in widening horizons and in relating 
individual needs and those of society. 

This position recognizes that it is possible to help learners to 
grow in ability to deal with a particular persistent life situation — 
to reach the same basic understandings and ways of behaving — 

1 Editorial in “Highlights” (weekly newspaper published by Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University.) 
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through guided learnings arising out of a variety of experiences. 
No two learners, or groups of learners, will necessarily face a per- 
sistent life siiuatioii in exactly the same way, 1 he problem of ad- 
justing to weather co.i Htions, for example, is a recurring life situa- 
tion which cannot be cs( aj)ctl; yet it arises in many ways. From the 
situation laced by a group of learners in California concerned about 
protecting the orange groves Irom frost and the discussion by North 
Dakota children of varieties of garden produce which ripen early, 
many of the same lundamental understandings may develop. This 
is true not only ol groups but of individuals. Growth in ability to 
make one’s ideas clear to others —an ability necessary in any co- 
operative undertaking — may be contributed to through requests 
for help in building a toy boat, through reporting to others the re- 
sults cd' relerence leading, through planning class activities, 
through writing lor the school paper, through electioneering for a 
candidate lor the student council. Different children reach the 
same understandings tlnough dilferent experiences. Sally arrives 
at basic lu alth concepts rliiough her work on the health committee 
appointed by the student council, Jane through being responsible 
for leporting the recommendations of the committee to another 
class; Peter learns about wiring as pait oi his responsibility in the 
class play. Jim through constructing a radio and watching the 
building of the new house across the way; Ciladys develops concepts 
about other people through letters from her brother in China, Paul 
through the family next door recently arrived from Australia. 

An essential characteristic of the curriculum developed in this 
fashion is that its focus is uptm the gradual building of concepts, 
understandings, and skills through experiences arising out of daily 
life situations as they actually occur in the lives of learners rather 
than upon the development of these concepts through the study of 
designated areas of subject matter or the exploration of a prescribed 
sequence of problems related to major areas of living. Tlie experi- 
ence actually faced indicates the starting point, the persistent life 
situation or situations involved in the immediate concern give the 
clue as to the direction in which the experience is guided. 

The possibility of realizing the same basic understandings and 
ways of behaving through a vaiiety of experiences is significant for 
the teacher who recognizes the range of individual interests within 
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a group. While granting that some values can best be developed 
through common experiences, this concept points to provision for 
individual needs and interests through work on different aspects of 
a situation, through different approaches and ways of working, 
through recognizing the right of individuals to bring different pur- 
poses to a common experience. The concept also suggests the inclu- 
sion in the curriculum of widely varied individual experiences, 
experiences which will help individuals to realize the same basic 
understandings and abilities. There need be no essential conflict 
between individual and group interests. 

The teacher has a major responsibility in the curriculum design- 
ing process. He is the one who, with the help of parents and others 
acquainted with the children, brings the greatest insight into the 
ramifications of the situations faced by the learners. It is his aware- 
ness of persistent life situations as they appear in the lives of his 
pupils that determines how rich their experiences will be. It be- 
comes his function to help learners to see the implications of their 
problem and to explore its ramifications, to relate past experiences 
to present, and to test present decisions in the light of their conse- 
quences for individuals and groups. It is also his function to be 
sensitive to persistent life situations in which learners have devel- 
oped little understanding or competence and to identify in their 
daily living concerns which, under proper guidance, make a con- 
tribution to needed growth. It further becomes his responsibility 
to provide a stimulating environment which, through creating new 
interests and concerns that have genuine meaning for the given 
group, will enrich the daily living of the learners. 

Fundamentally, therefore, this concept of curriculum develop- 
ment is one in which the basic problems and situations of everyday 
living in our democracy, which are cetitral in life itself, also be- 
come central in the education of learners. How to work coopera- 
tively with others, how to select one’s leaders or representatives, 
how to use resources intelligently, how to respond to constituted 
authority, how to bring about needed change in regulations, how 
to develop “internal resources” (sources of aesthetic satisfaction, 
personal values) to balance the demands of an industrial society — 
these and many others, dealt with as learners face them, become the 
fabric from which the cutriculum develops. Billy in the first grade 
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learning how to share hammer and saw with his fellows; Jane in 
the tenth grade working cooperatively on a committee building 
stage sets; Dorothy in grade four discovering that she cannot serve 
the group as its treasurer unless she is a better mathematician; the 
tw’elfth grade electing a class president; the lifth grade facing an 
early paper shortage because of thoughtless use of the supply of 
paper allotted to them; Bill and a committee of eighth graders talk- 
ing with bank oflicials regarding plans for the school account; sixth 
grade Jim appearing before the student council for disobeying the 
safety regulations in tlie use of bicycles; tenth graders reacting to 
the local curfew law established as a means of curtailing juvenile 
delinquency; the ninth grade discovering that instruments of com- 
munication can be used to make tremendous changes in public 
opinion; a group of twelfth graders deciding whether to discuss 
with the local hotel the matter of discriminating against certain 
members of the class; the folk dancing group in the junior high 
school; Dick searching for records to accompany his playing on the 
clarinet: Grace struggling with the conllict between the values held 
by her family and those governing the activities of her crowd — 
these arc situations central in living in our democracy as they are 
reflected in the at tivitics of learners. It is not education for de- 
mocracy btit edtication in democracy, with full regard for the worth 
of each individual and recognition of the nature of his growth, of 
those things which do and can have meaning for him. This con- 
cept of curriculum development recogni/es that tlie nature of the 
learner’s daily living at any stage of his development is important 
to the society of which he is a member. 

I'hc characteristics of the cuiriculum developed in the light of 
this concept warrant further clarification. They are guides for the 
teacher both as he envisions and plans a tentative curriculum for his 
learners and as he designs that curriculum in cooperation with his 
learners. The remainder of this chapter indicates in greater detail 
the implications of this concept for such major curriculum prob- 
lems as choice and organization of experiences, continuity and bal- 
ance of experiences, the place of organized bodies of subject matter 
and the skills. Subsequent chapters enlarge upon means of imple- 
menting these geneial characteristics in practice. 
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Characteristics of the Curriculum 
Developed with Learners 

Lije Situations Faced by Learners 
Are Central 

The school curriculum, then, like the learner’s out-of-school cur- 
riculum, centers in individual and group concerns of everyday 
living that are meaningful to children and youth in the world in 
which they live. They are the situations with which the individual 
or his group is trying to deal — caring for wraps or other personal 
property, sharing materials with others, deciding how to spend an 
allowance, keeping clay moist for the needed period of working 
time, working effectively as a member of a group, deciding how to 
spend free time, consideiing the implications of governmental leg- 
islation for the general wellare, securing information to supple- 
ment a newspaper report about life in another countiy. 'Hiese are 
typical of the experiences and situations with which education must 
deal. They are the situations and expenenc es which have meaning 
for learners, for which they arc ready, and from which maximum 
learning will result. 

However, dealing with situations which aie of concern to the 
learner is not to be interpreted to mean that the cuniculum devel- 
ops only around “expressed” needs and iiilei ests. On the contrary, 
it also grov/s out of the teacher’s best insight into tlic real pioblems 
with which the learner is dying to deal. What of the shy child 
whose ne 'd is to learn to work as a cooperative member of a group, 
but whej repeatedly slips into a corner to read? What of the youth 
who accepts without question community or parental attitudes on 
sexial issues? Consider also the group who may be securing little or 
no guidance in budgeting money, or the children who may have 
inadequate bases for selecting food from within the range of possi- 
bilities which their economic level allows. The city child may face 
problems of the use of restricted play space without realizing that 
steps can be taken to remedy the situation. The learner seriously 
handicapped through lack of skill docs not necessarily see this need. 
These are problems which are just as important for total develop- 
ment as those about which learners may be articulate. The teacher 
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must constantly study his learners in order to identify the life prob- 
lems with which they aie actually trying to deal even though inar- 
ticulate about them, and to help them to select and explore those 
which are most important for maximum development. 

Nor should this concept of curriculum development be inter- 
preted to refer only to situations within the learner’s direct experi- 
ence. The radio, the newspaper, the rapid increase of informa- 
tional materials in many areas, have opened for children and youth 
a world far wider than that which first hand experience allows. 
Experiences vividly told in print, materials made real through 
dramatization, and the use of auditory and visual aids are as truly 
situations of concern as are those which oicur in the immediate 
environment. Nevertheless, this does not justify adult-imposed 
experiences or bodies of information. It suggests, rather, that the 
boundaries of the learner’s exploration into vicarious living be set 
by those situations which have real meaning for him, can be ac- 
cepted by him as worth while, arc within his maturation level, and 
can therefore be vital learning experiences for liirn. 

The expel ient.<\s of both individuals and groups find a place in a 
curriculum developed in this fashion. Some situations will be the 
concern of the entire < las.s — participation in all-school activities, 
concern about conununity enterprises, interest in local or national 
events, the purchase of new books for the library, decisions as to 
convenient arrangement of classroom fuiniture, the allotment of 
special responsibilities to various members of the group. Other 
concerns will be those of individuals or small groups — two children 
who wish to constr uct a radio, a small group excited about learning 
more of Stephen Foster’s songs, one child with special artistic talent 
trying out a variety of media, a budding scientist reading all he can 
find about electricity, a youth deep in the chemistry of photogra- 
phy. Time and opportunity for activities as varied as these must be 
provided. Total group, small group, and individual activities make 
up the work of tlie day. 

Process of Designing, Never a Fixed Design 

Since it grows out of the experiences of learners, the curriculum 
will always be developing and flexible. It is not possible to predict 
exactly when or how a given group of learners will face a particular 
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about minority gproups has arisen through contacts with members 
of another race will obviously be different from those of a second 
class whose interest has been aroused by religious intolerance. Fur- 
ther, the child who is a member of the minority group faces the ex- 
periences in a different way from those who belong to the majority. 
In each case many of the same values and basic understandings will 
result, yet the experiences are determined by the actual situation 
faced by the particular group. 

The aspect emphasized, as well as the amount of time given, will 
vary with individuals and groups. First, the immediate concern 
will be looked at in the light of its potential contribution to in- 
creased understanding of one or more persistent life situations. A 
first grade and a sixth may both be intrigued by the new power 
plant being built on the local river. While some recognition of this 
concern would be given in each group, a much greater contribution 
to understanding of the problems of using sources of energy to serve 
human ends can be made by extensive exploration of the problem 
with the older children. Second, since persistent life situations 
recur, a group may face a new aspect of a situation for which they 
already have considerable background. This fact also influences 
the amount of exploration desirable. A group which has previously 
had little need to keep accounts might spend several weeks learn- 
ing the techniques when placed in charge of the school store, 
whereas the children who have managed the store might shift to the 
school bank without spending much extra time on the accounting 
asj>ect of their problem, .Third, aspects of several persistent life 
situations are likely to appear in one problem. 7'he group who 
turned from caring for the school store to working in the school 
bank may not need to learn much more about accounting, but they 
are in a situation where many new learnings about the function of 
banks in our economic structure, the nature and type of invest- 
ments, basic business practices in the exchange of money, and the 
like are significant. The immediate problem must be considered in 
relation to all the persistent life situations to which it might con- 
tribute. All aspects of a situation need not call for extended study. 
There will be times when present competencies and understand- 
ings in one area are quite sufficient. 

The amount and kind of additional information needed would 
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not be exactly the same for any two groups facing similar situations. 
When the school curriculum concerns itself with situations of every- 
day living it is dealing with problems to which home and com- 
munity also contribute. One group, for example, may profitably 
spend considerable time on problems related to nutrition which 
aiise from the school lunch program, while another may gain the 
same essential understandings in a much shorter period in the nor- 
mal couise of living in homes where these problems are considered 
as they aiise. I hc school curriculum is responsive to the total 
growth needs ol the learner and vai ies in the light of the contribu- 
tions of other agenc ies. 

Underlying this discussion is the implication that learners will 
share in the selection and development ol the experiences which 
make up their cuiric uliiin. They are the source of the experience; 
the ac lual situations they fac e and the backgiotind they bring indi- 
cate tiie general nature of exploiaiion which seems to be appropri- 
ate; the specific experiences through which the situations arc 
studied are deterinined as teacher and learncis together investigate 
the i)roblem. 

Persistent Life Situations Are the Guide 
to Bahmced Develop inent 

The fact that this concept of curriculum development makes it 
possible to deal with situations when and as learners face them does 
not mean that significant aspects of growth will be neglected or 
denied. I he lange and variety of the persistent life situations with 
which all persons inevitably deal and in which all need to develop 
competence serve as the ciiterion against which balanced or 
rounded dcveloj)nicnt is evaluated. It is not sufficient to deal only 
with that whic h is “immediate/' “crucial," or “focal" with the indi- 
vidual or group. It is a function of the teac her to guide learners in 
going beyond the immediate situation, helping them to become 
aware of related problems, to see further implications of the im- 
mediate situation, and to grow in ability to deal with the persistent 
life situations which are a part of it. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to assist the learner in identifying areas in which he needs 
experience and comi)etence and of which he. himself, may or may 
not be conscious. 
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As a guide in tliis process, it is possible to make an analysis of the 
nature and range of persistent life situations, the recurring situa- 
tions with whicli persons living in our society are dealing and those 
which will become pai t of their living as we move toward the more 
complete realization of democratic values. In addition, through ex- 
tended study of children and youth, it is possible to indicate a num- 
ber of the typical situations of daily living in which learners of 
various maturity levels are most likely to face these persistent life 
situations.® 

With such an analysis as a guide, it becomes the responsibility 
of each teacher to study liis learners and to identify those persistent 
life situations with which they have had little or no contact and in 
which they lack needed understanding and competence. In so do- 
ing he must look at the total growth of the learners, appraise the 
learnings coming through experiences in the home and through 
other educational agencies in the community, and must plan to sup- 
plement and expand these experiences so that balanced growth re- 
sults. And in the light of what he finds he raises (juestic^ns, brings 
new experiences into the lives of the learners, helps them to become 
aware of new possibilities, and in other ways guides them in seeing 
and exploring beyond the immediate problem. 

In one situation rich opportunities for aesthetic expression and 
appreciation may be provided by community agencies, while in 
another these may become almost entirely the responsibility of the 
school. In one high school the guidanc e needed as adolescents try 
to develop a personal philosophy may be vety strong in home and 
church; in another young people may depend almost entirely on 
the teacher for help. Individuals within the group will also have 
varying needs. In the case of the child whose interests are mainly 
academic, the school might properly encourage exploration of 
group activities and aesthetic expression. The youth who is given 
few home responsibilities involving money management might 
well be given extended expeiieiices in this area in school. Develop- 
ing a school curriculum around the situations which have meaning 
for learners, seen in the light of persistent problems of living, in- 
volves consideration of ways to acquaint children with new experi- 
ences which will enrich the total pattern of their living. 

a For the analysis made by the writers see Chapter V. 
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It becomes a further responsibility of those who would develop 
the curriculum with learners in this fashion to continue to glow in 
their own understanding of the situations with which persons liv- 
ing in this industrialized democracy must be able to deal. Teachers 
must see the interrelationships among these situations and develop 
new insights into ways in which learners of various maturity levels 
are most likely to face them. 

Persistent Life Situations Give the Basis 
for Continuity 

Persistent life situations are continuing threads thiough life, tak- 
ing on wider meaning as the learner matures and his interests and 
needs change. This defines the basis for continuity of expciienccs. 
The curriculum must concern itself with varied aspects of the same 
situations over a number of years. For example, the basic problem 
of “what shall I eat” gradually moves from concern for “why can’t 
I eat candy now” by the very young child, to “why do you say vege- 
tables are good for me” by the somewhat older child, to “what 
effect does diet have on my complexion” by the high s( hool stu- 
dent. All are aspects o( the same problem, aspects made real by the 
changing interests and maiming needs of the individual. As he 
meets a new aspect the learner should receive help. When the 
changed nature of the situation is recognized, there never can be 
exact repetition of the experiences through which the learner is 
helped to deal with it. Continuity, in this concept, lies in the 
seiiuence of experiences lesulting from the expanding needs of 
learners. 

Continuity is achieved for the learner as he is helped to use past 
experiences in dealing with those of the present. Rack of this is the 
teacher’s recognition that past and present experiences are con- 
tributing to an expanding concept. The child who learns to care 
for his wraps may be developing some understanding of the proc- 
esses of conservation. Earning money for Christmas gifts can build 
toward economic competence. Electing a student council repre- 
sentative is a forerunner to electing a president. Continuity, then, 
also lies in the extension and widening of concepts as new aspects 
of a persistent life situation are dealt with. 

This means that there can never be an exact allotment of prob- 
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lems or situations to specific grades. Like meaningful experience, 
continuity lies within the learner and not in external logic. It is 
achieved because life itself has continuity and because aspects of life 
situations aj)pcar again and again in different combinations and 
under diffeient circumstances. It is through the identification in 
the life of the learner of the recurring experience, through expand- 
ing his insight into the new aspect of the problem and into its inter- 
relations with other problems with which it has not previously been 
connected, that continuity of learning is assured. This concept 
means that at any stage in a learner's development there may be 
areas of living in which there is uneven growth or at times no 
growth at all. Adequately to expand a learner s insight into the 
aspect of the situation which he now faces means that he will be 
helped to fill in gaps at a time when the new learnings have mear- 
ing foi him. When continuity of growth and balanced growth are 
considered together no persistent life situation will be given undue 
emphasis at the expense of otliers. 

Life Situations Are Guided Toward Action 
Based on Understanding 

The emphasis in the preceding discussion has been primarily 
ujxm the source of the learner’s experiences and the range and 
variety of the experiences with which the school curriculum should 
deal, and only incidentally upon the learnings toward which these 
experiences should be directed.-* This section and the two which 
follow turn to general considerations related to this point. Implied 
repeatedly Ln the preceding sections has been the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to guide the learner in dealing with his experiences in such a 
way as to develop values, understandings, and ways of behaving 
which give ‘him bases for meeting new aspects of these situations. 
The solution to a specific problem is not enough. Having the ex- 
perience in and of itself is not enough, lor there will be intelli- 
gent behavior only as men think about and understand their 
experience. Even direct experience with the ravages of war — phys- 
ical suffering, loss of those most near and dear — does relatively little 
to change behavior permanently. Those beaten down and made to 

* For a further discussion of guiding learners in developing generalizations see 
Chapter VI, p. 358. 
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suffer at the hands of a dictator all too soon willingly accept or even 
seek another dictator. In emergencies and disasters, such as fires 
and floods, people work cooperatively under the impact of a situa- 
tion that highlights the interdependence of men. But lacking indi- 
vidual or group thinking about the meaning and significance of 
their action there is little conscious effort to work cooperatively in 
other situations. These same persons are often unwilling, if not 
negative, in responding to equally needed cooperative action in a 
community housing project or in proposed community action in 
meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency. More than vivid, 
vital experiences is needed. Only as men think about and com- 
prehend their expcrieiu es — study them and arrive at basic under- 
standings and generalizations- -do tliey develop changed behavior 
based on sound decisions which go beyond the immediate situation. 
In meeting new situations we draw most heavily upon the generali- 
zations and basic understandings which have emerged from pre- 
vious experieiK e. A re-design of education will mean little unless 
experiences are guided toward action based on understanding. 

These basic understandings cannot be taught directly. They 
have operational value only as they are arrived at by tlie learner as 
he sees interrelationships among the elements in his experiences. 
The learner arrives at generalizations as lie is helped to face situa- 
tions in which he must draw conclusmns in order to solve his prob- 
lem. In helping a child or a youth to build the generalizations 
needed in dealing with persistent life situations the teacher helps 
him to see facts in relation to these situations. Learners of any age 
can become interested in a wide range of facts if these are presented 
in a way which suggests sornetliing new or different. The small 
child and the adult touiist alike are interested in the unique and 
novel about the American Indian or a foreign people. When the 
concern or interest, however, is mainly to satisfy curiosity about 
the new or different, the learnings which result are likely to be 
centered primarily on the new c^r different elements. Often they 
are unrelated items of information which may or may not be useful 
in dealing with other life situations. Facts amassed for their own 
sake do not necessarily lead to the development of needed concepts. 
Their contribution to functional growth depends upon the extent 
to which learners see how the> can be applied in life situations. For 
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example, children who merely study the kinds of occupations en- 
gaged in by the Chinese people may learn a number of correct facts 
without much understanding of the problems faced by a nation in 
transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. The 
same group, concerned about why news and magazine articles so 
frequently mention hand labor when referring to the Chinese peo- 
ple, may learn many of the same facts about occupations but they 
cannot solve their problem without going on to draw some conclu- 
sions regarding industrialization. Facts about occupations, ways of 
living, kinds of food, and the like are apt to contribute little to 
fundamental understanding of persistent situations of living unless 
they are used in drawing conclusions needed to solve real problems. 
Experiences designed simply to satisfy curiosity have their place in 
the curriculum but, if the greatest amount of functional growth is 
to be realized, most experiences should be selected and guided 
with reference to other persistent life situations involved. 

Generalizations take on added meaning as learners are helped to 
use and extend them in a variety of related situations. Working 
with others is a persistent life situation. A learner faces this situa- 
tion in undertaking committee responsibilities, in playing on the 
school team, in taking part in class activities, in working on the 
school paper, in sharing in an assembly program, in serving on the 
school council, and in many other ways. An understanding basic to 
effective participation in arty of the.se situations is that real coopera- 
tion is based on ability as well as willingness. This understanding 
is not often arrived at through one experience alone. Its meaning 
grows as the learner is helped to analyze situations in which others 
meet group obligations successfully or fail because they accept re- 
sponsibilities for which they have little or no competence, or as he 
appraises his success or failure to carry his share of a cooperative 
enterprise. The resulting understanding can have a fundamental 
bearing on many life situations which he will face. It may make the 
difference in his becoming a “joiner” rather than a functioning 
member of organized groups, in his attitude toward accepting mem- 
bership on professional committees, in his response to work done 
by specialists, and even in the care he takes in not expressing opin- 
ions unless they are backed by careful study of the facts. It is the 
function of education both to help learners draw sound generaliza- 
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tions from their experiences and to help them apply these basic 
understandings appropriately in dealing with subsequent experi- 
ences. 

One situation may contribute to several basic understandings. A 
high school group studying world security and peace are not only 
building certain generalizations about cooperation as it lelates to 
their working together but arc extending these understandings to 
the ways in which nations must work together. In addition, they 
may grow in understandings related to the use and evaluation of 
resource materials, the place and function of propaganda, the effect 
ol natural resources on the economy of a couniry, and the like. 

Democratic values arc potentially present in every experience. 
Every situation involving other people draws upon generalizations 
as to the worth of the individual and the values of cooperation. 
Each problem investigated calls lor and contributes to understand- 
ings about the use ol the scientific method. Those who teach are 
responsible lor helping learners to develop these basic values at the 
same time as they build toward other generalizations. 

Life Situations Are the Curriculum; 

Organized Bodies of Subject Matter 
Are Resource Areas 

Effective living cuts across the conventional organizations of hu- 
man knowledge. I he content and pattern ol life situations are not 
circumscribed by subject matter, grade levels, or other logical or- 
ganizations external to the situations themselves. "Efie experiences 
of everyday living do not necessarily fall into such ar eas as English, 
social studies, arithmetic, art, music, and the like. Wliile the ten- 
year-old, deciding how to spend his allowairt e, faces some problems 
of computation, he may also be considering social problems such as 
whether part of his allowance should go to the Community Chest or 
to the March of Dimes. If he writes a letter enclosing his contribu- 
tion to the cause he has decided to support, his problem expands to 
include English. Or, to take a common experiem e faced by many 
small children — purchasing things in a store — within the total ex- 
perience may lie the need for commonly accepted English usage in 
making clear wliat is wanted, arithmetical computation related to 
money or to the amount of material to be purchased, some reading 
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skill by way of verifying sales slips or commodity labels, safety pre- 
cautions in going to and from the store. The problem or the situa- 
tion is the determiner of the particular content to be considered; 
the unity of the curriculum resides in the situation rather than in 
some external organization of content and experience. 

This implies that organized bodies of subject matter will be used 
as resource areas as they contribute to the learner’s immediate con- 
cein and to his insight into related problems; it implies that con- 
tent will be used without regard to the limitations of subject matter 
lines or departments of study; it means that the past will be used to 
bring perspec tive to present situations and that learners will be 
helped to discover and use such parts of the race experience as en- 
lighten their developing concerns. This docs not mean less con- 
tent, but an enlarging and more vital content. Consideration of 
situations of everyday life demands that the learner use content 
functionally and understand the interrelationships among various 
bodies of organized subject matter. 

Life Situations Call for Basic Skills 

Making ideas clear to others, understanding the ideas of others, 
dealing with quantitative relationships, using effective methods of 
work, are persistent life situations faced as truly as are the problems 
of keeping well, working as a member of a cooperative group, or 
conserving materials. They are not, however, faced in isolation. 
We compute in order to. balance a bank account, to count ( hange 
when shopping, to estimate how much time it will take to complete 
an assignment, to approximate the cost of a purchase; we read for 
information or amusement; we discuss in order to influence a 
group decision, to share information with a friend, to persuade 
another to change his mind; we use a scientific approach when the 
solution of problems demands it. 

The concept of curriculum development in terms of persistent 
life situations does not call for the mastery of a skill for its own sake, 
but for its appropriate use in any daily life experience in which it is 
needed. This does not mean less attention to the basic skills, but it 
does mean that techniques will be developed in relation to the situ- 
ations in which they are used. It would not allow memoriter learn- 
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ing of skills with little or no understanding of their meaning or ex- 
perience in using them in practical situations, but it would ask for 
prompt and effective lielp when the learner faces a situation in 
which the skill is needed. While drill has a very real place in help- 
ing learners to develop skills to needed levels of profit iem y, it will 
not be drill that is abstract and imrclateci to the problem in which 
the skill actually functions. The objective is to help learners make 
flexible adapiations of skills to suit the needs of the situations in 
which they are trying to use them. 'This can be done most effec- 
tively when those who guide leaincrs letogni/c the variety of prob- 
lems in which skills are called for and jirovide the help needed to 
develop skills adequate for these problems. 

This means that teat her and learners together will identify and 
deal with situations calling for better use of skills just as they would 
identify and deal with any otiicn' persistent life problem. In the 
case of the skill, as with any other problem, the starting point will 
be the way in which it is faced in the lives of the learneis. The em- 
phasis and time spent wdll depend upon the nature of the prc:)blcm 
and upon the competencies, understandings, generalizations needed 
to meet it. knough practice will be given to make for effective use 
of the needed competence. The same general principles wdiieh 
have been discussed as applying to other persistent situations of 
living also apply here. 

Just as other situations appear in inc reasingly complex form and 
call for expanding understandings and generali/.atic^ns, so the situa- 
tions involving use of the skills grow more com; h'x. Skills previ- 
ously mastered may not be ade(|uaie to the demands of new situa- 
tions. Individuals must develop iu!w skills appropriate to new pur- 
p(3scs. 1 his means that as the learner matures and situations calling 
fcjr the use of a given skill change, his competencies will have to be 
develcaped and extended. kOr example, the reading techniejues 
needed by the elementary scliool child will be greatly extended by 
the time he undertakes independent research in college. The skills 
needed by a ten-year-old participating in committee discussions are 
very different from those needed by the chairman of the student 
council in the senior high school. It cannot be assumed that all 
needed competence in basic skills will be developed in the ele- 
mentary school. 
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It is also neressary to recognize that the desired level of achieve- 
ment will be relative and not absolute. All learners must be helped 
to develop the skills necessary to meet common needs and the level 
of proficiency must be the point at which normal use will maintain 
them. Over and above this, different individuals will face situa- 
tions making varying demands. 

Those concerned with helping learners meet a variety of per- 
sistent life situations must recognize the range of skills involved. 
The techniques usually associated with the three R’s are not 
enough. Other skills basic to living in a democracy and often neg- 
lected are the use of a scientific approach to problems, conference 
and discussion techniques, and the various abilities needed for 
sound leadership or for effective group-membership, to mention 
but a few. Provision must be made for these as integral parts of the 
curriculum. 

The Whole School and the Community 
Contribute to Curriculum Development 

Since the individual learns from everything to which he re- 
sponds, the learner’s total curriculum must be conceived as all the 
situations with which he must deal. Educative experiences reside 
everywhere — in the home, school, church, street, library, tlie press, 
indusiry, radio, movies, and in many other places. All those with 
whom the child comes in contact are potentially his teachers. He 
builds his attitudes toward authority through his famf'y, the police- 
man on the corner, the principal of the school, the tea ^icr, the news 
report of crime, and the like. He learns about new • of techno- 
logical resources through new equipment in his hoifie, the adver- 
tisements in newspapers and magazines, the displays in local stores, 
and other media. Agencies other than the school play an important 
part in the education of children and youth. 

In the total process the school, as the delegated social agency, has 
certain unique responsibilities placed upon it. In the first place, it 
must be prepared to view its work in relation to that of other groups 
and individuals playing a part in the education of children and 
youth. It must assume definite responsibility for the quality of 
educational leadership which it recognizes, chooses to encourage, 
and with which it becomes affiliated. Second, recognizing that it is 
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the institution which has been given primary social delegation to 
help children and youth achieve maximum continuous develop- 
ment, it must feel responsible for the all-round growth of each 
learner. This does not mean that the school shall provide for all 
needed experiences, but that the school shall take responsibility 
for envisioning the total educational program needed by children 
and youth in the given community, and shall exercise leadership in 
providing resources in those aspects of growth not otherwise pro- 
vided for. In developing the scliool curriculum the educator takes 
the learner’s whole life into account and considers veiy carefully 
those things which other agencies are helping him to learn. This 
may mean undertaking responsibility for j^ersonal cleanliness in 
some schools, for meals at school in others, for clubs and recrea- 
tional opportunities for families in others, for none of these in 
still others where home and community life provide adequate ex- 
periences in these areas. Fundamentally it means that the school 
will vary its own leadership functions to make the best use of com- 
munity resources, recognizing that the school at some points will 
institute and cany full responsibility, at others will be a coordinat- 
ing agent, and at still others will contribute only in an advisory 
capacity as a study of the learner indicates the need for cooperative 
efforts. 

In discharging these responsibilities and in developing its cur- 
riculum the school needs to recognize the significance and poten- 
tialities of community participation. In the first place the com- 
munity is a directive force in curriculum development in the sense 
that its mores, its institutions, its problems create the immediate 
situations learners face and condition the values and the back- 
grounds they bring to these situations. The community has a large 
part in determining the way in which and the extent to which 
learners face persistent life situations. Second, parents and other 
members of the community in direct contact with children and 
youth can make a much needed contribution to a better under- 
standing of learners. Their participation is important in curricu- 
lum development where the situations learners face are central. 
Third, the community through both its counsel and its resources 
makes a direct contribution to the nature and quality of balanced 
development. 
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Thus interpreted, curriculum development is concerned with 
every aspect of the learner’s growth, affects every aspect of the 
school’s organization, and affects every phase of the school’s relation 
to the community of which it is a part. It suggests the need for 
coordination among the agencies guiding the learner. The child 
who is guided in different directions by different agencies is forced 
either to accept one set of values and reject the others, or to become 
a dual personality responding in terms of one set of values in one 
situation and a totally different .set in another situation. Maximum 
growth toward democratic values and ways of behaving is possible 
only when the dominant agencies guiding the learner’s activities — 
home, school, church, community — cooulinate their efforts, and 
each recognizes and understands the basic principles governing 
democratic living. 




The Life Situations Learners Face 


Listkn to a FiFTii GRADE as they assemble in the morning — “I could 
lend you my batteries, but they are so old I don’t think you’d get 
anything outside of the city.” “Why should the sixth grade tell us 
what we should be doing in the lunchroom. . . “My father says 
it’s all propaganda. He says you can’t believe anything you read in 
the newspaper.” “Let’s try the bird book. Maybe it will tell us 
what food to put out. . . .” “Buck Rogeis isn’t so hot, he. . - * 
“Geel aren't you scared about making that announcement in as- 
sembly. . . .” “Did you get that whole page of problems done?” 

Follow the high school i rowfl to the corner drugstore after school 
— “Jane bought one just like it, but heis only cost. . . .” “Who are 
you going to the game with. . . “ 'Fhat’s just a dictatorship. 

Nobody asked us if it was what we wanted . . .” “I tuned the 
engine up so she’ll do seventy . . “Well I don’t think a union 
has a right to, especially . . .” “ Vou won’t find that in the paper I 
read . . .” “How did you get her to? My mother won’t let me . . .” 

Which of the problems implied by these bits of conversation 
should be given a place in the school curriculum? Arc there other 
coiiceius more pressing with which the school should help learners 
deal? What are the situations in home, school, and community in 
which they need competence? If concerns such as these — expressed 
in many ways and in some cases not expressed at all — are to become 
the source of school experiences, some guide is needed by the 
teacher who, with his learners, must choose among them and de- 
cide how to explore them. Unless some guide is available by 
means of which the learner’s experiences can be evaluated in terms 
of the scope of persistent life situations with which he should be 
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learning to deal, there is always danger that important aspects of 
growth may be neglected. 

As this problem has been studied by curriculum workers a 
variety of guides have been developed. Some indicate needed ex- 
periences in terms of the major subject fields on which they seem 
to draw most heavily, others in terms of naming areas of living, 
others in identifying basic themes and understandings, and still 
others in emphasizing major functions common to all cultures. 
The concept of curriculum development underlying this study 
calls for an analysis through which daily life concerns can be seen 
in relation to the nature and scope of persistent life situations. 

Basic Considerations in Making an Analysis 
of Persistent Idfc Situations 

If a sound analysis is to be made of any complex area, those wlio 
make it must keep in mind certain fundamental considerations 
about the nature of the material with which they arc dealing. 
Those who attempt to build an analysis of persistent life situations 
must take into account several factors discussed in preceding chap- 
ters. These factors, considered together, become guides to the kind 
of analysis that is possible. 

The Situation Actually Faced by the Learner 
Is Almost Always Complex 

One of the most impGrtant considerations is to recognize that 
the learner almost always is working toward a goal which requires 
him to deal with a combination of elements. The first grader build- 
ing a boat, for example, may face a situation involving measuring, 
choosing suitable materials, using tools properly, using color, 
working cooperatively with other children who also want to use the 
workbench, and planning with his teacher. The high school senior 
looking for current data on natural resources, in order to better un- 
derstand a report of the United Nations, may need to know guides 
to periodical literature, how to evaluate sources, take notes, read 
and make graphs, plan and give a report. Efficiency or lack of it in 
dealing with any one aspect may affect the way the individual 
handles others, or may eveij prevent him from reaching his goal. 
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Persistent Life Situations Combine in Different Ways 
in Situations Faced by Different Learners 

What may be involved in a particular situation and may be of 
most importance depends upon the individual learner. Of three 
children eating poorly selected lunches in the school cafeteria, one 
may lack the understanding of what constitutes a well-balanced 
meal, the second may be buying within a fixed allowance and may 
not have the techniques for budgeting his funds, and the third may 
be buying extra desserts in order to find favor with his friends. 
Similar variations would also be found in the situations faced by 
groups. Where one class discussing current events may be mainly 
concerned with understanding the geographic aspects of what they 
read, another may face a combined problem of learning how to read 
a newspaper and deciding how to evaluate the accuracy of what 
they have read. Within the group, individual children may be 
trying to deal with different aspects of the same situation. Some 
may find it difficult to read maps, others to make their ideas clear 
to the group. Still others may lack the information needed to un- 
derstand what is being said, and one or two may be struggling with 
physical defects which make it difficult for them to Iiear or to see. 

The Same Problem May Be Faced by Learners 
Under Very Different Conditions 

The rural child selects a balanced Itinc h as he packs his lunch 
pail; the city child builds like undcistandin,^^ in the school cafe- 
teria. Minority group situations may arise because of Chinese, 
Italian, Japanese, Negro, Catholic, or Jewish children in the com- 
munity. One boy may fix wiring to run his electric train, another 
to mend his mother’s iron, a third to set up a reading lamp by his 
bed. The way in which a problem arises depends upon the indi- 
vidual learner and the circumstances in which he finds himself. 

The Same Persistent Problem Reappears m 
Different Situations Faced by the Same Learner 
at Different Stages of His Development 

Choosing leaders, for example, is faced by small children in dele- 
gating special tasks. It ap[>ears in the life of the older child in se- 
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lecting the captain of a football team. With an adolescent it may 
be the election of a student council representative or concern about 
a local or national election in which his parents are voting. Al- 
though the specific and immediate situations change, it is possible 
to identify persistent or recurring problems which demand in- 
creased understanding and competence as they reappear in situa- 
tions which are more complex. 

The Sarne Persistent Problem Reappears in Many Aspects 
of the Learner s Daily Life 

Many agencies contribute to the same situations and concerns. 
Situations involving leadership and authority are met at home, in 
Sunday school, in community youth groups, as well as at school. 
The local candy store is often a greater source of experience in 
money management than is the classroom. Life is not compart- 
mentalized. Similar situations appear in many different places and 
are guided by many different groups. 

Obviously then, to give a clear analysis of persistent life situa- 
tions by listing or trying to place in categories all of the immediate, 
complex situations which are faced by learners is impossible. Their 
number is myriad. No two children and no two groups of children 
will ever face situations with exactly the same combination of per- 
sistent problems. No child will face a situation with exactly the 
same elements a second time. Any analysis which is to be of help 
to the teacher, who must always be the one who supplies the in- 
sight into what is involved in the immediate situation faced by a 
group or by an individual, must concern itself first with showing 
clearly the persistent and recurring aspects of life situations. These 
are the continuing strands which reappear in different combina- 
tions and at different times in the experiences of learners. Once 
the persistent situations have been identified, some of the typical 
daily life experiences in which they are likely to recur can be 
listed and used as a basis for curriculum experiences. 


The Scope of Persistent Life Situations 

The diagram which follows indicates the general nature of the 
analysis made by the writers of this volume. It shows the sources 
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of the situations of everyday living actually faced by learners, the 
areas in which the persistent life situations recurring in these 
daily life experiences have been grouped, and the way in which 
they are interrelated. 

The Sources of the Situations of Everyday Living 

The situations of everyday living, as indicated in the chart on 
page 99, reside in five major aspects of human life — in the home, 
as a member of a family; in the community, as a participant in 
civic and so( ial activities; in work, as a member of an occupational 
group; in leisure time; and in spiritual activities, whether or not 
they are definitely connected with an organized religious group. 
From these five sources come the problems and situations which 
are actually faced by learners and with which the school curriculuri 
must be concerned. 

All learners are members of family groups, and as such face a 
w^ide variety of situations with wdiich they must deal — situations 
ranging from putting away clothes or sharing toys to helping to 
plan the family budget, preparing meals, caring for younger chil- 
dren, taking care of persons who arc ill. 

All are also members of civic and social groups not only in the 
school, which is in itself a complex and vital community for those 
who are part of it, but in the local and national community as well. 
From the three-year-old interested in the policeman’s uniform to 
the adolescent deciding whether or not to cross the picket line in 
the local theater, learners are bringing their community problems 
to the school and asking for help. 

Work life — those activities which have for their purpose the 
performing of tasks which society wants done — is an integral part 
of the life of everyone. The responsibility of caring for the aquar- 
ium assumed by an elementary school child or the task of editing 
the school paper taken on by the high school youth is no less a 
work obligation than is the time spent by a parent in the local fac- 
tory or on the staff of a city newspaper. 

I.eisiire time — those spare minutes when one feels under obliga- 
tion to no one but oneself — is also a vital part of the lives of both 
young and old. “What shall I do now?” is a recurring question. 
From the answers grow hobbies; lasting interests in music, art, or 
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good books; ability to paint, draw, carve, or write; and those social 
abilities which make one a good host or a pleasant companion. 

Every person also spends time seeking to identify, expressing al- 
legiance to, and drawing upon those spiritual sources which have 
vital meaning to him. Whether he places an omnipnotent Deity, the 
common man, the State, the machine, beauty, natural forces, or 
himself at the center of his universe, every man identifies that to 
which he is willing to devote his life. From the small child asking 
questions about the stars, deciding whether or not to share his toys 
with his friends, or going with his parents to church, to the adoles- 
cent struggling with his personal philosophy of life and orientation 
to his world, learners are spending part of their time in concern 
about the spiritual aspects of living. 

The Areas in Which Persistent Life Situations 
Are Grouped 

Increased understanding and responsibility in dealing with the 
problems and situations of everyday living — arising in family, 
ci'.ic-social, spiritual life, through work or leisure time activities — 
will be built as these problems are dealt with in the light of per- 
sistent life situations of which they are a part. In what areas can 
these persistent life situations ( onveniently be grouped? As indi- 
cated by the chart, the writers of this volume see individual and 
group situations of everyday living calling for three kinds of 
growth: growth in individual capacities, growth in scKial participa- 
tion, and growth in ability to deal with enviu.iimental factors and 
forces. In these three areas lie the persistent life situations with 
which the learner is dealing and must continue to deal as he faces 
them in various combinations in his daily experiences. 

Growth in Individual Capacities, A major value of our society 
is that the maximum development of each individual is essential 
to the well-being of all. This concept recognizes that the learner 
faces situations in which he must be concerned with the physical 
and emotional aspects of growth, health in its widest sense. He also 
faces situations in which intellectual powers are of great im- 
portance — situations where he is called upon to use language and 
number, to apply the techniques of problem solving, to use ade- 
quate methods of work and with them eflFective techniques for 
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bringing about change. The many situations which call for indi- 
vidual cajDacity ior aesthetic expression and appreciation must like- 
wise be recognized — great music: to be enjoyed; crayon, water 
color, and finger paint to be experimented with; classrooms, homes, 
and communities to be made beautilul places to live in, as well as 
convenient places for work. Nor can this concept of individual 
development neglect the fact that every individual faces a num- 
ber of situations with moral implications — establishing individual 
values, identifying spiritual resouices to which he is willing to give 
allegiaiKc, and taking responsibility for the moral choices he 
makes. 

Groivth in Social Participation. Another basic value of our so- 
ciety is that maximum individual and group welfare can come 
about only when there is maxiiiium growth in each individual’s 
ability to work with others. 7’hus it becomes important to identify 
those situations in which the individual is called upon to work 
with others, and to assist him to build those understandings and 
abilities which will help him tc^ become an effec tivc group member. 
Situations in this area have been groupc'd under three categories: 
th(')se involving person-to-person relationships - -{\'Wx\d%, the doc- 
tor, the Icjcal storekeeper, individual members of the family, and 
many others; thcjse in which the individual must act as a member 
of a cooperative group — the family gTou[), the class group, the club, 
the city council, Congress — in whic h he fac es problems of deciding 
on appropriate action as a gioup member, of leadership choice and 
responsibility, and of cjblrgation m delegated authority; and those 
in which he is involved in intergroup relationships — the union, 
the minority group, the pressure group, the nation. 

Growth in Dealing xvith Eiwironmental Factors and Forces. As 
the individual develops in ability to use his rapacities and grows 
in ability to work effectively with others he is constantly dealing 
with environmental fac tors and forces. The natural environment 
— weather, chemical and physical phenomena, biological forces — 
is always present. Where complete control is impossible, intelli- 
gent adaptation is nece.ssary if the human organism is to survive. 
Industrial and technological forces have created a series of new 
situations in which American citizens must have competence. The 
combine is replacing the threshing gang; the research laboratory 
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is becoming a vital part of every industrial concern; information 
now comes by way of the newspaper, radio, telegraph, or telephone 
rather than the town meeting or the local post office. And in our 
increasingly complex world, economic, political, and social struc- 
tures and forces aic powerful environmental factors with which all 
persons are dealing — the United Nations organization has been 
established, government is concerned with raising standards of liv- 
ing, collective bargaining is a recognized instrument, cooperatives 
and credit unions are being organized, to mention only a few. 

In almost every situation of daily living — in family, civic-social 
or spiritual life, in work and leisure time activities — individual 
capacities are called into play and social relationships are present. 
No situation can be met without dealing with the surrounding 
environment — natural, technological, or socio-economic-political. 
The girl who prepares a family meal, lor example, should have 
some knowledge of liealtli needs and of aesthetic arrangement of 
food and table. She also uses ceitain intellectual abilities in read- 
ing r<"c iprs. measuring, and the like. II she is working with anyone 
else she must establish ( oopeiMtive working relationships. In shop- 
ping for food she deals with aspects of the economic structure and 
in cooking it she uses scientific and te< hnological resources. Lack 
of the needed competence in any one of these areas may result in a 
less satisfactory meal than it otherwise would be. Similarly, getting 
a job — whether peisuading the class to place you in charge of the 
lost-and-found department or convincing the employment director 
of a factory to hire you- -may demand jrlcasln.^ personal appear- 
ance, adequate self-expression, techni<|ucs for establishing person- 
to-person lelationships, and ability to handle the tools of the job. 

The tliree major areas in whidi the peisistent life situations are 
gi'ouped and the sub-gioups within them arc clearly interrelated. 
The cjuality of development in one may influence the competence 
that can be attained in another. Poor health, for example, may 
make certain kinds of social relationships diflicult to achieve or 
may change vocational ambitions; inadeejuate methods of work 
may impede growth in ability to deal with environmental factors 
and forces; inability to establish adequate person-to-person rela- 
tionships may make it impt^ssible for an individual to be an effec- 
tive group member; inaccurate information about environmental 
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factors and forces may cause unwise decisions regarding ways of 
coo(>erating with national and international groups. 

Competence in the use of intellectual power, ability to make 
moral choices, certain aspects of mental or emotional health, ability 
to work with others, and the like are called for in almost every 
situation. Out of repeated experiences which contribute not only 
to specific understandings and controls but also to development of 
these constantly needed compietencies, arise certain of the general 
or over-all values and ways of l>chaving so important in our democ- 
racy. Respect for the unique worth of the individual, for the 
values inherent in the democratic method, determination to use 
technological resources for the welfare of the common man, ability 
to use a scientific approach to problems, willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility for actions, can be contributed to through almost 
every experience with which an individual is helped to deal. 

Persistent Life Situations as Learners Face Them 

To list major areas in which growing competence is needed is 
not sufficient. The over-all analysis given in the preceding section 
must be broken into more specific elements to be of concrete help 
to teachers studying the situations faced by their learners. Such a 
detailed analysis is presented in two sections. The first, pages 106 
to 118, lists the persistent life situations which were identified in 
each of the areas. The second, pages 121 to 289, shows for each of 
these situations some of die typical experiences in which it might 
appear in the everyday lives of learners. 

The Analysis of Persistent Life Situations 

As just noted, the section which follows immediately shows the 
persistent life situations identified as those faced by all learners in 
the course of developing ability to use individual capacities, in 
participating as members of social groups, and in dealing with 
environmental factors and forces. In order to give a clear picture 
of the proposed scope of the curriculum, the situations are listed 
at this point without reference to specific experiences in which 
they might be met by learners. 

Decisions regarding the categories most useful in an analysis such 
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as this must necessarily be arbitrary. They represent the best judg- 
ment of the group making the analysis as to the major situations 
which persist through life and are the concern of every indi- 
vidual. In general, closely related situations are grouped together 
and the larger situation of which they seem to be a part is 
stated. Other curiiculum workers might develop a different or- 
ganization of persistent situations and still have an analysis equally 
helpful in understanding the needs of learners. 

The persistent life situations listed on the following pages are 
in no sense to be thought of as the basis of fixed curriculum units. 
Normally every area, and practically every persistent situation 
within that area, will be faced in some form at each grade level. 
Whether it is made the subject of intensive study or is left rela- 
tively untouched, as well as the way in which it will be studied, will 
depend upon the needs of llie particular pupil group. The list 
given here can never be used to prescribe the order in which 
learners should face these persistent life situations or the grade 
levels at which they should be focal. 

Nor arc these persistent situations intended as specific educa- 
tional goals or objectives. Rather they are set up to indicate the 
nature of the problems faced. Those who wish to use the situations 
as a basis for determining goals will need to analyze each situation 
in terms of the understandings and competencies needed if citizens 
in a democratic society are to deal a«lequately with experiences of 
daily living in which the persistent situation occurs. 

All needed competencies and understandings • . ould not be built 
at one time. The position taken in this study is that competence 
ill dealing with pcrsi.stent life situations develops gradually. The 
small child may be controlling only a few pennies, yet he is on his 
way toward concepts of money management which will make him 
competent with a family income. The slightly older child may be 
concerned only about sharing a playground with a neighboring 
gang, yet he is building bases for the stand he will later take on 
international cooperation. The.se understandings are enlarged a 
step at a time as situations which call for them recur. The level 
of accomplishment to be developed with any individual or group 
of learners is dictated by the understandings and abilities needed to 
meet satisfactorily the situations with which the learner is dealing. 
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The small child, for example, evaluating his efforts to build a boat 
that floats sets up standards of workmanship in keeping with his 
maturity. For the very young child they are relatively simple — 
whether the object floats and if it looks to him like a boat. Stand- 
ards of workmanship are extended for the high school student who 
is writing an editorial for the school paper or making a {x>ster for a 
student council campaign. To meet these situations at the maturity 
level of the young adolescent, standards of workmanship may in- 
clude, among others, carrying out an obligation to the point of se- 
curing the desired reactions from others and determining stand- 
ards in keeping with the relative importance of several jobs. As 
persistent life situations are dealt with in their changing and more 
complex forms, understandings are enlarged and abilities extended 
through dealing with the situations of everyday living significant 
to learners as they mature. 

While indicating scope, therefore, these persistent life situations 
serve merely as guides to the teacher studying his learners. They 
cannot be used to determine how or through what experiences an 
individual learner or group of learners will secure needed compe- 
tence. They do not, in and of themselves, indicate what compe- 
tence is needed. They present the recurring problems with which 
all citizens must be able to deal and therefore furnish guidance 
as to the nature of balanced and rounded development for the 
learner. 


SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN INDIVIDUAL 

CAPACITIES 


HEALl'H 

A. Satisfying Physiological Needs 

Meeting food needs Balancing meals in terms of individ- 

ual needs (p. 126 )^ 

Selecting and preparing foods in terms 
of their nutritional elements (p. 126 ) 

Safeguarding the quantity and quality 
of the food supply (p. 126 ) 


1 Pages refer to sections of the detailed charts showing typical experiences in which 
learners of different maturity levels might face the given persistent life situation in 
their everyday living. 
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Meeting needs for air and Regulating ventilation and lighting in 
light terms of individual needs (p. 128) 

Controlling community air conditions 
and providing for adequate sunlight 
(p. 128) 

Maintaining needed body Selecting clothing suited to tempera- 
temperature ture needs (p. 128) 

Adjusting activity to temperature con- 
ditions (p. 128) 

Regulating building temperatures (p. 
130) 

Securing housing conditmns which 
facilitate the maintenance of desired 
temperatures (p. 130) 

Securing needed rest and Balancing rest and activity to meet in- 
activity dividual nc‘eds (p. 130) 

Developing needed skills for relaxa- 
tion and activity (p. 130) 

Scheming hc^me and c'ommunity facili- 
ties for relaxation and activity (p. 
132) 

Meeting sex needs Establish ing appropriate relationships 

with members ol the opposite sex (p. 
132) 

Obtaining constructive social regula- 
tions with rc*gard to sex (p. 132) 

Getting rid of body wastes Establishiirg satisfac tory individual 

routines (p. 131) 

Securing adecjuate sanitary facilities 
for getting rid of body wastes (p. 134) 

B. Satisfying Einotional and Social Nerds 

Achieving secure relations Establishing alfcciionate relationships 
with other people with others (p. 134) 

Achieving status in group situations 
(p.l36) 

Making constructive use of Achieving constructive expression of 
emotions emotions (p. 130) 

Securing balanced satisfactions in liv- 
ing (p. 136) 
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Achieving self-direction Adjusting to personal strengths and 

weaknesses — physical, physiological, 
intellectual, and emotional (p. 138) 

Dealing with success and failure (p. 
138) 

Making choices and resolving conflict 
situations (p. 138) 


C. Avoiding and Casing for Illness and Injury 


Avoiding illness 


Avoiding accidents 


Caring for physical defects 
Caring for illness or injury 


Using health routines necessary to 
well-being (p. 140) 

Providing for disease control in home 
and community (p. 140) 

Using safety measures in home and 
community (p. 142) 

Providing needed safety measures in 
home and community (p. 142) 

Providing for necessary correction of 
physical defects (p. 142) 

Providing adequate first aid (p. 144) 

Providing adequate care in time of 
illness (p. 144) 


INTELLECTUAL POWER 

A. Making Ideas Clear 

Using language to com- 
municate ideas 


Using media other than 
language to express ideas 


0)11 tribu ting to informal discussions 
and conversations (p. 148) 

Making oral presentations (p. 148) 

Expressing ideas in written form (p. 
150) 

Expressing ideas in graphic form (p. 
150) 

Using aesthetic forms of expression (p. 
150) 


B. Understanding the Ideas of Others 

Reading Using the reading approach appro- 

priate to purpose and material (p. 
152) 
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Using source materials appropriately 
(p. 152) 

Interpreting graphic presentations (p. 
154) 

Listening I'ollowing and evaluating informal 

discussion or conversation (p. 154) 

Following and evaluating oral pre- 
sentations (p. 154) 

Understanding musical and dramatic 
foiins of expression (p. 156) 

Observing Intel preting environmental surround- 

ings (p. 156) 


C. Dralinfr xoilfi lirlationships 

Interpreting number I ■ ndei standing symbols and lelation- 

values and symbols sliij)s (p. 158) 

Computing Kstimating amounts (p. 158) 

Making exact computations (p. 160) 

Using instriunenis ol measurement ap- 
propiiately (p. 160) 


D. Using tlfjrcth)r MrthorLs of Work 


Planning 


Using appropi iate le- 
scnirces 


Dec iding on and c larif’;ing purpose (p. 
162) 

Projecting appropriate sequence of 
steps to achieve j)urpose (p. 162) 

Budgeting time a..v energy (p. 164) 

T.ocaiing and evaluating pcjssible re- 
scmrces (p. 164) 


Using a sc ientific approach INing a scientific approach in solving 
to the study of situations practical problems (p. 166) 

resting prc'sent beliefs and attitudes 
against new findings (p. 166) 


RFSPONSIBlld FY FOR MORAL CdlOlCES 
A. Detry'f/ii fling the Nature and Extent of Individual Freedom 
Responding to authority Meeting legal regulations (p. 170) 

Deciding on obligations to constituted 
authorities (p. 170) 
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Responding to authority 
(Cont,) 

Acting upon a personal set 
of values 


Reacting to group mores, customs, 
traditions (p. 172) 

Formulating guides for action (p. 172) 


B. Determining Responsibility to Self and Others 


Preserving integrity in 
human relationships 


Meeting the needs of 
others 


Developing and using the 
potential abilities of self 
and others 


Carrying out commitments (p. 174) 
Respecting property rights (p 174) 
Being intellectually honest (p. 17*1) 

Respecting the uni(|iic background 
and abilities of each individual (p. 
176) 

Modifying personal desires in the in- 
terest of others (p. 176) 

Developing individual capacities for 
social ends (p. 178) 

Securing the contribution ol all those 
concerned with a problem (p. 178) 


AESTHETIC EXPRESSION AND APPRECIATION 


A. Finding Sources of Aesthetic Satisfactions in Oneself 


Expressing the self through 
varied media 


Achieving artistry in daily 
work 

Achieving attractive per- 
sonal appearance 


Providing resources for aesthetic ex- 
pression (p. 182) 

Experimenting with varied media (p. 
182) 

Developing special interests and abili- 
ties (p. 184) 

Finding means of creative expression 
in daily work (p. 184) 

Achieving good grooming (p. 186) 
Selecting attractive clothing (p. 186) 

Using voice, manner, and posture 
effectively (p. 186) 


B. Achieving Aesthetic Satisfactions Through the Environment 

Providing artistic living Ac hie\ ing satisfying space relations (p. 
conditions 188) 
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Selecting furnishings appropriate to 
use (p. 188) 

Using color effectively (p. 188) 

Securing beauty through Securing beauty in community archi- 
community planniiig lecture and landscaping (p. 190) 

Providing the care to keep the com- 
munity attractive (p. 190) 

Securing aesthetic satisfac- Finding aesthetic satisfaction in na-' 

(ions through the natural ture (p. 190) 

environment 

SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN SOCIAL 
PA R TICIPA TION 

PERSON-TO-PERSON RELA l lONSHIPS 

A. FMahlishtng Effective Social Relatioji^ with Others 

Developing friendships Interpreting the responses of others (p. 
and affectionate relation- 196) 

M. I king appropriate responses to 
family and friends (p. 196) 

Deciding on the rights and responsi- 
bilities inherent in a given relation- 
ship (p. 198) 

Responding to casual social Making responses appropriate to per- 
contacts son and circumstance (p. 198) 

Participating in social ac- Determining the ki*'d of social activity 
tivities (p. 200) 

Using the amenities appropriate to the 
situation (p. 200) 

B. Establishing Effective Wot king Relations with Others 

Working with others on a Adjusting working relationships to the 
common enterprise capacities and needs of those partici- 

pating (p. 202) 

Working with others in Deciding on the nature and extent of 
service group relationships service to expect or give (p. 202) 

Working in situations de- Deciding on the nature and extent of 
manding guidance rela- guidance to give or secure (p. 204) 
tionships 
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GROUP MEMBERSHIP 

A. Deciding When to Join a Group 

Deciding when group ac- Deciding whether existing groups 
tivity is desirable meet desired purposes (p. 208) 

Deierniining membership obligations 
(p. 208) 

Deciding when to organize new groups 
or disband old ones (p. 208) 

Deciding on the nature Deciding how actively to participate 
and extent of group par- in group activities (p. 210) 
ticipation 

B. Participating as a Group Member 

Helping to formulate Keeping informed about group activ- 

group policy ity (p. 210) 

Expressing opinions regarding group 
activity (p. 210) 

Coming to joint decisions (p. 212) 

Selecting leaders Determining abilities netxlcd by the 

leader (p. 212) 

Choosing the person to whom to dele- 
gate leadership responsibilities (p. 
212 ) 

Helping to carry out group Determining the needed organization 
policies and personnel to carry out group plans 

(P. 214) 

Evaluating the work of those to whom 
responsibility has bexn delegated (p. 
214) 

Executing group decision (p. 211) 

C. Taking Leadership Responsibilities 

Outlining preliminary Making tentative decisions as to na- 
plans needed to carry out lure of activities and order of business 
leadership responsibilities (p. 216) 

Making tentative decisions as to 
needed personnel and materials (p. 
216) 

Securing cooperative par- Using appropriate techniques to in- 
ticipation of group mem- form group members of ongoing ac- 
bers tivities (p. 218) 
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Using appropriate techniques to 
secure cooperative action (p. 218) 


INI’ERGROIJP REr„\ riONSHIPS 


A. 


Working xritli Rat ini ami Rrli^ious Groups 


Undersmnding the basic 
jHirposes and charactcris- 
lics of racial and religious 
groups 

vSafeguarding the rights 
and responsibilities of 
racial and religious groups 


Securing reliable information about a 
group (p. 222) 

Interpreting the mores of a group (p. 

222 ) 

Supporting or using legal protections 
(p. 221) 

Deciding on the nature and extent of 
s(,cial participation with another 
group (p. 224) 


B. lVo7'/fif/ir zrit/i Soc ?(j-Iu otioinir Groups 

Determining the validity Understanding the basic characteris- 
of distinctions between tic s of other soc io-economic groups (p. 
sexio cTonomic groups 226) 


Safegu.ii (lin<> the rights of Assuring economic and political op- 
economic gj oups pextunities tc^ all grou[)s (p. 226) 


Deciding on the nature and extent of 
social pai ticipation with another 
group (p. 226) 


C. Dealing zciiJi Groups Organized for Specific Aclion 


Deciding when group ac- 
tic^n is justified 


Seem ing c;o(^perative in- 
teraction among groups 


Securing reliable information abc')ut 
the policies of a grcjup (p. 228) 

Dc'ciding when ami now far to suppe^rt 
the activities of an organized group 
(p. 228) 

Determining when cooperative group 
action is dc'siiable and securing effec- 
tive intergroup cooperation (p. 228) 


SITUATfOXS CALLIXG I OR GROWTH IN ABILITY TO DEAL 
WITH ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AND FORCES 

NATUR^VL PIIENC)i\fENA 
A. Dealing with Physical Phenomena 

Adjusting to atmospheric Uiideistanding and adjusting to 
conditions weather conditions (p. 234) 
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Adjusting to atnios])licric 
conditions (Cont.) 

Adjusting to or controlling 
la( tors conditioned by the 
earth's structure and con- 
tents 

Adjusting to factors con- 
ditioned by tlie structure 
of the universe 


Adjusting to condilions of air, mois- 
ture, sunlight (p. 231) 

Dealing with topographic features (p. 
236) 

Conserving and using natural re- 
sources (p. 230) 

Dealing with factois conditioned by 
the relative motion of bodies in the 
solar system (p. 238) 

Exploiing the nature of tlie universe 
(p. 238) 


B. Dt alinir with Plant, Atii/nal, and Insect TAjc 


Producing and using ani- 
mal life 


Pioducing and using in- 
sect life 


Pioducing and using plant 
lile 


Cont resiling and using bac- 
teria 


Using ellective means of jiroducing, 
caring lor, and conlicjlling animal lilc 
(p. 240) 

Using animals and animal products 
for human wcllare (p. 210) 

LJsing ellective means of producing, 
(ontrcjlling, and using insect life (p. 
240) 

Using ellective means of producing, 
piotccting, and c'ontiolling [ilant life 
(p. 212) ■ 

Using plant life lor human wellare (p. 
242)' 

Using mcMsuies to piovidc* immunity 
to bactciia and to piovide lor their 
positive use (p. 242) 


C. IJsifig Physif al and Chemical Forces 


Producing new forms or 
new products through 
chemical or physical 
change 

C'onserving mater ials 


Using physical forces 


Using physical and chemical change 
in activities of everyday living (j). 214) 


Adjusting the choice, care, and use of 
riiaterials to their pr carper ties (p. 214) 

Using appropriate methods of preserv- 
ing materials (p. 244) 

Adjusting to physical forces (p. 246) 
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Usin^^ sources of energy to supplement 
human power (p. 246) 

Using and adjusting to light and sound 
(p. 246) 

TECUN()lX)(;i(: \1. RESOURCES 

A. (Jsinir Trrhyiologiral llrsmircrs 

Using tfjols, machines, and Using common tools correctly (p. 250) 
C(juij)ment Sc-Ieciing and using the tools and ma- 

Uiiiics most effective in a given trade 
(p. 250) 

Using lionseliold and office Seleiling and using appliances which 
('CjuipmeiU and ap[)Jiances conserve human enetgy in houscliold 

and office (p. 252) 

Using instruments of com- Using instMiments of communication 
niiinicalion most elle(ii\e for person-to-person re- 

lationships, for informing individuals, 
or for molding group opinion (p. 252) 

U ,ing i:h ar^s of transporta- Using elfeitively tlie ajipropiiate 

means of transporting jieople and ma- 
ter»\ds (p. 252) 

P>. Cant) ibiititio V; !'('( hnolo^^ital Adi^atu c 

Supporting expcrinicnta- Suji[)orting and keeping informed 

tion which contiilmtcs to about new developments in areas of 

the development of tech- immediate ptasonal comein and in 

nologit al resouices those whith conttibiite to general 

pi ogress (p. 254) 

Assining tlie use of tet h- Assuiing the availability of resourtes 

nologit a 1 lesourtes lor to all and using existing resourtes in 

m.iximum social good keeping with social values (p. 251) 

E(:OX()MIC SOCIAL POId l lCAE S l RUC l URES AND EORCIES 
A. AV/n////g t/ lAi'ing 

I^ioviding for the wot k Assuiing that the needed work of tlie 

lu eds of sot ieiy woihl will be tarricxl out (p. 2(i()) 

Assuring indiviiluals their tight and 
resptinsibilily to wtjrk (p. 260) 

Assuming inclivitlual work Deciding what share of the world’s 
responsibility work to do (p. 262) 
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Achieving effective work- 
manship 


Determining what should 
be paid for work 


\Vc)rking in and through 
vocational structures 


Dctei mining standards adecpiate for 
the job to be done and appropriate 
means of maintaining them (p. 262) 

Providing working conditions which 
will make for the greatest efficiency (p. 
262) 

Deciding on adeejuate remuneration 
for a given job (p. 261) 

Securing appropriate adjustments in 
remuneration (p. 264) 

Organizing or working effectively with 
personnel structures (p. 261) 

Working effectively with vocational 
organizations (p. 266) 


B. Securing (U)ods and Services 


Making the world's goods 
and services available 


Buying and selling the 
world’s goods and services 


Nfanaging money 


Assuring ie<i])rocal trade relations (p. 
266) 

Securing adctpiate and effective eco- 
nomic distribution of goods and seiv- 
ices (p. 266) 

Deciding where to buy or sell (p. 2(')S) 

Deiei mining the ((uality of goods or 
services (p. 26)8) 

Determining a fair price lor goods or 
services (p. 268) 

Deciding on the medium to use in pay- 
ing for goods (p. 270) 

Using systems of credit buying or sell- 
ing (p. 270) 

Budgeting income! (p. 270) 

Investing savings (p. 270) 

Borrowing money (p. 272) 


C. Providing for Social Welfare 

Working in and through Providing security in family relation- 
the family group ships (p. 272) 

Sharing in family responsibilities (p. 
272) 
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Participating in commu- 
nity provisions for welfare 


Using government as a 
means to guarantee wel- 
fare 


Participating in group insurance and 
other protective measures (p. 274) 

Sharing in community eflorts toward 
social welfare (p. 274) 

Providing adccjiiate public services (p. 
276) 

Pioviding legal proteciions needed to 
guarantee the welfare of all (p. 276) 

C^ontrolling the use of natural re- 
sources (p. 276) 


D. Molding Public Opinion 

Pariitipating in organized 
education 


Working uith educative 
agent ies otlier than the 
schools 


Using instruments for dis- 
seminating information 


Participating in decisions regarding 
the extent of educational opportuni- 
ties (p. 278) 

Assuming ap})ropriate responsibility 
lor the natuie ol the educational pro- 
gram and its support (p. 278) 

1 lelping l(^ pre^vide nc'cded community 
ethical ional resources (p. 2tS()) 

Deciding which educational agencies, 
other than the school, to use and 
support (p. 280) 

I'.iking action in situations involving 
the control, supervision, and protec- 
lion of educational agencies (}). 280) 

Using sound base -s .or interpreting in- 
formation (p. 282) 

Usingappropr iate instruments through 
which to present a point of view (p. 
282) 

Taking action in situations involving 
the control or supervision of sources 
of information (p. 282) 


E. Participating in Ijn al and National Government 

Electing governmental tep- Participating in the nomination and 
resell tatives election of candidates for office (p. 284) 

Securing effective organi- Considering the effectiveness of exist- 
zation for government ing organization of personnel (p. 284) 
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Securing efTectivc organi- Appraising the activities oC repre- 
zation, etc. (Conf.) sentatives (p. 286) 

Making and enforcing Taking a rcsponsihic part in fhc 
laws making and changing of laws (p. 286) 

Cooperating with agencies of law en- 
forcement (p. 286) 

Pioviding adccpiate finan- Helping to deterininc policies regard- 
cial siij)port lor govern- ing i he amount and sources of govern- 
nit'nt iiient income (p. 288) 

Sharing in setting policy regarding the 
use of government income (p. 28S) 

Typical Situations of Everyday Living in Which 
Persistent Life Situations Appear 

What arc the cxf)cricnces in wliith Icaincrs might fare these 
persistent lilc situations? Althoiigli the answer can never he given 
exactly for any one group of learners, it is possible to give help to 
the teacher working with his own class group. I'he charts which 
follow are olfered as a guide to those studying their learneis. I'hey 
indicate situations of daily living typical of those faced by children 
and youth of varying maluiities and backgrounds. In .so far as 
jjo.ssible situations aiising in the home, in the school, ;ind in the 
tommunity have been listed, although the analysis does not neces- 
sarily identify the source. 

Since a major purpose of this chapter is to give help to teachers 
working w'ith learners of different ages, experiences have been 
grouped with releience to e.trly childhood, later childhood, youth, 
and adulthood, riiose which seem to be characteristic of each age 
range have been stressed. Kven .so, situations similar to those listed 
under one groujiing may appear for the lirst time with some chil- 
dren who are younger or with many who are older. The divisions 
are not to be thought of as indicating grade levels. A third grade 
child, for examf)le, may be involved in many experiences similar 
to those listed under later childhood, while a fifth or sixth grade 
group may be having experiences which have been indicated as 
more characteristic of youth, or may be struggling for the first time 
with some which are more nearly the typical problems of early 
childhood. The type of family, community, and society in which 
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a child is groAving up, as well as his own individual rate of develop- 
ment, will have a marked effect on the situations with which he is 
trying to deal. 

No attempt has been made to cover all possible experiences relat- 
ing to each pcrsist- ni hie situation. Rather, the emphasis has been 
on identifying a suHicient number which are typical of rural and 
urban groups, of various economic levels, and of various cultural 
patterns so that the teacher will be able to see his learners in the 
analysis. No one learner will deal with all of the experiences listed. 
A particular learner may not meet any of them exactly as described. 

Although a variety of typical daily life situations has been listed 
for each j)ersistent jnoblcm, tiiere is no intent that the learner 
shall Iiave experience in dealing with eac h sejxirate situation. The 
gTouj^ing of a number of cxpeiiences around a persistent life prob- 
lem is done in order to show how the evciyday situations from 
eaily chiKUiood to adulthood (ontiibute to and call for growing 
competence in dealing with the same persistent life situation, 
'riiere w cadd be no greater misuse (if the chaits whidi follow than 
to attempt t(j iiave eac h leai ner c xperieiu e what is involved in each 
separate situation. In the first [iku e, this would deny the assump- 
ti(jn that there ire individual dilferences in needs and concerns. 
Second, it w(juld fail to lake into acc'oiini the fact that home and 
community may have given all the hel[) tlial is necessary in rela- 
tion to certain situation.^. It also would make for a great deal of 
unnecessary lepetition ot like types of experieiuc. 

Because daily life experiences are compL , each expenciic:e 
listed as conti ibuting to one persistent life situation also makes a 
contribution toolheis. Moic than one persistent life* situation may 
appear in a single expeiienee. The leaclur, tlierefore, working 
with the complex problems faced by leai ners, will not work within 
the area of a single c hai l. A high sc hool group concerned with the 
issues involved in providing better working conditions in local 
factories may well find tlieinsclves face to face with situations hav- 
ing to do with “Karninga laving,” ”C:oniributing to l echnological 
Advance,” and “Aviuding and C^aiing for Illness and Injury” — 
areas found respectively in the charts on Fxonomic-Social-Political 
Structures and Vovccs, recimologic al Resources, and Health. The 
same experience, therefore, may be repeated in more than one 
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section of the same chart or in several charts as aspects of it con- 
tribute to or draw upon several persistent life situations. For ex- 
ample, sharing in the planning of activities appears in varied forms 
at all age levels. It will be found listed under such sections as 
“Using Effective Methods of Work,'* “Making Ideas Clear,” and 
“Understanding the Ideas of Others,” which are parts of the chart 
giving typical situations calling for growth in ability to use Intel- 
lectual Power. These three persistent situations, and in some cases 
still others, may all be contributed to through experiences in which 
individuals learn to plan together. The teacher, guiding the 
specific learning experience, will help his learners deal with as 
many persistent situations as are significant for them. The ex- 
periences indicated on the charts serve as guides to what these 
situations might be. 

The implications of focusing primary attention on persistent or 
recurring life situations, rather than on complex areas of daily 
living, should be clearly recognized. It would be quite possible to 
take a major area of living, such as housing, transportation, or 
conservation ol human and natural resources, and indicate the 
many sub-problems which might be involved. If this were done, 
many of the persistent problems identified in the present analysis 
would necessarily appear, since they were selected because they 
were seen as tlic persistent strands recurring through all human 
experience. For example, a number of the problems faced as 
aspects of securing adequate housing involve growing ability to 
meet physiological necefs — for adequate rest and relaxation, for 
food, for ventilation, for adequate sanitary facilities. These same 
problems recur when the (lucslion of conserving human resources 
is analyzed. They are also aspects of the area of transjxirtation. 
Such analyses of areas of living or even of everyday experiences can 
be made endlessly. Every single experience faced by learners and 
every area of human experience so analyzed would show similar 
complexity and similar duplication of certain recurring elements. 
Furthermore, the exact nature of the everyday situation varies with 
the learner and can never be positively stated in advance. The 
teacher needs to have clearly outlined a picture of what the scope of 
the persistent or recurring situations is, and be given as much help as 
possible on how they might be identified in the lives of learners. 



PERSISTENT LIFE SITUATIONS 
AS LEARNERS FACE THEM 


Pages 122-289 present the charts described in the preceding paragraph. They 
suggest situations ol daily living thiough which children, youth, and adults 
face pcisistcnt life situations. T’hey point to the changing nature and com- 
plexity of situations of everyday living as learners move through childhood 
toward adulthood. They are presented as a guide to tcacheis, parents, and 
others seeking (1) to identify the cveiyday situations faced by those with whom 
they are working and (2) to understand the persistent life situations involved 

in these evciyday activities. 



Growth in Individual Capacities 

Kach person takes himself, liis capacities and limitations and 
what he has learned to do with them, and his values and attitudes 
into every experience with which he deals. The charts in this first 
section give attention to the persistent life situations which each 
individual hices as he is called upon to maintain and use his indi- 
vidual capacities in the experiences of daily living. 

Social welfare, in the end, depends upon tlie degree to which 
each citizen has been fitted to take his appropriate plate in society. 
"I'o help eac h individual develop so that lie is making maximum 
use of his own powers has been identified as one of our democratic 
values. It has been indicated that this demands total development. 
Persons are needed who have the physical health and emotional 
stability nccessaiy to meet the demands of daily living. These 
same persons must be individuals who can think, who have learned 
the technicpies of a scientific approach to problems, and who have 
developed the intellectual tools with which to work effectively. 
Human needs lor aesthetic expression and appreciation must also 
l)e recognized if our citizens are to be able to draw upon the full 
resources which make for ricliness and balanced satisfactions in 
living. In addition, persons who make consistent and effective 
judgments in the wide vaiiety of situations tliey face must have 
built a set of values, have come to decisions regarding the spiritual 
resources to which they arc willing to give allegiance, and have 
learned to use the values which they accept as guides in decisions 
involving medial choice and responsibility. Some or all of these in- 
dividual capacities - -physical, emotional, intellectual, aesthetic, 
spiritual — arc needed in every experience with which an indi- 
vidual must deal. Failure to help a person develop in any area 
leads to less effective self-realization, and as a result to a less ade- 
quate contribution to social welfare than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The persistent life situations identified in this section must be 
seen in relation to those in the two sections which follow — situa- 
tions involving social participation and those calling for ability to 
deal with environmental factors and forces — to view the total 
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range of the persistent problems with which all persons must deal. 
Daily life expei ient cs usually call for ability in all three areas. The 
division should serve to highlight the variety of the problems faced, 
not to deny their intcrrclalionships. As each separate chart is dis- 
cussed an effort cill be made to show some of the more important 
interrelationships. 

In developing individual capacities merely achieving a high de- 
gree of competence is not enoiigli. Kadi poison must understand 
the processes through which his growth came about and must be 
able to use these piocesses to maintain and continue to add to his 
competence. "1\) l)e physically well, for example, is only half the 
problem. A person must know how to maintain his health, be 
able to act intelligently to recover at the time of illness, and know 
what to do to safeguard the health of others. Excellent ability to 
read must be supplemented with knowledge of how to go about 
developing the new technic|ues necxled in reading new tyjjes of 
mateiials. High moral standards, dcwcOoped through absolute ac- 
ceptance of the values of others, may not stand the strain of con- 
tinued presMucs unless the individual has been helped to make 
intelligent appraisal of the bases u[K)n which these standards rest. 
What is clesin'd is a person who has achieved c Ifc'c tive development 
of his individual ca[)acities and who has sound bases for taking 
intelligent ac tion in nickeling his own growth needs. 

Some 'ryj)ic'al Situations (falling for (irowth 
in Ability to Mc'et Health >^'x*cls 

Growth in ability to meet liealth needs inehides both individual 
welfare and the weliaie ol others - in the family, in other immediate 
scjeial groups, and in larger national and world relationships. Even 
the young child laces situations in which he is c alled upon to safe- 
guard the health of others. As an adult he iaees cpiestions regarcK 
ing the feeding, clothing, and housing of the pc'oples of his <3wii 
and Ollier lands, ol the provision of ade quate medical care lor all, 
of the support which should be given to facilitate research in the 
prevention and control of disease. Today the world implications 
of human health needs arc becoming inn easingly c lear. Peace can- 
not be maintained in a world where there arc large groups of 
people starving, lacking tiie clothing and shelter necessary to keep 
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them warm, in need of the drugs which help to control disease. 
Nor can peace be maintained if people are unable to find the evi- 
dences of sincere interest and good will and the sources of bal- 
anced satislactions in living which make for security in relation- 
ships with others. 

In the chart which follows, physical and mental health are 
treated in separate sextions. While this helps to focus more clearly 
on specific situations it should not obscure the interrelationships 
between the two aspects of the total prol)lem. Physical well-being 
has a delinite effect upon ability to satisfy emotional and social 
needs. On the other hand, severe emotional tensions, unresolved 
conflict situations, unsatisfied needs for status in the group or for 
affectionate relationships with other individuals have a definite 
effect upon physical functions. Health, in its full meaning, vails 
for ability to meet both types of situations. Many of the everyday 
experiences which people face involve persistent problems from 
both areas. 

Persistent situations calling primarily for ability to meet physio- 
logical needs have been grouped in a section separate from those 
centered around avoiding or caiing for illness or injury. Again 
there are many interrelationships. Many of the daily life experi- 
ences which demand the use of health routines necessary fcjr well- 
being call directly for ability to deal with the persistent problems 
of meeting food needs, maintaining needed body temperature, and 
others related to satisfying physiological needs. Fhe teacher, help- 
ing learners face the complex situations of daily life which call for 
a variety of health routines, identifies and helps to build the needed 
understandings demanded by whatever persistent situations related 
to the meeting of physiological needs happen to be involved in the 
immediate situation. At the same time he builds toward such other 
concepts as the importance of knowing the routines suited to indi- 
vidual needs and the desirability of practicing them regularly. 
Such overlapping is inevitable when the attempt is to show a single 
persistent life situation in relation to the immediate activities of 
daily life in which many persistent situations may be involved. 

The daily life experiences given in this chart also involve many 
persistent life situations appearing in other parts of the analysis. A 
few of the more important relationships will serve to illustrate. 
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Experiences such as securing adequate housing and clothing to 
meet individual needs or tfiose of a family draw not only upon 
several peisistcnt problems in the health area but also ujx)n certain 
aspects of aesthetic expression and appreciation, upon tlie problems 
of securing goods and services, providing for social welfare, and 
using technological resources. Some of the situations of daily liv- 
ing involving ability to meet physiological needs also call for under- 
standings important in dealing with physical phenomena, plant 
and animal liie, and physical and chemical forces. Many of the ex- 
periences in which the individual strives to satisfy emotional and 
social needs may also call for competence in person-to-person rela- 
tionships. in group membership, and in intergroup relationships, 
and at times include certain problems of mcjral choice and re- 
sponsibility and of aesrhc'tic ex[>ression and appreciation. 

Many of the situations laced in eaily childhood arc those in 
which the problem is mainly that of adapting to family and school 
patterns. Some of the most important learnings at this level come 
as habi».> are formed through repeated opportunities to participate 
in situatiems in which the health practices are used. Simple ex- 
planations at first are generally all that are needed. For later 
childhood and adolescence many more of the “reasons why” are 
needed and a much larger measure of understanding of both 
physiological and psycholcjgical processes c an be given as the prob- 
lem demands it and the maturity of the learner makes the informa- 
tion meaningful for him. In later childhood, and more definitely 
in youth and adulthcjod, educators must rcc<.'giiizc their respe^nsi- 
bility to expand understandings beyond individual needs to those 
basic to safeguarding the health of social groups from the immedi- 
ate family to the world. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR 
GROWTH IN ABILITY TO MEET HEALTH NEEDS 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


A. Satisfying Physiological Needs 


A. Satisfying Physiological Needs 


MEETINCt Adjusting to family food patterns 

FOOD NEEDS (Frying new foods; learning to cat 
standard family dishes; understand- 
Balaneing ing general reasons hack of dilFcr- 

Meals cnees in foods eaten hy various mem- 

bers of the family; finding why other 
children do not eat the same kinds 
of food; li riding why panaits urge 
him to drink his milk, eat the varied 
foods on his plate; accepting' par- 
ental choices in restaurant meals; 
sharing in mid -morning lunch at 
school . . . ) 


Making choices which satisfy indi- 
vidual tastes withiu familypatterns 

(Discovering Ixises on which to sug- 
gest alternative dishes in family 
meals; choosing from among kinds 
of foods in cafetci ia; finding the rea- 
son for school hmchroom regulations 
regarding choice of food; pa'^'king 
school lunch l)ox; suggesting foods 
for special occasions; deciding how 
much to eat, what to eat between 
meals; choosing candy or other food 
on which to spend allowance . . . ) 


Knowing and 
Safeguarding 
Nutritional 
Values 


Adjusting to family patterns which 
safeguard maximum contribution 
of nutritional elements in foods 
(Taking adecpiate amount of lime 
for meals; learning how to chew 
food; making mealtimes pleasant 
and free from quarrels or unpleasant 
topics; helping pnqiare food on oc- 
casion at home or school . . . ) 


Finding major nutritional contri- 
butions of common foods (Asking 
about the meaning of common terms 
such as vitamin, caloric'; finding out 
about new foods s<‘en in grocery 
store; selecting items on family gro- 
cery list; finding the major nutri- 
tional contributions of such foods as 
milk, coinincm vegetables . . . ) 


Safeguarding 

Food 

Supply 


Sharing in family and school ef- 
forts t6 guard against waste of food 
(Taking small helpings and asking 
for seconds; taking small portions of 
unfamiliar foods; helping grow a 
vegetable garden . . . ) 


Understanding family and com- 
munity concerns about food short- 
ages (Finding wdiat is done to pro- 
vide food for victims of flood and 
famine; finding what happens to 
money collected in local Community 
Chest or Red Cross drives; finding 
why mother is concerned when fresh 
fruits or vegetables are not available; 
investigating local reports about food 
shortages; discussing such local meas- 
ures for assuring the quality of foods 
as pasteurization, inspection of 
stores; helping raise a garden. . . ) 
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ADULTHOOD 


A. Satisfying Physiologiial Needs 

Selecting food to achieve definite physical 
results (Deriding on aiul preparing oct asional 
family meals; gelling meals for young chil- 
dren; In-lping prepare meals lor inv<dids; de- 
ciding on special alhleles’ da is: considering 
pi ohlems of and dangias in dieting to main- 
lain allractive prasonal appearance; deciding 
wlielluT to adopt food fads rif the gang; se- 
lecting refreshments for parlies, school han- 
quets . . . ) 


Finding how to tell nutritional quality of 
foods and preserve it in food preparation 

(Finding the meaning of common brands, 
lalicls, and accepted slaodards; anaK/ing ad- 
vertisements about foods; finding lunv to se- 
If'Ct fresh fiiiits or vegetables; linding how to 
use informalion from eduealional n^searc b 
and promolional agrmeies; finding how U) 
pre[)an‘ meals to pres(*rve nulrilional values 
in foods; inv(*stigating the dilTerenees be- 
tween canned, iVo/en, and fresh products; in- 
vesligaling the <'lVeets of various mih'itional 
el(‘inents on health; finding die influener* of 
emotions on digestion . . • ) 

Understanding the issues involved and tak- 
ing action when possible to safeguard the 
quality and quantity of food supply ((a)- 
operating in emer gency food measures for vic- 
tims of flood and famine; helping preserve 
foods; growing a garden; raismg animals, 
fowl; finding liow to rare for plant and ani- 
mal life to ensure the most satisfactory yield; 
discussing the purposr' of |)in'e food laws; 
ronsiderirv/ the [>ur])ose of rationing; ffiscuss- 
ing internation.d plans to pi’ovide for laitri- 
tional needs of underfed j)e()ples; d seussing 
issues involved in proposals to I’aise iK.iional 
standards of living . . . ) 


A. Satisfying Physiological Needs 

Providing balanced meals in terms of indi- 
vidual needs of those who consume them 
(Adjusting choie('S to pei'sonal fatigue or 
ciuMgv ru‘('ds; preparing me.ds for young 
children; feeding invalids; se let ling refresh- 
ments for special occasirins; deriding when to 
supph'inrMU diet with special nntrilional 
protliicls . . . ) 


Selecting and preparing foods which meet 
desired nutritional standards (Interpreting 
brMruls and l.ibels; int<'t pi(‘ting <Klvertiving; 
deiiding b(‘t\\een fresh or canned vegetables; 
choosing meats; deriding wlielher to buy cn- 
riehcd bi'cad or other producis which have 
vitamins added; using infonnatif)n firjin edu- 
cation.il research ami proinolioiird agencies; 
preparing m(*.ds so as to conservr* nutritional 
elements; helping achieve conditions at meal- 
limes that .il’' / body to make list' of full nu- 
ll ilionai cpi.;t lies of fooils . . . ) 


Acting to safeguard the quantity and qual- 
ity of national and world food supply ((lo- 
riperaling in relief, famine, flood emergencies; 
voting on pure food laws; acting upon pro- 
pos.ils to raise national standards of living; 
acting upon international plans to provide for 
nutritional needs of underfed peoples; taking 
action on national plans to increase supply of 
raw foods through subsidies, crop control, rx- 
periiiKMital farms and the like; raising a gar- 
den or livestock for family or community 
iic('ds; preserving foods needed for family . . .) 
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MEETING 
NEEDS FOR 
AIR AND 
LIGHT 

Regulating 
Ventilation 
and Lighting 


Controlling 
Community 
Air Conditions 
and Providing 
for Sunlight 


Carrying out adult decisions as to 
needs for fresh air and light (Find- 
ing why parents open bedroom win- 
dows or take other steps to ventilate 
home; helping regulate ventilation 
in classroom or home; helping de- 
cide when lights are needed; pulling 
shades when needed; holding book 
or placing work to secure adequate 
light . . . ) 


Sharing in home and community 
provisions for fresh air and sun- 
light (Playing out of doors during 
recess or after school when choice of 
outdoor activities is desirable; shar- 
ing in family picnics, trips; accept- 
ing family recommendations to pre- 
vent sunburn . . . ) 


Finding how and when to provide 
fresh air and adequate light in 
situations where personally con- 
cerned (Helping air house or class- 
room; regulating ventilation in his 
own bedroom; finding how to venti- 
late a room properly; finding why 
people feel drowsy in poorly venti- 
lated rooms; finding how large build- 
ings are ventilated; turning on lights 
when needed; finding good light for 
reading; finding what strength of 
light bulb is appropriate for different 
situations; protecting eyes from 
glare . . . ) 

Understanding significant commu- 
nity measures for controlling air 
conditions and providing sunlight 

(Discussing community plans for 
smoke control; investigating local 
measures to control air conditions in 
industrial areas; discussing city plan- 
ning projects which affect his family 
or neighborhood; finding how to 
prevent sunburn . . . ) 


MAINTAIN- 
ING NEEDED 
BODY 
TEMPERA- 
TURE 

Selecting 

Appropriate 

Clothing 


Telling when different amounts 
or kinds of clothing are needed 

(Learning to tell when discomfort 
is caused by too much or too little 
clothing; finding why parents insist 
on special clothing in rain, cold 
-.veather, very warm days; selecting 
appropriate clothing with help of 
adults . . . ) 


Selecting clothing with regard to 
activity and temperature condi- 
tions (Selecting appropriate clothing 
for various types of activities, out- 
door play, rainy days; deciding on 
amount of covering needed when 
sleeping; finding how and why 
weight of clothing is adjusted to ac- 
tivity and temperature; finding why 
parents insist on special clothing 
after illness, on sweaters after being 
overheated . . . ) 


Adjusting 
Activity 
to Tempera- 
ture 


Making simple adjustments to tem- 
perature conditions (Taking adult 
advice about games on hot days; 
finding how to keep hands and feet 
warm on cold days; following adult 
advice about cooling off after strenu- 
ous play . . . ) 


Choosing activities which take ac- 
count of temperature conditions 

(Deciding what games to play on 
very warm days; deciding how to 
keep warm when outdoors on very 
cold days; finding how to use cool 
drinks; bathing appropriately to 
cool off ... ) 
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Taking responsibility for regulating venti- 
lation and lighting in situations where per- 
sonally involved (Securing nroper ventila- 
tion and lighting in home or school rooms; 
assuming responsibility for ventilation in 
school auditorium, other places where large 
crowds are gathered; finding what is involved 
in building a house to assure proper ventila- 
tion and light; discovering the methods and 
purposes of air conditioning; investigating 
new methods of lighting; arranging adequate 
lighting for reading or work . . . ) 


Understanding issues involved in com- 
munity measures for control of air and sun- 
light and cooperating where possible (In- 
vestigating slum conditions; understanding 
issues involved in community measures to 
provide smoke control, parks and play- 
grounds, adequate* lio ising; cooperating in 
community plans to safeguard community 
needs for fresh air and sunshine . . . ) 


Regulating ventilation and lighting in 
home or place of work to meet needs of self 
and others (Selecting or building house to 
secure proper ventilation and light; deciding 
whether to air-condition place of business; 
regulating ventilation and lighting to meet 
needs of self and members of family when 
sleeping, at play, at work; helping children 
learn how to meet their needs for light and air; 
deciding what kind and quality of light are 
needed . . . ) 


Acting to safeguard an adequate supply of 
fresh air and sunlight for self and others 

(Taking action on community provisions for 
smoke control; securing adequate play space 
for children; helping provide summer camp 
experiences for children; taking action on 
city planning to separate housing and indus- 
trial areas . . . ) 


Selectiug clothiug in terms of individual 
needs and social demands (Selecting cloth- 
ing which will gain social approval and still 
meet temperature needs — following the school 
fad in sweaters, socks, while still keeping 
warm; selecting clothing in terms of weather 
and projected activities; dressing younger 
children for various activities and weather 
conditions; deciding how much bedding is 
needed for self or younger children; sharing in 
efforts of local welfare agencies to provide 
clothing for underprivilcgefl or victims of dis- 
aster . . . ) 

Adjusting activity to temperature condi- 
tions (Deciding where to take vacation; de- 
ciding what time of day to play active spcjrts; 
planning group activities with reference to 
temperature; finding how to cool off after 
strenuous sports . . . ) 


Providing clothing suited to the needs of 
self and others (Deciding on weight of cloth- 
ing for self or children in the light of such fac- 
tors as kind of activity, temperature, weather, 
physical condition; deciding how much 
bedding is ne" ’.*d for young children, in- 
valids; helping children learn to make sound 
choice of clothing; sharing in community and 
national plans to supply clothing to those in 
special need . . . ) 


Adjusting or helping others adjust activity 
to temperature conditions (Deciding when 
to plan vacations for self or others; deciding 
where to take vacation; helping children 
plan activities for very warm or cold weather; 
adjusting personal activities to weather con- 
ditions . . . ) 
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Regulating 

Building 

remperature 


Maintaining 

Desired 

Temperature 

riirough 

Adequate 

I lousing 


Finding ways of avoiding discom- 
fort caused by room being too 
warm or too cold (relling when 
room is too warm or too eool; find- 
ing how one regulates the heat in a 
room; reading thermometers; help- 
ing decide when classroom tempera- 
tures need changing; regula(ing op- 
ening of doors and windows - . . ) 

Observing family and community 
efforts to provide housing condi- 
tions that contribute to adequate 
temperature (Watching a house in 
the neighboorhood being built; 
watching father put up storm win- 
dows; finding why school ventila- 
tion system is operated by custodian 
and classroom windows are not op- 
ened by teacher . . . ) 


Adjusting heat in rooms where on< 
is at work or at play (f inding ho\i 
to tell how warm a room sh(nild lx- 
reading thermometers; helfjing p.ir 
cuts care for heating system at home, 
helping control heat in classroom; 
finding how to control drafts in ad- 
justing room temperatures . . . ) 

Helping with family efforts to pro- 
vide housing conditions which 
contribute to adequate tempera- 
ture (Finding wliat purpose is served 
by systems of insulation in the ho m* 
- helping put on storin* windows, 
weather-strip doors; linding dilfer- 
ences between lu^atiiig systems ot 
home and school; undtTstanding 
the general principles of the air-con- 
ditioning systems in use in local 
buildings; finding how community 
housing projects co/itribute to better 
heating and ventilation . . . ) 


SECURING 
NEEDED 
REST AND 
ACTIVITY 

Balancing 
Rest and 
Activity 


Developing 
Needed 
Skills for 
Relaxation 
and 

Activity 


Securing rest and exercise within 
family and school facilities (Know- 
ing when physical activity is needed 
— when to stretch, when to move 
about after quiet work; knowing 
when tired and needing a rest; tak- 
ing afternoon nap; gr>ing to bed 
when told; siiariirg in school rest 
periods; participating in school play 
periods; deciding what to play at 
school and at home . . . ) 

Experimenting with a variety of 
ways of securing relaxation and 
activity (I'hrowing and catching 
balls; running, skipping, jumping; 
playing with skates; sharing in 
rhythmic activities; playing in 
water; learning to find satisfaction 
in quiet activities such as reading, 
music, painting . . . ) 


Selecting activities which meet in- 
dividual interests within family 
and school facilities (Sh.iriiig in dc- 
cisioi\s as to hour of going to bod; 
deciding what games to [day; helf)- 
ing plan the schedule of the school 
day; linding why [parents and others 
insist on adctjual*' rest and activity; 
planning out-of-school time to se- 
cure both active play and quiet ac- 
tivities . . . ) 

Developing skills basic to meeting 
needs for rest and activity (Plav- 
ing baseball, fool ball, tennis; skat- 
ing, swimming, skiing; riding bicy- 
cle; developing hobbies; exptri- 
menting with new uses of reading, 
work with clay, construction, sew- 
ing, music; learning to play quiet 
games . . . ) 
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Controlling heat in buildings to meet the 
needs of those using them (/Vlinsti?ig u-in- 
j)?r\iturc of room to a given ,i- ivity; t.ikiiig 
charge of heating system at iiomc; deriding 
on ne<‘ded lemperalnn* of sc'hool g\mn.isiiim 
for tlarircs (jr games . . . ) 


Cooperating in home and community ac- 
tions to secure housing conditions which 
facilitate the maintaining of desired tem- 
perature (Helping insnlatt* liome; disrnssing 
issue's involved in proposed lujiising pro)('cts; 
investigating the methods and purpoH's of air 
conditioning; helping parents decide on ade- 
cpiate heating system for tlie home; dist nssing 
(lie possihh* hardships of a threatened fuel 
shortage . . . ) 


Providing for the adjustment of building 
temperatures to the needs of those who use 
them (Adjusting temteratuie of home or 
place nf husiness to purposes for which they 
are to he used; taking responsibility for heat- 
ing system in the home; adjusting tempera- 
tures by means which avoids drafts, other un- 
desirable conditions . . . ) 


Securing housing conditions which facili- 
tate maintaining desired temperatures 

(Seeming the construction needed to give 
adecpiate control of heat in home; acting 
upon proposed housing projects; deciding 
whellicr to use air conditioning; deciding 
what heating system to use in house or place 
of business; regulating heating to take ac- 
eounl of national and world fuel supply; 
deriding whether to support plans to provide 
for re( onstriu lion in other nations . . . ) 


^fceting individual rest and activity needs 
and understanding issues involved in as- 
suring the same to others (Dc'eiding amount 
of sleep needed, numb<T of nights out; taking 
responsibility for training routines as a mem- 
ber of school team; adjusting routines to un- 
usual demands --securing extra rest when 
facing unusually active days; discussing pur- 
pose of legislation relating to a shorter work- 
ing w'cek, child labor . . . ) 

Adjusting forms of relaxation and activity 
in the light of personal and social consid- 
erations (Learning to dance; deciding \vhat 
school teams to play on; deciding w'luU other 
active individual and social enterprises to 
take ])art in; developing hobbies; extending 
interests in reading, in forms of aesthetic (ex- 
pression . . . ) 


Providing for balance of rest and activity 
to meet needs of self and others (Adjusting 
anuMints u\ rest and r( laxalion to physical de- 
mands; planning vacations; seeing that 
( hildren in family stM ure adixjuate rest and 
activity; .iciing on labor laws n’garding a 
shorter working week, child labor . . . ) 


Adjusting activity and relaxation to age 
and energy (Deriding on channels through 
whi('h to s<'(:uie (’xen ise- golf, hiking, fishing; 
teaching ( liildnai how to [)lay games; pur- 
suing hobbies; enjoying and helping children 
to enjoy forms of a(*sthelic expression . . . ) 
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Securing 
Facilities 
for Rest 
and 

Activity 


Finding sources for play and re- 
laxation within the environment 

(Using community playgrounds; de- 
ciding where to keep playthings; 
learning to use school facilities; find- 
ing sources of activity in his environ- 
ment — playing with pets, climb- 
ing . . . ) 


Sharing in use of and provision for 
home and community facilities for 
relaxation and activity (Faking re- 
sponsible share in using and caring 
for equipment in community play- 
ground; helping equip playground 
at school or play space at home; de- 
ciding which teams or clubs to join; 
adjusting games to space and num- 
bers playing; making a garden . . . ) 


MEETING 
SEX NEEDS 

Establishing 
Appropriate 
Relationships 
with Opposite 
Sex 


Obtaining simple answers to ques- 
tions about sex and learning to 
work and play with both sexes 

(Asking about new baby in family; 
asking where babies come from; 
asking about physical differences of 
boys and girls; playing with chil- 
dren of own and opposite sex . . . ) 


Establishing friendshins and work- 
ing relationships with members of 
own and opposite sex and acquir- 
ing general information regard- 
ing reproduction (Finding how 
babies are born; raising animals; 
finding reasons for physical differ- 
ences; Joining club groups and 
gangs; dci'iding uhen to include 
members of opposite sex in activi- 
ties; observing accepted mores re- 
garding behavior of one’s own 
sex ... ) 


Obtaining 

Constructive 

Social 

Regulations 


Finding implications of parental 
or press references to social prob- 
lems (Asking about the reasons for 
divorce; asking whv older brothers 
or sisters arc not allowed to go to 
roadhouses; discussing tabloid re- 
ports . . . ) 
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Finding what is involved in making ade- 
quate provisions for relaxation and activity 
and taking responsible sha.c where possi- 
ble (Helping make scIuk^I lacilities available 
to other groups; helping lay plans for com- 
munity playgrounds; organizing or sharing 
in hiking clubs, teams; discussing plans for 
community parks; cooperating with other 
members of the family lo provide atmosphere 
conducive to rest and relaxation; adjusting 
type of activity to needs of others for rest . . . ) 


Acting to secure home and community 
facilities for relaxation and activity (Pro- 
viding eonmiunily 1.4eilities for play for chil- 
dren and adults; organizing clubs and com- 
munity recreational groups; providing home 
and comiminity resources for aesthetic ex- 
pression and appreciation; making play 
room or playground at home for children; 
providing an atmosphere conducive to rest 
and relaxation; providing adc(jiiale sleeping 
quarters for self and children; deciding on 
beds and other facilities which will give most 
eflective rest . . . ) 


Understanding and dealing with changes 
in bodily structure and their resulting 
social implications (Attracting and holding 
interest and fri<‘ndship of opj)ositc sex; de- 
ciding on desirable characteristics of a male; 
deciding on degree of physieal experimenta- 
tion with opposite sex- petting, necking; de- 
ciding whciiier \r r^iarry before going to col- 
lege or '‘stablishing (.r\c’s business; tinding 
the reasons for physical changes which oceur 
in one’s own and opposite sex; finding what 
personal hygiene is neede d; finding source's of 
reliable information . . . ) 

Understanding general issues regarding 
social controls of sex relations (Dismssing 
curfews and other laws restricting activitie s of 
youth; discussing the place of married women 
in the vocational world; discussing the impli- 
cations of divorce laws, liirth control, pro- 
posals for control of venereal disease; dis- 
cussing the soundness of parental and 
community attitudes toward sex . . . ) 


Making socially acceptable adjustments to 
adult sex needs (Choosing and making 
adequate adjustments to mate; discovering 
sonally acceptable substitutes if unmarried; 
making decisions regarding establishment of 
a family; guiding sex education of children; 
finding reliable sources of help and informa- 
tion . . . ) 


Obtaining constructive social regulations 

(Dec iding on the resy:)rrlive f)laces of married 
and unraarriccl women in the vocational 
world; providing socially acccqitable outlets 
for youth- su' .vised dances, the home as a 
center for activities; deriding on the dissemi- 
nation of birth control information; making 
decisions regarding the adequacy of divorce 
laws, care of unmarried mothers, control of 
prostitution; deciding on methods of con- 
trolling venereal disease; helping children 
build constructive attitudes toward sex . . . ) 
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GEITING RID 
OK BODY 
WAS'IES 

Estal)lishing 

Individual 

Routines 


Practicinj^ good elimination habits 
under adult supervision (Attend - 
inp; to toileting; helpint? with batlis; 
changini’ clothing or bathing after 
hard play; washing hands after go- 
ing to toilet, before meals . . . ) 


Securing 

Adequate 

Sanitary 

Facilities 


Learning how to use sanitary facil- 
ities properly (Helping clean l)ath- 
till); learning how to Ihisli toilet; 
learning how to use school sanitary 
faciliii('s . . . ) 


Taking responsibility for elimina* 
tion routines and understanding 
their importance (Attending to 
toileting, bathing without supervis- 
ion; finding why body perspires; 
finding the ways in which waste 
products are eliminated; finding 
why laxatives are sometimes given, 
why parents insist upon regular 
bathing and elimination . . . ) 

Taking full responsibility for 
proper use of sanitary facilities 

(Kce[)ing facililies at home and 
school clean; eoiiti ibuling to family 
discussions about in'cded facililies; 
li[iding how eommunily sewjgi* dis- 
posal is provided for . . . ) 


ACHIEVING 

SECURE 

RELA'IIONS 

WITH 

OTHERS 

Establishing 

Affectionate 

Relationships 


B. Satisfying Emotional and 
Social Needs 

Finding sources of affection in fam- 
ily and friends (Ex])iessing alh'c- 
tion for parents; reacting to expres- 
sions of alleiiion from parents; es- 
tablishing alfeci innate lelaiioii'^hips 
with relatives living in the home; 
building alPTtionaie n*laiionsliips 
with other children in the f.miily; 
making fiiends in school and in igli- 
hoihood; shai^ing [larents’ afleelion 
with a new baby, older children in 
the family . . . ) 


1>. Satisfying Emotional and 
Social Needs 

Building friendships and satisfy- 
ing affectionate relationships (Dis- 
tinguishing l)el\\een the \v,i)S [lar- 
erus e\pr(“ss aflei tion for younger 
eliildren and those useil with him- 
self; esl.ihlidiing friendships with 
mcmheis of the pi er groiij); finding 
how to idenlify expressions ofallee- 
lion in friends, adults outside of fam- 
ily; deiiding how much affection to 
give to learhiT and othiT school per- 
sonnel; finding sources of afleetion 
when home is broken; finding how 
to share parents’ aifeetion with other 
rhildnm; building afli'ctionate rela- 
tionships witli brothers and sis- 
ters . . . ) 
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Understanding the relation of good elimi- 
nation to other physiological factors (Derid- 
ing when and how often to > athe; linrling 
how regular routine can he ip prevent acne, 
headaches; choosing food which helps keep 
diinination regular; taking special steps to 
secure regular cliininalion when needed; 
linding what harm may result fn»m too free 
use of laxatives . . . ) 

Understanding issues involved in and tak- 
ing action where possible to secure ade- 
quate sanitary facilities (Helping parents 
make needed changes in home facilities; 
dise\issing community housing proyris; in- 
vestigating proposed community jd.ins for 
more adequate sewage disposal . . . ) 


B. Satisfying Emotional and 
Social Needs 

Extending the range and quality of friend- 
ships and affectionate relationships (I'.s- 
t.iblislimg fiiendsiiips wit’ members of the 
()[)f)osite sex; deciding what expressions of 
.iffeelion to ask from or to give to the oppodtc 
sex; l)uilding elose friendshi{)s with members 
of one’s o\v n sex; cl(x*iding what to demand of 
and oiler to “best” friends; estaljlishing new 
sources of friendship when in college, in a new 
j(^b; deciding what expression of ilfeetiou to 
seek from or give to l(‘aeli(Ts, other adults 
on whom “(tusIk's” an* foimed; cslab- 
lishing mature pattc’rns in giving and d<‘- 
manding aPTection from parents . . , ) 


Helping others for whom one is responsible 
to maintain regular and adequate elimina- 
tion (Being responsible for habits of young 
children; finding diets which help maintain 
regularity; knowing the properties of and 
when to use various laxatives; helping chil- 
dren appreciate the social aspects of cleanli- 
ness . . . ) 


Acting to secure adequate sanitary facilities 
for self and others (Deciding what bathing 
and toileting facilities are needed in home, 
schools, places of business; taking action on 
propns(‘d lionsing projects designed to provide 
adeijuate facilili(‘s; taking action on com- 
munity plans for sewage disposal . . . ) 


Establishing mature and satisfying friend- 
ships and affectionate relationships with 
other persons (Est iblishing paltcrns of mu- 
tu.il aflcciiou with husband or wife; deticUng 
what (*\i)r(*ssion of afle('li«)n to give to or to 
expect from children in the family; deriding 
on the degree of friendshij) to expect from 
friends; deriding whether to share an apart- 
ment or living (pi.irters if unmarried; de- 
termining wh.i» ;re<’ of friendship to ex[)cct 
from busini‘ss i.Ialions; determining what 
degree* of fnendshi[i to exp<*ct from or give to 
S'Tvice gnmps . . . ) 


B. Satisfying Emotional and 
Social Needs 
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Achieving 
Status in 
Groups 


Finding ways of contributing to 
group activities (Finding how to 
share in class discussions; taking 
leadership responsibilities in games; 
finding ways of using special reading 
ability, artistic talent, musical abil- 
ity in the interest of the group; 
sharing special property, interests 
with the group; locating smaller 
groups within the class who have like 
interests; sharing in family activi- 
ties . . . ) 


Learning ways of taking appro- 
priate responsibility in group situ- 
ations (Finding ways through which 
to make a contribution to class ac- 
tivities; deciding what share to take 
in carrying out a class project; tak- 
ing leadership responsibilities in the 
class group; sharing in family activi- 
ties and responsibilities; becoming 
part of group if physically i^i jch 
larger or smaller; making up for 
physical defects; sharing in club or 
gang activities . . . ) 


MAKING 
CONSTRUC- 
TIVE USE 
OF EMO- 
TIONS 


Achieving 
Constructive 
Expression 
of Emotions 


Securing 

Balanced 

Satisfactions 


Finding acceptable ways of ex- 
pressing emotions (Finding how to 
express anger, annoyance without 
hurting self or others; finding how 
to get help when afraid; finding how 
to express sorrow, anger, fear in 
words so that others can help; find- 
ing how to express affection for fam- 
ily and friends; taking positive 
steps to control a situation — finding 
how^ to make new plans instead of 
crying if disappointed, how to get 
acquainted with objects of which one 
is afraid . • . ) 


Finding sources of emotional satis- 
faction in daily activities (Shar- 
ing exciting stories, pictures with 
others; finding sources of pleasure 
in games, other social activities; 
having fun exploring paint, clay, 
wood, and other media; finding 
sources of interest in the natural en- 
vironment; enjoying friends and 
family; sharing musical expieriences 
— songs, singing games, records, 
rhythms, toy instruments . . . ) 


Discovering constructive channels 
through which to express emotions 

w'ords instead of actions to ex- 
press euu • ns; knowing what to do 
when teased; (inding how to distin- 
guish between causes for real indig- 
nation and events which cannot be 
changed; finding how to take steps 
to get help when worried, afraid; 
making positive proposals when the 
actions of others have upset plans; 
expressing friendship and affection 
in ways that arc satisfy ing to oneself 
and acceptable to others; deciding 
when to express and when to control 
emotions . . . ) 

Learning to use a variety of sources 
of emotional satisfaction (Finding 
satisfying games to play with friends; 
deciding what radio programs to 
listen to; discovering the variety of 
satisfactions in motion pictures; ex- 
ploring sources of pleasure in books; 
collecting things; satisfying intellec- 
tual curiosity through reading, ex- 
perimenting; helping make class- 
rooms or clubrooms pleasant places 
in which to work; exploring sources 
of satisfaction in forms of aesthetic 
expression; getting satisfaction out 
of work well done . . . ) 
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Extending ability to use individual capaci- 
ties to secure group status (Scokiiip^, or de- 
ciding whether to seek a class olKcc; finding 
means of participating in all-school activities 
if not adept in the activity which receives the 
greatest recognition — finding a way of con- 
tributing to the school’s athletic success if not 
able to make the learn; making a constructive 
contribu.ion to the community group; shar- 
ing in responsibilities and decisions of the 
family group; finding ways of making up for 
having less spending money, fewer clothes 
than I he rest of the groufi; developing satis- 
fying group membership in spite of dilferences. 
in socio-economic group, race, nationality, 
religious affiliation . . . ) 


Helping self and others to secure status in a 
variety of groups (Finding how best to make 
a constructive contiibution to a community 
group; using talents or special interests to 
make a contribution to a group; deciding 
what group expres'^ion is needed as proof that 
one has done a good job; expressing appro- 
priate praise or apjiroval to colleagues or 
other group members; helping children find 
means through which to make a positive 
contribution to the family group . . . ) 


Extending ability to control and direct 
emotions (Discussing problems with parents 
and others without becoming annoyed or up- 
set; finding v .e ■ < f ac hieving constructive 
solutions In sitiiatior.r> vhich cause anger, 
worry; finding means of expressing affection 
for the opposite sex, for friends of one’s own 
sex; getting along w’ith difficult persons; es- 
tablishing mature pattern' in giving and de- 
manding affection from parents; judging 
when to <;xpress and W'hen to control emo- 
tions; discovering the dangers of alcohol or 
drugs as tempor.iry escapes from a problem; 
appraising group mores for expressing emo- 
tions . . . ) 


Extending the range of constructive 
sources of emotional satisfaction (Planning 
an enjoyable social evening with friends; 
learning how to dance, participate in other 
social activities; establisliing hobbies, other 
sources of interest and pleasure; appraising 
sources of spiritual expression offered by 
churches; decorating own room, hefping fam- 
ily decorate home; exploring school and com- 
munity resources for aesthetic expression; 
choosing reading that offers greatest satisfac- 
tions; exploring sources of emotional satisfac- 
tion in natural environment; deciding 
whether to seek excitement through disobey- 
ing parents, “illegal’^ activities with friends 


Achieving constructive and mature ex- 
pression of emotions (Achic\ing s.itisfying 
emotional relationships with husband or 
wife; deriding w'hat expressions of affection 
to give and demand from others, including 
children; taking constniclivc positive action 
when emotionally disturbed ; helping children 
overcome fears; helping children achieve 
satisfying and acceptable expressions of emo- 
tions; appraising the social issues involved in 
use of alcohol and drugs as means of emotional 
release . . . ) 


Using constructive sources of emotional 
satisfaction (Supplying sources of emotional 
satisfaction for self and family; identifying 
emotional satisfactions in a vocation; finding 
sources of emotional satisfaction in books, 
radio, motion pictures; budgeting time to se- 
cure social contacts, aesthetic experiences, 
spiritual expression: pursuing hobbies; help- 
ing children establisli hol)l)ies and special 
interests; securing and heljung children se- 
cure time for individual activities; establish- 
ing satisfying {MMsonal contacts with col- 
leagues, eoinmunily groups; using and help- 
ing children use recreational facilities in the 
community . . . ) 
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ACHIEVING 

SELF- 

DIRECTION 

Adjusting 
to Personal 
Strengths 
and 

Weaknesses 


Becoming aware of individual 
strengths and weaknesses (Finding 
which activities one does well, wliich 
ones need to be developed; learning 
how to respond in situations in 
which one excels, is less able; find- 
ing that other children differ in the 
kinds of work they do, the way they 
react; learning to tell when tired 
and needing rest; finding what ac- 
tivities can be engaged in if one has 
a rheumatic heart, a paralyzed 
limb . . . ) 


Finding ways of using or adjusting 
to individual capacities (Evaluat- 
ing tlic effVclivcness of one’s contri- 
bution to the class groiiji; decidinst 
in which activities to ^ive leader- 
ship, in which to follow; deciding 
whether to firactire to become' a 
ine'inber of the l)ail team; deciding 
whether to volunteer nmsical, artis- 
tic aliility to the group; making 
(‘Ihrlive use nf s[)ecial abilitx s- 
skill in s[>orls, use of liand in con- 
struction; finding liow to share in 
aetivilies in spite of poor vision, 
hearing, veiy small sizi’, ovcrlv Luge 
size, other dilfiLullics . . . ) 


Dealing 

with 

Success and 
Failure 


Making 
Choices and 
Resolving 
(lonHict 
Situations 


Finding ways of meeting successes 
and disappointments (i)<'ci(iing 
what to do when a favoiitc doll or 
toy breaks; deciding liow to behave 
w'hen parents or others praise or 
compliment one; deciding what to 
do if an object being made docs not 
turn out right; n'acting to p.ircnlal 
restrictions, school regulations; be- 
ing helped to understand the death 
of a parent, friend, pet; making 
other ])lans if bad weather sjKiiis a 
class picnic . . . ) 


Learning what is involved in mak- 
ing simple choices (Choosing be- 
tween Iw'o toys; deciding whether 
to Sfjcnd allowance now or s.iv'f' it 
until the end of tlie wc'ek; deciding 
whether to save candy for onesc'lfor 
give part of it to a friend; dc’cidiiig 
whether or not to touch the cocjkie 
jar when mother is away; helping 
decide which activities to undertake 
in school; finding how parents or 
others can help you think through a 
situation . . - ) 


' '' how to plan next steps 

after meei. . leccss and failure 
(Kc sj)('>nding l<j •inmentLition; n*- 
aeting in siinalions whi'n* L*.idei>lni> 
rc'spoii^’ibility or other sp<'ei.il ree- 
fignition is given; deeirling what 
sti*ps to if special pLiiis tlo not 
work onl; pi oet-t-ding vvIhmi soiin*- 
one desliovs a paitiallv eom[)leled 
job; planning lu xt sic'ns wlien oiig- 
inal plans for an I’j Jiise have 
Liilc'd; d(M'ifling wliat to do when 
a plan f.uls heeanst' «>r lack of 
skills; adjiKling to ilu- death ol 
a parent . . . ) 

Finding how to identify major 
issues in a situation and what 
sources of help to use ((ilmo'.ing 
b<'tv\('rri l\\») thing', oim* wants virv 
nineh; fi<’( idiiig vv hat to flu in a siiu- 
alioii when om- u ahaid nr vvoiiird; 
choosing l)rtvv('( 11 aMiviiiis vvhiili 
the gang ^\alu^ tf» do and those 
which a paient wants; d<*( idin«^ 
when sei‘k [i.uenlal or other adult 
help; lindingliow to analy/a- ihi* (‘le- 
inenls in .i problem when additional 
information is lU'edcd belore making 
a de( ision . . . ) 
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Growing in ability to uge individual ca- 
pacities (dhoosiriK the vocation which will 
provide tlic best use oi one’s ability; discuss- 
ini^ whelhcT acadeinh re< ()rds indicate ability 
to succeed in collei>e; decidifur whether to 
attempt a s|)ecial musical, artistic career; 
deciding whicli a(Miviti(’s of student craincil to 
help w h; decidini^ whether to become a 
unanbei of basketball, football team; ap- 
praisint^ ellorts to write, jiaint; planning in- 
di\iflual |)ro',pam to sef ure r<-st as ne(“ded; 
liiidini; how to adjust to persons who move 
much moic slowly, more (]uicklv; lindintif 
ways of sotial pai tic ipalion in spite of physi- 
cal defec ts; Imdint^ wavs cjf dressing to mini- 
mi/c' ])hvsic.il pc'eiiliai ities; ret"o_i»ni/int; and 
adinsiiiH'; to liimtaiions in health and 
sircn.mh. . . ) 

Extending ability to make constructive 
plans in sitiiat’ ,fis i i^^dving success and 
failure (Kec afic i Iom H' or wnming a 

scliool c IcM tion; de< iding what to say to the 
op|)osing IcMin after w iiuiing or losing a gatne; 
planning newt steps to take when a scic'ncc 
expc'i'imc'nt has not VNoikc'd; c’ ‘c'iding what to 
do if gill or b<)\’ fric-nd gc^es oil with scmicf>nc 
else; deciding how to ac t when classmates or 
otliers compliinent one' on a job wc’Il done; 
rcMeling wlic-n special tahmts bring popular 
ac’elaiiii, bal.ineing jXM'son.d standards and 
group appnnal in (wahialing suc'c'css or fail- 
ui'c'; segting I’calislie lex els of asj)irali(m . . . ) 

Increasing in ability to identify issues and 
use appropriate sources in making choices 
(Ajrpraixing on<*’s Irases in making .r iiu>ral 
decisi<jn; c‘\amining the- base's on which dc*- 
c isions regar'ding cctlier racial and telieions 
gremns arc made; disc iiN'iing ho\v projxii^.uida 
inlluencc's dec isions; dc’c'iding what ismes .irc’ 
involved in obc'xing j>arents or going with 
onc*’s g.itrg; appi .rising l.imilv and community 
moT'cs as guides for making dceisicms; c*v.du- 
atinr^ past experience as a guide in making 
decisions; tinding how emotions and atti- 
tude's influence choices; ex .ilualing soiii'ces of 
guidance outside of the home the ehuixh, 
youth groups, citizens in the eominimity . . . ? 


Making constructive use of individual ca- 
pacities (Deciding what vocation will ipake 
best use of one’s capacities; deciding which 
special lalc'nts to use for personal and group 
satisfactions; deciding vi^hal level of perfection 
to demand of oneself in special fields; decid- 
ing what level of perfection to expect from 
children; adjusting balance of rest and ac- 
tivity to capacities; adjusting to the tempo of 
other persons whoso pace is dillerent from 
one’s own; selecting activities which allow 
for physical dr'feels or deformities; helping 
children make constructive u.^e of strengths 
and weaknesses . . . ) 


Making constructive use of success and 
failure (Establishing bases for Judging suc- 
cess and failure; detiding when financial re- 
muneration should be looked on as a measure 
of success; evaluating progress toward one’s 
go.il; deciding what steps to take after losing 
a job, a business deal; adjusting and helping 
eliildrcn adjust to de,it]i in the family; help- 
ing children s<*l realistic lexrls of aspira- 
tion . . . ) 


Using reasoned decisions to determine ac- 
tion in conflict situations (Idenlifxing ihc 
]^eisonal gtjals .ind ' .dues that are iuheri'in in 
a choice situation; tinding which issues have 
t<i be faced befoie making a decision; helping 
children delennine the bases on xxhieli ihex' 
are making deiisions; deciding how one’s 
personal philosophv and x alues inthienee one's 
fleeision, d<'i iding xvhen to ask suineonc for 
assistance; deciding how to ex'aluate and 
whether to act upon advice given . . . ) 
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AVOIDING 

ILLNESS 

Practicing 

Desirable 

Health 

Routines 


Providing 

for 

Disease 

Control 


C. Avoiding and Caring for 
Illness and Injury 

Practicing simple routines under 
adult guidance (Rating the variety 
of foods set before him; finding why 
parents insist on ample time for 
meals, why they do not allow un- 
pleasant topics to be discussed at 
meals; going to bed on lime; 
adjusting amount of clothing as 
needed; moving to better light, 
holding book at proper angle when 
reading; cooperating with school 
nurse or physician during physical 
examination . . . ) 


Discovering personal and general 
community provision for disease 
control (Remembering to wash 
hands before meals; using handker- 
chief; covering coughs and snee/es; 
helping keep toilets and washrooms 
clean; cooperating with doctor in 
being vaccinated and given other in- 
oculations; finding why he cannot 
play with a child who has a contag- 
ious disease, why he himself is kept 
away from others, why the school 
nurse examines those who have been 
exposed to a disease; helping kill 
flies; keeping screen doors closed 


C. Avoiding and Caring for 
Illness and Injury 

Practicing and finding reasons 
back of health routines (Deciding 
what and how much to cat; finding 
why parents and others insist on ade- 
quate rest and activity; being re- 
sponsible for regular elimination; 
finding uhy parents insist on 
sweaters after active j)Iav; taking 
resjxmsibilitv for appropriate cloth- 
ing; finding what lighting is needed 
for reading; finding why difrerent 
kinds of shoes are recommended for 
various activities; measuring gi owlh 
in height and weight; discussing re- 
sults of physical examination . . . ) 

Finding how germs are carried 
and »uaiii'g responsibility for the 
control of di- (I’inding whv 
hands should be washed before 
meals, w'hy fingers, pencils, should 
not be put in mouth; finding the 
general purposes of dislnlrctants, 
other common mt'ans iq devlroxing 
germs; discussing purfjoscs e^f vacci- 
nation, inocul.ilioir (inding why 
raw fruits and \<*getablcs are washed 
before being e.tten, whv some fixxis 
must be well cooked, why smne 
foods in stores are coveted; tinding 
why parents buy pasuiiri/ed milk; 
disposing of garbage properly in 
home or on picnics . . . ) 
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G. Avoiding and Carinr 
Illness and Injur) 

Taking responsibility for personal health 
practices diets winch will maintain 

proper weight, improve compl<“xion; choos- 
ing msmetics with regard for rf feels upon 
health; choosing clothing appropiiate to 
health needs; planning amounts of exercise; 
adjusting lighting to ac'livity; choosing sho<‘s 
approj)riale to varif)us .iciivilies; acting tipon 
results of pliysical ( xamination; d(‘< iding 
whether to use* alcohol, tobacco; discussing 
the cirecls of nareotus, alcohol, tobacco . . . ) 


Understanding and cooperating in home 
and community efforts toward germ control 

( Taking prec'aulions to k( e[) from spreading a 
cold; investigating n^'diseases and how 

they spread; linding why Ircfjuent medical 
examinations are reemnmetuled; helping 
keep home clean —st(TiIi/ing dishes, disposing 
of g.irl)ag(’; pref)aring and earing for food; 
keeping school and public buildings clean; 
helping enforce coininunitv in(Msur<*s to en- 
sure a sanitary food supply; discussing the 
reasons for government regulations on irn- 
[)orted foofis; cooperating in drives to control 
Hies anrl mosquil(X*s; discussing the reasons 
for laws refjuiring h<‘alth examinations; find- 
ing what is done by the local health depart- 
ment and siinil.ir state and national agen- 
cies . . . ) 


G. Avoiding and Caring for 
Illness and Injury 

Taking responsibility for health practices 
of self and others under one's care ((Choos- 
ing balanced diets for self and others; choos- 
ing proper shoes for children; helping chil- 
dren select proper clothing; providing ade- 
(iiiate lighting in home; providing adequate 
heating, ventilation, bathing facilities in 
home; having fjcriodic rni'dical examination, 
pnjvirling Air examination (jf c hildren; decid- 
ing on extent of use of alcohol, tobacco; con- 
sidering legislation regarding narccjtirs . . . ) 


Taking responsibility for germ control for 
self and others in home and community 

(Deciding when to have children vaccinated 
or inoculated; teaclnng children proper 
heallli routin(‘s; rerogni/ing major symptoms 
of contagious diseases; providing for com- 
munity garbage and sew.ige disposal; using 
f)roper precautions in preparing and caring 
for food; evaluating work f)f public health 
officials; supporting gov('rnment regulations 
to ensure simitar y food supplies . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


AVOIDING 

ACCIDENTS 

ITsing 

Safrty 

Measures 


Finding how to use simple safety 
controls in home and community 

(Followinej adults’ advice on how it) 
use matches, knives, hammers, saws; 
tindint^ how to t^o safely uj) .ind 
down ladders; lindini^ whv h<* e.in- 
nol handle the contents of the medi- 
cine chest; keeping away from hot 
objects; learning not to run on waxetl 
floors, scatter rugs, near furniture 
with sharp edges; obeying traflie 
regulations; understanding what 
the fire department does; deciding 
where to go to play; playing on 
ice ... ) 


Using safety controls in situations 
where personally involved (Using 
tools; riding bicycle in traflie; using 
other means of tiansportalion safel\ ; 
linding a s.ife plact* to [)lav; taking 
care of younger children; finding 
what precautions to take vnIicii 
swimming, skating, walking on sli[)- 
pi‘ry streets; recognizing j)oisonons 
plants . . . ) 


Providing 

Needed 

Safety 

Measures 


Helping parents and others fake 
needed safety measures (Piiking 
up toys, helping decide where to 
keep playthings; jnilting away tools 
in proper place; helping to decide 
where to keep scissors, other sharp 
objects . . . ) 


Understanding purpose of home 
and community safely iiieasii»c.s 

(I cliiniiiale eoiniiK m ha/an Is 

in ji(>ii.. '"d school; iniding win 
various i nmlv ief;ulaliniis 
an* eiilbrci'd; i.el|)ing plan mo-l 
c‘llecti\e st»‘[)s to take* in si IjijoI m 
rase ol lire; ln'lp'ing faniih. plan 
ways of protc'clhig \oiingci « Inldn-n 
from accident . - . ) 


CARING 

FOR 

PHYSICAL 

DFFECFS 


Cf)rrecting 

Defects 


Adjusting to family and school re- 
quirements in caring for defects 

(Remembering to \tear glasses; co- 
operating with dentist; following 
mf)ther’s advice as to amount and 
kind of artivilv after illne>ses; learn- 
ing how^ to share in family or sch«)ol 
activities in spite of physical handi- 
caps . . . ) 


Understanding reasons for and co- 
operating in correction of defects 

(Finding wliy idasses should be 
worn; moving to pi. ice m i lassmorn 
w’liieh allows fi.r bcit'-r \isIon or 
hearing; wi'aring bi.nis i.m t'ltli; 
linding ^vhy ji.irenis insist do \iMts 
to dentist; Uruliii"; \;li\ ililh ri nl 
kinds of shoes aie i <'C( unnicid. d lo 
corm I loot weakiicssc'.; ImdiiiL’ w hv 
some kinds of ai livnics an* not al- 
lowed afu r ceit.iin illno'-sc^; rmi- 
tiibuting to ",niup .ulisities des])ite 
s«“ri«)iis lMndir.i[)s • . . ) 
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Taking responsibility for safety controls in 
situations where personally involved (Driv- 
ing car; olx-ying iraffic rcgulaiiotis; driving 
tractor, binder, other farm implements; find- 
ing how to keep injury to a minimum in ac- 
tive sports; providing precautions needed 
when •acting as counselor- at camp, caring 
for young children at home, on community 
playgrounds; olicying safety regulations re- 
lating • ) activities on part-time job; using 
tools and machines at home and school . . . ) 


Taking proportionate responsibility in pro- 
viding needed safety measures in home and 
community (Removing hazards in home 
or school; finding wliat is invoked in 
community eirr>'i> !o^ve^ occupational 
haz.irds, j)rc 'He lire pr. •:< . lion, proviile safe 
play space fur ehilflren; uiking proportion- 
ate sliaie in eommunity measures to secure 
needed safety controls . . . ) 


Taking rcsponiibility for using safety con- 
trols in home and community (Deciding 
where to keep tools; using kerosene, gas, 
gasoline with proper safeguards; deciding 
where to keep poisons; teacliing children how 
to use tofils; helping childre n develop needed 
precautions with fire, broiling water; using 
saf« ty measures needed in oef:u|;.iti(m; taking 
needed f)rceau lions when driving car . . . ) 


Providing needed safely measures in home 
and community (Sur\e>ing lujine to elimi- 
nate common sources of accident; providing 
adecjiiati' fire protection in lujme; labeling 
articles in metlicine clicst; considering ade- 
quacy of eommunity fire, fltuxi protection; 
pioviding safe play space for children; con- 
sidering aderjuacy of s if-iv measures in 
various occupations; considering effectiveness 
of communiiv traffic regnl.ilions; taking ae.- 
tion on legislation to provirlt' safely measures 
in eoininiinity, in industry . . . ) 


Making necessary corrections of physical 
defects in ways which are socially accept- 
able (Securing popular style of glasses; buy- 
ing shoes that are corrective, yet attractive; 
t iking lesoonsibilily for regular visits to den- 
tist; finding what community provisions are 
made foi correcting the defects of needy ehil- 
dre n; buving clothing wliicli minimizes phys- 
ical defects; finding channels through which 
to become acecj^ied in the social group in the 
face of piiysical defects vvliieli cannot be cor- 
reeled . . . ) 


Securing adequate correction of physical 
defects for self and others (Seeming needed 
coiTCi ii«)ns lor pcisnnal defects, providing for 
eorrcition of ph 's al defects in young chil- 
dren; helping children adjust to serious de- 
fects; acting on [^roptis.ils to provide addi- 
tional medic.il nr dental care in sehoefis, for 
Jillier community groups . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


CARING Getting help for self or others 

FOR when injured (Going to teacher, 

ILLNESS parents, or school nurse with cuts, 

OR burns, bruises; going for help when 

INJURY others are injured . . . ) 

Providing 
First Aid 


Providing Cooperating when self or mem- 

Care in hers of family are ill (I. earning to 

Time of tell mother or teacher when feeling 

Illness ill; adjusting to the routines of ill- 

ness; playing quietly when illness 
is in home . . . ) 


Giving first aid for simple injuries 

(Finding general methods of treat- 
ing cuts; finding what to do for 
burns, caring for insect l^itcs; under- 
standing general uses of disinfect- 
ants; finding how to treat poison 
ivy; caring for frostbite; knowing 
when and where to go for help; tell- 
ing others what kind of Iielp is likely 
to be needed . . . ) 

Finding what kind of cooperation 
is needed when self or members of 
family are ill (Finding how’ to be- 
have in sick room; helping prepare 
meals for sick peisfui; fiiiding why 
he is not allowed certain foods when 
ill; carrying out doctor’s recommen- 
dations; finding why certain medi- 
cines must be taken; finding why 
special precautions are taken with 
contagious diseases; finding what 
kinds of care arc provided in a 
hospital . . . ) 
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Giving adequate first aid when needed 

( frcatinij self or others when injured in home 
or in Rallies; trealinR insect bite ., priison ivy; 
RiviriR emergency care to sericais cuts; rariiiR 
for persons who faint; p.ickiuR a hrst-aid kit for 
camp or hikes; finding what major jirecaii- 
tions should be taken in Rivin" fireliminary 
eare to a person who is stTiously injured; 
sccuriiiR trdininR needed to Rive first aid at 
camp, on hikes, in other cnierRcncies . . . ) 

Sharing in providing care in time of illness 

(RecoRniziriR .symj^loins of illness; giving 
home care in minor illnesses; taking tem- 
peratures; preparing meals for persons who 
arc ill; discussing medical eare provided in 
the school; sharing in drive to liuild a new 
hospital; discussing what is involved in mak- 
ing medical care mon* widelv available; con- 
sidering the work of the doctor or nurse as a 
vocation; finding how to evaluate pat<‘nt 
medicines; knowi when and how' to take 
drugs withoat presenptKi.'s; discussing pure 
food and drug acts . . . ) 


Giving or providing for adequate first aid 
for self or others (Giving emergency care to 
children; equipping first-aid shelf in home or 
school; giving emergency help in traffic acci- 
dents; kno^ving how to meet emergencies 
that arc most likely to arise in one’s home, in 
one’s occupation; acting on measures to pro- 
vide adcfjuate emergency care in one’s occu- 
pation, for others in the community ) 

Securing or providing adequate care for 
self and others in time of illness (Recogniz- 
ing symptoms of illness in self or others; 
deciding when to call a doctor; caring for 
children during mirujr illnesses; following 
doctor’s orders; \oting on firoposals to in- 
crease school medical services, to provide for 
medical rare of w'orkmfii, to increase amount 
of medical service in community; discussing 
means of providing ad<\quale hospitalization; 
knowing what drugs to use without prescrip- 
tion; know’ing how to evaluate patent medi- 
cines . . . ) 
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Some 'r\pu:al Situations Callino^ for Growth 
in Ability to Use Intellectual Power 

Grouped in this chart are the persistent life situations calling 
for growth in ability to use fundamental intellectual skills. Other 
parts of the report have emphasi/ed that one or more of these 
persistent situations arc present in every daily life activity. This 
can be clearly seen when consideration is given to the times when 
skill in making ideas clear or in understanding the ideas of others 
is called for. Effective methods of work arc needed at every point 
in carrying out individual or group activities. Quantitative rela- 
tionships also are involved in many situations. Every daily life 
experience listed in other sections of the analysis could, therefore, 
have been repeated in this chart. In making choices emphasis was 
placed upon selecting those which would help to identify most 
clearly the variety of techniques and skills involved. 

In a world where cooperative relationships are esseniial, ability 
to present a |K)int of view tleaily, to take part in discussions, 
to understand and evaluate the ideas of others becomes crucial. 
Ability to use quantitative relationships not only is important in 
the many immediate situations where effective living demands 
ability to balance a budget, to understand the benelits from insur- 
ance or annuity plans, but extends into world relationships .is well. 
International loans, the national debt, the need (or guaianleeing 
financial security to nations, the effect of tariffs on international 
trade, and many other situations c alling for decisions whic h aifec t 
international relationships demand both economic understanding 
and ability to interpret quantitative values. Ability to use effec live 
methods of work- -to plan, to use appro|n'iate resourc es to set up 
satisfactory working conditiems, tc:> use a scientinc: approach to the 
study of situations — is the basis on which sound solutic:)ns to j)rob- 
lerns are derived, be they local, national, or world. 

Those who study the situations which follow will note the clcxse 
relationship between the daily life experiences which call for 
ability to make ideas clear and those which call for understanding 
the ideas of others. Taking part in a discussion, for example, in- 
volves both knowing how to present one's point of view and how to 
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undcrsLand and secure the oj)iiiion of others. Yet the skills do not 
neressarily dc'velop tc^gether. A c:hild may be very able in under- 
standing what an author has written, yet have little of the ability 
needed to relate it to others. I'here is an ecjually close relationship 
between the several situations given within the section on dealing 
with cpiantitative relationships and between the aspects of the sec- 
tion on establishing effc'ctive working relationships. Here again, 
however, each persistent situation calls for a different set of skills. 
The })ersistent situations calling for distinct skills have therefore 
been considered separately, even though many of the same situa- 
tions of daily living may be rej)eatc‘d in identifying the exj>eriences 
in which the skills are needed. 

Two inteirelationsliips with other scTtions of the analysis need 
to be given particular attention. The persistent situations of de- 
teunining standards adetjuale lor the job to be done and of pro- 
\iding working (ondiiions which make' for the greatest edicieiicy 
I)i‘Iong l)<)th under the gcaieral heavling of “rsing KlTective Methods 
ol VVc>j1v' III i!iis tliarl .ind under the sec tion on “Achieving EIFec- 
tive \Vorknianship“ under “Faming a Living” in the chart on 
F( cmomic Soc'ial-Lolitic al Stiuctures and Forces. As they are so 
impoitant an aspect ol the situation in the latter aiea, they have 
l)een placed the re and not repeated in this c hart. Ceitain of the 
daily expeiiencc’s under “l\irtici[xuing in Organi/ed Education” 
also are c losely related to the piesent sextion, but are not repeated. 

'Flu* comple xity of the immediate situation faced is the teacher’s 
clue to the natuie .ind degiee c^f skill that needs t(3 be developed. 
For example, the* little child needs mainly the tcx'hnic|ues of discus- 
sion basic to e\|)iessing his opinion in inform. il group discussions. 
Somewhat older c hildien fac e more silu.ations where it is important 
to keep to the* jxnnt, tc:) give othcis a linn, to evaluate the sugges- 
tions of otheis. Here, and more particularly at adc^lescence, the 
need to knoAv how to conduc t a meeting, to secure the cemtributions 
of all membeis in the gioup, to resoUe dilfcrences and reach con- 
clusic^ns beccjines mcne important. I he acluit must be effective in a 
still wider vaiiety of discussion situations — in the family group, 
the club, the political meeting, C'ongress. In helping the learner 
develop in his ability to meet peisisteiit problems in this aica, the 
teac her builds in terms of the demands of the new situation. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR 
GROWTH IN ABILITY TO USE INTELLECTUAL POWER 


EARLY CIIir.DHOOD 


LA’n;R CHILDHOOD 


USING 

LANGUAGE 

Conlrilniting 
to Informal 
Discu'^sion 
and (^on\'cr- 
sation 


Making 

Oral 

Presentations 


A. Making Ideas Clear 

Telling ideas and simple experi- 
ences to informal groups (Express- 
ing opinion in class discussions; 
planning how to carry out a project 
with three or four other children; 
talking over jilans for work with the 
teacher; telling nienilxTS of the fam- 
ily about school, special interests; 
persuading parents to allow favors; 
persuading other children to share 
toys, participate in games; sharing 
experiences with class iiiemhers; 
talking with visitors in home or 
classroom . . . ) 


Making simple announcements 
and reports (IVlling class group 
about interesting experiences; pre- 
senting proposals for activities to the 
grou}); telling class what a special 
committee has done, making an- 
nouncements in school assembly; 
explaining a new ^ame to friends; 
c> plaining class plans to parents, 
visitors; telling a story; reading 
notices; reading favorite books to 
others ... 'I 


A. Making Ideas Clear 

Building techniques of give-and- 
take in discussion and conversa- 
tion (Deciding when .ind what to 
contribute in class discussions; de- 
ciding how far to push a point in 
class discussions; making a contri- 
bution that is to the [loint; .shaiing 
in family discu.ssions; sh.ning in 
conversation at family dinner table; 
talking with visitors; [)resenling own 
or class point of view to student 
council, to all-school cominiltces; 
sh iring experiences and interests 
with peels .md adults- r.idio pro- 
giams, interesi' in movies, hobbies, 
trips; conducting or p irlicipating in 
class committee work . . . ) 

Building basic techniques of sim- 
ple oral prescalaiions (Prest niing 
the results of special stiidv to class; 
reporting on a new book; present- 
ing a class proposal to tlu* student 
eouneil; explaining the oroeedures 
arul results of a seienee experiment; 
outlining the plans for a school 
party, new proposals of the school 
council; reading tlie minutes of a 
meeting; giving clear directions; 
using voice effectively in making a 
presentation; using notes; deter- 
mining how to use illusliativ'c mate- 
rials; deciding what makes for effec- 
tive telling of a story; expressing 
humor, drama, in a story being read 
aloud; reading factual material 
aloud so that its meaning is clear 
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Yourii 


ADUI/mOOD 


A. Making Ideas Clear 

Extending techniques for participating in a 
variety of situations involving discussion 
and conversation ( part in class dis- 
cussions; sh.uing in student council dis- 
cussions; dccidiin^^ when to contribute opinion 
in class discussion; phrasing point of view so 
that others will understand it ; phrasing (]ues- 
tions so as to determine another’s point of 
view; deciding when and how to press a 
point of view; relieving tensujii in discussions; 
acting as a group ehainnan; acting as host 
or hosti'ss ,it a class tea, dinner, parties at 
hojne; adjusting conveisation to varied situa- 
tions and age - . . ) 


Extending ability to use oral presentation 
effectively for a variety of purposes (l)eeid- 
ing w hat appeal to use in suppoi ling a candi- 
date for a school election; choosing apf)ro- 
priate facts in presenting a new aiea to a 
class; prcscMiti ng a council proposal to 
yonng(‘r children in sclujol; deciding what 
order of prcs<*iUation will hold class interest; 
deriding how much detail to use in presenting 
a eommiliv'e report; telling stories to younger 
members of the family, to camp or Sunday 
school gronj)s; phrasing a presentation so as 
to answer arguments which might be raised, 
to help those listening to see both sides of 
the rpHstion; using voice appropriately in 
terms of the demands of the situation; read- 
ing a wide variety of materials aloud effec- 
tively . . . ) 


A. Making Ideas Clear 

Using techniques of discussion and conver- 
sation appropriate to the situation (Dis- 
cussing family problems; helping children 
sliare in family discussions; taking appro- 
priate share in conversation at social events; 
acting as host in varied situations; guiding 
conveisation at family dinner table; dis- 
cussing personal problems with children, 
others who come for guidance; helping chil- 
dren come to decisions and make choices; 
taking {)art in town meetings; participating 
in committee work; lonversing with othei'' in 
anothiT language; leading a forum or paricl 
discussion . . . j 


Adjusting the nature of oral presentations 
to a variety of situations (Making political 
speeches; prcs<‘iUing reports of delegated re- 
sponsibilities to ( lubs, committees, gi' ii.g 
lectures; making formal rcpoil of work at the 
end a term of office; presenting papers to 
social gioup, literary societv; telling stories 
to chililren; rctt.hng aloud to children and 
othcis; deciding what combinaiion of humor 
and seriousness is appiopriate in speaking to 
a club, church grou[), town group; adjusting 
style and conlenl of a talk to a children's 
group, to special vocational groups; deciding 
what appeals to use in launching a Red Cross, 
a Community Chest drive . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Expressing 
Ideas in 
Written 
rurin 


Using simple forms of written ex- 
pression (Choosing the words and 
phrases that will best explain class 
activities to a iViend who is ill; writ- 
ing “thank yon'’ letters lo friends, 
relatives; sliaring in writing the re- 
[)()rt of a class trip; writing stories; 
writing poetry; dividing how' to 
phrase announcements for the class 
Imllelin lioard; linding how to wiitc 
manuscript, cursive styles; using 
writing e<iuipment elfectively . . . ) 


Developing techniques basic to 
common forms of written expres- 
sion (Writing a committee report, 
an announcement for tlie bulletin 
board; making notes on materials 
read; making a book repoit; writ- 
ing directions for a i*ame, for special 
use of si‘iej-ee e([uipnKnt, (are of 
animals; stating (pieslions cleaily 
in wiiting for information; stating 
orders cleariv in wiiting for special 
materials; phrasing special legula 
tions regai fling school activities; 
taking minutes foi- a class or ( fiiincil 
meeting; writing a stoiy, poetry; 
wiiting letteis to hiends; learning 
to use punctuation, paragrtiphing, 
.ind other lorms .ippiopriate lo mak- 
ing ideas clear . . . ) 


L'SINC 

MEDIA 

OTHER 

THAN 

LANGUAGE 

Using 
Grapliic 
Imrms lo 
Express 
Ide.is 


Using pictorial forms of expression 
(Drawing pictures to illustrate a 
story; using pictuies as part of an as- 
sembly presentation of a story; us- 
ing picture's as a ree'oid of class ac- 
tivitif's . . . ) 


Understanding the uses of com- 
mon forms of graphic exjircssion 

(finding how' lo use simple gnvqihs 
to express niimb(‘r relationships; 
linding how to use a map to give cli- 
reetions; deciding tlie type of m.ip 
to b(' us('d-- politii al, lopogra[)lncal, 
n'soiirccs; pn'senling facts in tabu- 
lar or (halt form; using postcards. 
[)i( lures, j^liologi aj)hs as illnstratl\e 
materials; making and nsin[>; maps; 
painting a fr ie/e (jr inmal . . . ) 


Using 

Otlier 

Aesthetic 

Forms to 

Express 

Ideas 


Experimenting with a variety of 
aesthetic forms of expression (E\- 
pn-ssing ideas through singing and 
rhythmic activities; dramatizing a 
favorite story; (h-eiding what be- 
havior would best express a char- 
acter being dramali/cd; putting on 
a pigipet show; setting favorite 
pfie.iis to made; choosing music to 
accompany rhythms, dramatiza- 
tion; experimenting with variety of 
musical instruments . . . ) 


Exploring a wide variety of uses 
of aesthetic forms of expression 
(Using hands, face to help mak(* a 
point clear; sf'ciiiing ('lleeiivf! sce- 
nery, eoslumiiig lor a play; [)lanning 
a seqn(“nec ol dance afli\ities to 
('xpress a stoiy; expei imenliiig with 
pantomime, shadow |)lays, as forms 
ofexpression; m.mipnlaling [luppets; 
finding which musical instruments 
and kinds (^f music an* ap[)ropriate 
lo various kinds ol expression; mak- 
ing rnfxlels; cxp(*rimenting with 
dioral speaking . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Extending the range and variety of uses of 
written expression (Deciding how best to 
express synipatliy, pleasure, other feelings in 
writing to friends; balancing (|Uotations, facts, 
opinions in writing a special paper; deciding 
what order of |)resentati(jn will make ideas 
most easy to follow in a paper; deciding when 
and how U) use suiniiiaries in written reports; 
taking notes; choosing a system of paragraph- 
ing, headings, to nirike sequence c;f ideas 
clear; writing an oider, letters (jf application, 
other business letters; building (dlectKe style 
in writing stoii(‘s, poetry; waiting annouiue- 
ments. leports, 'stories for tin; school pap<T, 
maga/ine; (hriding what kind ofwiitten out- 
line, summary can best express point of 
view . . . ) 


Using forms of written expression appro- 
priate to a variety of situations (Writing in- 
formal letters to friends; writing appropriate 
business letters to ask for information, give 
ord(Ts; replying to letters asking for specific 
information; writing letters to the paper, to 
congressmen; writing j)apers for a prof<*s- 
sion.d groiiji; writing announcements of 
group activities to be posted or published in 
paper; choosing approjjriate language in 
writing directions for young children; using 
(juotations efl'^ctively in written papers; re- 
porting research; writing short stories; acting 
as a ncwsj)aper correspondent . . . ) 


Extending tlu* e.^nge of uses and variety 
of forms ol graphic cxj>ression (Dividing 
wh.tl illii'^tiMtions are appi'opri.ite in a class 
pa[)er, school in.iga/ine; lining cartoons to 
cxjjress an opinion; using diagrams to i‘x- 
plain a game, .i new pl.iy t > the basketiiall or 
football team; pn'paring appropnate tables 
to express factual data; painting mnral for 
classroom, school halls, library; using graphs 
for presenting various data; deciding which 
of the common pnjjections of maps will most 
clearly jMcsent the geographic relationships 
under discussion; deciding when and how' to 
use a film; helping plan the advertising cam- 
paign for school projects . . . ) 

Making appropriate use of a variety of 
aesthetic forms of expression (pAperiirKMit- 
ing with modern dance as a form of expres- 
sion; increasing in alrility to use manner and 
gestures to assist voice in oral presentations; 
acting in a jday; using music, di'ama in a 
school assemiily program to launch a special 
cause; takir^g part in community rallies, cele- 
bration of national holidays; heljnng select 
appropriate music lor i\ variety of school oc- 
casions; ilramali/ing groni) edbrts it creaiive 
writing; using choral speaking as a lorm of 
presentation . . . ) 


Using forms of graphic expression appro- 
priate to a variety of purposes (Deciding 
when cartoons, diagrams, chalk talks can be 
used to ( larify a presentation; choosing the 
form of gra[di or table to use in presenting a 
fai Inal report; deriding when and how’ to use 
a map to illustrate geographical relationships; 
deriding w hen to make or use a floor plan of a 
building, architectural blueprints; helping 
pi. Ill .ind use d(^f iimentary motion pictures; 
detiding upon appropriate aiJ\(*rtising . . . ) 


Selecting, combining, and adjusting a va- 
riety of aesthetic forms of expression appro- 
priate to a given situation (Sharing in 
diMinatic pi'oductimis; deciding wh.at ges- 
liirvs, facial exirressions ivill most appropri- 
at«*ly convey th(' sense of a story, other oral 
presentation; Indping walh church services, 
elub or other uses of ritual; planning pag- 
eants or use of music and drama at rommu- 
nity meetings; considering the appropriateness 
of moiiiMi nietiires, j)la\s, for \Miiniis aee 
levels . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


READING 

Using 

Appropriate 

Reading 

Approach 


Using 

Source 

Materials 


B. Understanding the Ideas 
of Others 

Interpreting simple stories and in- 
formational materials (Reading 
simple stories; reading directions in 
library corner, other special instruc- 
tions in room; reading notices on 
bulletin boards; finding informa- 
tion in inaga/anes, books on special 
subjects; using a table of contents to 
help select a story; finding how to 
turn pa^es of a hook; following story 
from page to page; using pictures to 
help interpret a storv; reading 
traffic signs and other community 
notices . . . ) 


Using simple source materials 

(Finding how to use bo(3ks to get 
needed information; borrowing spe- 
cial books on science, other subjects 
from the school library; finding 
what information is contained in 
magazines in classroom; using a pic- 
ture or other simple dictionary to 
get word meanings . , .) 


B. Understanding the Ideas 
of Others 

Developing the techniques needed 
to adjust reading to varied pur- 
poses and materials (Enjoying li- 
brary books, cl'.ildren’s maga/ines, 
other literary materials; getting pre- 
cise information from a selection; 
skimming an article to sei* if it con- 
tains desired information; using 
paragrapli, chapter headings as 
sources of help; finding how to read 
diflerent kinds of materials; reading 
precise directions when cooking, 
carrying out science experiments, 
constructing objects; reading the 
daily paper; using an index or tal)le 
of contents to find rnateri.ils quieklv; 
evaluating criticallv the inforinaiion 
secured from various sources . . . ) 

Building techniques for indepen- 
dent use of common source ma- 
terials (Using simple catalog svslcm 
in school or IocmI library; using a 
diclionarv to get meanings, pronun- 
ciation of words; finding how tt) get 
information from a childri‘n's en- 
cyclo[)cdia; finding what informa- 
tion is likely to be avail. iljle in 
World Aim mac; using a {(dephone 
directory; deciding when (o usf an 
atlas; finding how to use mag.i/in' s 
to find recent inf^auiation; ('oni- 
paring several reference's on the same 
topic; writing govei iiinenl depait- 
mcaits for special bulletins; making 
simple outlines of iiriterial pmcI; 
taking notes on readings . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


B. Understanding the Ideas 
of Others 

Refining the techniques needed to read a 
wide variety of materials critically (Ap- 
praisintj^ the |)()int of view presented in ma- 
terials read; cornparinq; the points of view of 
difl'erent authors; adjiistinuf silent reading 
techniques to a|)propriate literary qualities in 
poetry, prose selections; getting needed in- 
formation quickly from a dailv paper; de- 
eidiiig whethei information in d.iily paper is 
likely to be proj)aganda: lising footnotes, 
other references in reading informational ma- 
terials, interpreting written material in the 
light of graphs, tables, other materials given 
to supplement it; adjusting approach to a 
variety of texts and reference books; inter- 
preting vocabulary of i.peci«il fields; reading a 
foreign language . . . ) 

Extending the range and variety of uses of 
source materials (Knowing when to go to a 
dictionary for special help; using a standard 
encyclopedia; using several texts related to 
the same sulijeet; using an itlas appropriate- 
ly; deriding which maga/ines are in(»st likely 
to cont.iin iveent information on subjects of 
special intcirst; reading timetables; deciding 
which magazines, newspapers to use for help 
in intiTpreting current e\enls; deciding on an 
ap[)roprialc outline or summary of material; 
using Readers' (Unde and other ind<’xes; assist- 
ing the school librarian . . . ) 


B. Understanding the Ideas 
of Others 

Adjusting reading approach to a variety of 
purposes and materials (Deciding whether 
material read is intended to be fact or opinion; 
securing additional information to check on 
factual material; reading technical informa- 
tion in trade or professional magazines; 
getting needed information from the daily 
paper; skimming informational materials to 
decide whether content is appropriate to 
purpose; using sumin.iries, chapter outlines 
as guides in interpreting informational ma- 
terials . . . ) 


Using source materials appropriate to a 
wide variety of needs (Using a library card 
catalog efiVclivclv in collecting bibliographi- 
cal materials; using published indexes to lo- 
cate needed articles; deciding how to choose 
from among eon dieting writings in several 
sources; deciding which professional or trade 
publication to subscribe to; deciding which 
dictionary to have in home, w'hcther to pur- 
chase an encyclopedia; deciding which maga- 
zines present most accurate interpretations of 
current events . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOn 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


Interpreting 

(Traphic 

Presentations 


Interpreting pictorial forms of ex> 
pression(Interpretin"[iic‘tures\vhieli 
a('eompany stcji'ies; inter[)retin«T pic- 
tures drawn l^y self and others; in- 
terpretino; simple illustrative sketches 
used with informational material; 
lindittt^ how to use f)hotou;ra|)hs to 
•ret additional information . . .) 


Developing ability to interpret 
common forms of graphic expres- 
sion (Einding how to locate places 
on a map; reatlini^ weather maps; 
interprelim; surface m.ips; usin;^ a 
globe; reading di.igrams aeeom- 
panying arlit'les ti> be conslrneted; 
reading simple pii tograms, graphs 
aeeompan\ing infoi mational male- 
rial; linding how to use j)hoto- 
graphic niateri.ils to gel inform ilion, 
tliseussing ilocumenlary motion pic- 
tures . . . ) 


LLSTENINC 

Following 
Informal 
Discussions 
and Conver- 
sations 


Following 

Oral 

Presentations 


Understanding ideas and simple 
experiences told by others (Listen- 
ing to .sngg(‘stions made* by other 
membeis of ( lass in uiviking plans; 
understanding leacht r\s suggestions 
wh(‘n asking for lielp; deciding 
which of alternative proposals for 
activities s<jund more promising; lis- 
tening to conversations in home; in- 
terjjreting questions ask<‘d by jK'e rs 
and adults; understanding lele- 
[)hone convers.itions; talking in- 
formally with fiiends and vic- 
tors . . . ) 


Understanding simple stories, an- 
nouncements and reports (Listen- 
ing to stories or [)oelry read (^r told 
by another person; listening lh(! 
teacher’s explanation of work to be 
done; listening to the report of a 
cl.iss committee; understanding an- 
nouncements made in assembly; fol- 
lowing talks by principal, other 
adults in assembly; listening to ex- 
periences related by other chd- 
dreri . . . ) 


Building techniques for following 
the give-and-take of discussion 
and conversation ( I nlerjireling the 
suggestions of olheis regardmg pro- 
loosed ('lass [)Lins; listening to 
pioposils foi ,t('li\ities in a i Inb 
meeting; !o]io\vin«; (he trend of 
('on\ Cl ^alion with liiends nr \isiloi.s; 
following th(' rc'tisoning in '.uouj) 
attempts lo soK'e a ('las^ problem; 
inti'i prt'ting teachei's or p.irem's 
comments when askiii'; for help or 
ixa'mission to e.ir r\ out spe (i.tl woi k ; 
de(iding when tlu‘ Cf'inmiiits of 
fri(‘n(ls in(lieat(‘ dial thev have iin- 
d(Tstoo(l a point; disiingulslnn}; be- 
tW('(Mi fiiet and opinion; Ix'ing tol- 
erant of other [K'nj)l(‘\ ojiinions . . ) 

Interpreting common forms of oral 
presentation (luillow Ing sii.iirv^, jmo- 
etry read or told hyniheis; lollow'- 
ing the ( (.nmni-nlalor on a rhx n- 
uKutary film; iist('ning lo disi nssion 
(or stories (over radio; list('ning t(» the 
sermon incluucfi, a sjoeaker in Sun- 
day school; d(('iding whether a 
classmatf' r(*|)orting (on a sfoe('ial proj- 
('ct has ad(‘(|nate inrormati(on; de- 
ciding whether another pupil giving 
a class report has reasoned ccorrectly 
from his facts: understanding direc- 
tions or explanations regarding class 
activities; listening to announce- 
ments made in assembly . . . ) 
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Extending techniques for interpreting a 
wide variety of forms of graphic expression 

(TnUTj)rcting cartoons; reading maps, globes; 
discussing the values of iliH( rent kinds of inaj) 
projections; n'ading dia(;rams ac( onij>.»n) ing 
directions for setting iijj lious<-hoId or ollicc 
gadgets; interpre ling tables or graphs a( eorn- 
panying inform. ilion in text of s<jure<' btjoks; 
interpreting items ot national or loi al interest, 
or trends, presi nled in the daily paper in 
grajihic form; appraising atlvei lising; ap- 
praising doc.iimeiUary lilms . . . ) 


Extending techniques for interpreting dis- 
cussion and conversation in a variety of 
situations (Following the gist ol conversation 
.it a soc ial gadiering, with .1 groiqi <if friends; 
following a panel disc nssion or debate; id<*n- 
lifving and evaluating the jiropos.tls made in a 
class discussion. . - 'unmitlcc meeting; de- 

ciding wh( .t'.cr (Ik* u.u^oi.'ng of other persons 
is logical; d<’cidiin^ when to ask otlxis to 
clarify tlu'ir positions; identifsing the issue's 
in a disc usskmi ; d< ( iding n\ Inch pi opo.sab .md 
atgmrK'fils in a c lass uiceiit ; ate to the pciini; 
d(‘( iding how to It 11 wIkmi disc'ussion has taken 
on .in emolitmal tone . . . ) 


Extending ability to interpret a variety of 
or.il preseiilations (Livti iiing to mon(»IcHun’'J, 
choral -.peaking |)ieM illations; loilouing the 
present. ition ol .m a'-^cMubb speaker; listen- 
ing to radio programs; taking notes on college 
leeliu’es; d(( iding whii'h points in a cl.iss- 
m.ile’s jireseiitalioM should be ehallengc'd; 
(h'cidiiig when a sjx'.ikt r has made an emo- 
tional a[)[)(‘al, reason'd incnrrc'cllv; deciding 
when .1 speaker is gi\ing lacts, w hen o[)inions; 
judging the elfect of the spe.iker’s voice, 
m.inncr, and appearance on the .mdience; 
judging the .ulecjuacy of ,1 committee report, 
tlie minutes of a meeting . . . ) 


Interpreting forms of graphic presentation 
accurately (Reading a variety of maps, read- 
ing weather charts; interpreting budgetary 
and eronomie slaternents of national or local 
groups; interpreting charts or statistical 
tables relating to vocation; reading the blue- 
prints or floor plan of a house; interpreting 
c.irtocins; interpreting charts giving local or 
national trends in items of common inter- 
est . . . ) 


Making accurate interpretations in .situa- 
tions involving discussion and conversation 
(I’ollowing lh(' gist of th<' conversation at 
social gatht'iiiigs, idemif\ing the proposals 
rn.ide by (jllier members (Ta cornmiitec; dc- 
( iding wh<‘n the comments of other persons 
iridir ate that a point has not been cleai'ly 
made; id(Mitil\ irig points of disagreement in a 
grtinp discu'-‘'inn; deriding when to ask fcjr 
furthcT chuirieation ufotlu'r person's fiosition; 
d(‘( iding wh«‘n f.iet is bc'ing gi\en, when opin- 
i<ms are bf-ing used; deriding when a dis- 
t iission IS mining from the original purpose 
for whit h it w.is <t.irtc'd; undervtanding chil- 
dren’s retpiinis .Uid conli ibulions . . . ) 


Making accurate interpretations of a varie- 
ty of oral presentations (rnalualing lectures; 
ch’eiding whetlier a lecturer is using appro- 
priate laels; deriding whether the logic of a 
spc<‘<'h or lecture is sounci; interpreting criti- 
cally the remarks of a radio eornmentator; 
follow ing the details of a p'i'oposal in a club or 
c'oiincil meeting; following a committee re- 
p(»rt pre.serrtecl orallv; evaluating political 
spc'ec'hes; ciilieally evaluating community 
appeals . . . ) 
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Understanding 

Musical 

and 

Dramatic 

Expression 


Enjoying musical and dramatic 
forms of expression (listening to 
good music; interpreting music in 
rhythm; learning to know common 
musical instruments; listening to 
favorite songs; enjoying dramatiza- 
tions of new or favorite stories; en- 
joying puppet shows . . . ) 


Exploring a wider variety and 
complexity of musical and dra- 
matic forms of expression (Listen- 
ing to good music; understanding 
how music can express mood; find- 
inyrhow to interpret folk songs, bal- 
lads, popular music, others; follow- 
ing the plot of a motitni picture or 
dramatic production; enjoying a 
variety of school dramatizations; 
sharing in the ritual of a church; 
following choral speaking; inter- 
preting a pageant or special appeal 
made through dramatic forms . . .) 


OBSERVING 

Interpreting 

Environmental 

Surroundings 


Finding how to get needed infor- 
mation by observing objects of in- 
terest (Examining objects brought 
to class bv other children; watching 
plant and animal life in the class- 
room aquarium; deciding what to 
look for when going on a class trip; 
finding how to distinguish one’s pos- 
sessions; distinguishing foods and 
other objects by odors, tastes; dis- 
tinguishing the feel of common ob- 
jects; finding how’ to use touch, smell, 
and taste to supplement vision; in- 
terpreting the expressions of parents 
and friends . . . ) 


Extending techniques for securing 
information through observation 

(Idt‘ntifving (he distinguishing char- 
acteristics of common birds, animals, 
iiowers, discovering wavs of making 
general weatr r predictions; inter- 
preting ex'hibits in museums, local 
libraries, school disjilay rases; mak- 
ing accurate observations in a sci- 
ence experiment; using observation 
to supplement information read; 
deciding what preparation is needed 
to get desired help fiorn a class trip; 
finding how to test strength and con- 
sistency of material by feel and 
sound; making distinctions between 
weights uithout using scales; find- 
ing how to note sufficient details 
about common objects, events, to be 
able to describe them to others . . .) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Growing in capacity to get meaning from 
forms of musical and drama ! m expression 

(Interpreting surh musical ioi ns as the sym- 
phony, opera, folk music, popular music; 
interpreting modern dance, ballet, other 
dance forms; making erith'al af)praisal of the 
plot and purpose of dramatic productions; 
understanding and responding to symbolism 
and ritual in cliurchcs, in clubs, on special 
holidays; identifying the variety of appeals 
used in a drarruilic production, a school rally, 
a pageant; recognizing the tcchnicpies 
through which emotion.il app< als are made in 
music and drama . . . ) 


Making discerning interpretations of a 
variety of dramatic and musical forms of 
expression (Distinguishing the emotional 
appeals frf)m the facts used in a community 
rally, a political convention; ap|)raising the 
quality and kind of appeal in music and dra- 
matic profiuctioris; helping children inter- 
pret music and diama; appraising the values 
of a variety of radio pr(jductii)ns; deciding on 
extent of participation in the rituals of a 
church, club; attending opera, symphony 
concerts, plays . . . ) 


Increasing in variety and precision of ob- 
servation (I 'sing a \aii(‘ty of instruments to 
make observations more aecuratc — using 
scales, color rluirts, other tests; d<*<‘iding 
when observ.itiori should be Mip|)lenienled by 
the use of otla r ho'M': wuus; using local ex- 
hibits as soiU' i s fjf iniorm.fiion; planning Ikuv 
best to sup'^lement class study with e\teiid<‘d 
firsthand sludv of the (.ommunilv ; d<*termin- 
ing what factors obs('Tve to mak<‘ accurate 
judgments in examining s><il, s( Icf ling fix'id- 
stuffs, [)iiiThasing < lollies; iru reasing in sensi- 
li\ily to dilferences in p<Tsonal expressions; 
finding how to (ell the reactions of an audi- 
ence . . . ) 


Making accurate observations needed in 
course of daily activities (losing observa- 
tional technicpii s of needed accuracy in ex- 
perimentation; establishing accurate means 
of testing prodiu is, grading raw materials; 
h('lping rhildn n notire items of major im- 
poitancc in their cnviionmcnt; interpreting 
the moods and expressions of friends and busi- 
ness tiNsnciates; knowing what signs indicate 
that young childn'ii are ill or uf<set, friends 
pleavd or diseourag<'d, audiene(‘s friendly or 
hostile . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


C. Deulinij with Quantitative 
Relationships 


C. Dealing with Quantitative 
Relationships 


INTER PR E 
IN(i NUMBER 
VALiavS AND 
SYMBOLS 

Unclcr.standinc: 
Syiiihols 
and Ri'latuui- 
sliips 


Expressing concrete number rela- 
tionships in symbols and inter- 
pretinij symbols (UndiTstandini' 
the iiKMnin.i^ of symbols used to indi- 
cate the number of pupils in class, 
the number of crayons neetled, other 
(piantities; undeistandine the ruean- 
ini; of small sums of uK^tiey written 
in numerical form; knowiny; ap- 
pi'o\iinat<! \alne of coinnion coins, 
stamps; iind<'i staiulurr |)iice of 
randy, pencils, ndier [)urchases; in- 
tei jn'(‘tin<,' hall, (piarti'r, othin' sirn- 
j)le liacl'oiis in lom.n >n use: tidliiv; 
lime; countini’; tindin*; passes of a 
book: uiiderstandiuj^ simple si/t* 
relalioii'diips . . . ) 


Inierpreting commoniy used n um- 
ber values and symbols (]nterpr<*t- 
injr numbers needc'd in daily activi- 
ties; n‘adinq[ price tai^s correctly; 
knowing; iiion(‘v v.ilue uf common 
coins and bills; inlerj)iclin[^ dis- 
tances, amounts, weights, lun^hls of 
objects of inlcresl; int(‘r|>r(“tini^ 
lart^e nmnbirs e\piissin«> popula- 
liniis ol tomUrics, distances beyond 
imnniliate travel; undci standing 
iiKMsnn’inents needed in daily af liv - 
iti< interpreting time S(’(pienre; 
mt« I j'KMinc’ s), III!) ili^m of the lunda- 
menlal operations; using si/e rela- 
tionships expressed in fractional 
form: understanding simple .geo- 
metrical t;. iin-s and forms- circle, 
s(jiiap“, re( langie . . . ) 


COMPUriNG 

Estimating 

Amounts 


Making gross estimates in situa- 
tions involving simple quantity 
and price relationships ((hi ting 
out pencils or paper lor ,i (lass 
gi'oup; deCding how many eh.iirs 
are needed fru' <i leading group; de- 
ciding about how many people will 
be needed to liiiish a job; deciding 
anif)nnt of paper needed for a muial 
for a gi\en wall spai'e; pulling a pic- 
ture in the center of the bnlh'tin 
board; selecting ap[iii»xiinalely half 
or a third of a b<ig of candy to give 
to other children; deciding whether 
an article e.in be pnreh.isrd with the 
aniount of money at hand; deciding 
how iriueh time is left to finish play 
or work; choosing boards about the 
right length for construction . . .) 


Establishing cfTective techniques 
of using estimates to supplement 
exatt c(>m])ulati(>ns (Dei idmg how 
mill li ( hange to i‘xp(‘( t alter making 
a [iiiiehase; esiimaling apjiioximatt! 
disi.iiiees and space rel.ilions in mov- 
ing liiriiilmi* in i kls^rooIn; gelling 
out suOii ient jktu ib, pap'ei' tor the 
el iss without comiling; dix iding 
how many cookies to urdi r for ela^s 
p irlv; dr( i:!i!i-< ho\’. imich money 
':t)nld ]>»■ i.us«(l by taxing isu h class 
iiK'inber; e,llmatiiig lime* nei'ded 
Inr a given job nr (u reai h a givim 
pl.ieig using ronnd minibers to 
make e^limati s; judging \u]unn‘S - 
amount of water neiali'd to fill 
aqnarinm, spaia^ needed for books; 
detei mining .rpproximate I'xpendi- 
lurc of allow'ance . . . ) 
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YOiriH 


ADULTHOOD 


C. Dcalinir with Quantitative 
Relationships 

Extending the range and varit ty of symbol- 
ism used and interpreted (Kcculing lahirs 
and graj)hs, undrislandini; j)(T( { nt.iges; 
understanding figiiK's indi<'.uiiig large snins 
of money; interpreting reports of sj)(rds at- 
tained by pl.ines, (ars; intei jjieling dislaiRe 
and lime relal ions r<‘|i(jrl( d in ( onno( lion uitli 
travel, sjx’ed of liglit, radio; reading k ports 
of (piiinlili' S ol natural n sount's; un(l(T- 
standing fiaitional or d«'eiin.il eonrepts used 
to r(’p< ' ( ‘^i/es ol geirns, inoleeules, cjtlier 
inlinitelv siii.ill oIijmIs; u:ul< i^tainling gcM)- 
metrical lorms .ind lelalions; understanding 
llie matlu maiit al ('on<'<'|Ms uiuhiKing siu Ii 
social anangernenls as ln^urane(‘, jj(ni>i('ins, 
interest, jjrolit and loss, tav^ilion . . . ) 


C. Dealing with Quantitative 
Relationships 

Making accurate interpretation of number 
values and symbols met in adult life flnter- 
[)r( ling figun s giving state and national debts, 
otlh r laige sums; understanding distances as 
relatcfl to pKjposed air, transportation lines; 
inteipreting npoiti'd velotiiirs; understand- 
ing repr)i ts of weights, si/('s lelerrerl to in news 
articles; understanding gc'omc trie forms as 
usrd in c'onstr uelion, landsi aping, and gar- 
dening; understanding insurance prjlieics, 
t.ixation plans; reading linancial statements 
of a vocation, club, ( lime li . . . ) 


Extending ability to use estimation effec- 
tively in a wide range of situations (Decid- 
ing how mm h food to oi<:er for a school 
p.u'ty; judging uk asuienicnts in decorating 
room, elassioom; e.>iiinating how much of 
total allowance the pun hase of a cK'sired arti- 
cle will li'ave; (‘stiiuating the ('ost r)f a class 
pailv, th<‘ apjn oxiiiiate ineoiin' from a s.ihg 
deciding .rboul h(R\ much mor'C time will be 
needed to linish a jnojcci; approximating 
amount of (op ‘'oil n« cch'd lor garchui; esti- 
mating lime iii’cded to <hl\e to a gi\'« n ilcsti- 
nation • . . ) 


Lsing estimates appropriately and accu- 
rately in situations of adult life (Ivslirnating 
approximate proportion of salary inv'olv’cd in 
income tax; C'Limating amounts in cooking; 
estimating apiiroxiinate eU'et I of price in- 
cre.is<‘s on income; r heeking on government 
cstim.ites of tax n turns; judging the weight 
of letters, pai kriees to be mailed; judging 
apfa'()ximal(* cost of moving furniture; mak- 
ing estimates of ' ’ of Iniilding a new house; 

de( ifling whethei budgi t \\ill allrnv fur added 
puteha'.cs in an area; (‘stimating approxi- 
mate amounts when given ligni'es which are 
iVaetioiis, deeiinals, nr ]KTeentages of the 
ijital; estimating amount of matei’ial needed 
b»r a spr'cilie piece of work; estimating crop 
yicUls . . . ) 


i6o 


Making 

Exact 

Computations 


Using 

Measuring 

Instruments 


A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 
EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Making simple computations (Fig- 
uring how mucii candies, other 
purchases will cost; getting right 
amount of change from purchases; 
deciding how many articles can be 
purchased for the amount of money 
at hand; getting the right number 
pieces of paper for the members of 
one’s group; adding scores in games; 
fmeimg how many members of class 
arc absent; deciding on how many 
people can work at the clay table, 
easel, in [ilayhousc; finding how 
m.iny loaves of bread are necdi-d to 
make sandwiches for lunch; using 
fractional amounts in simple reci- 
pcs . . .) 

Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon measuring instruments (Us- 
ing a ruler to measure paper, wood 
for construction; measuring cur- 
tains, wallpaper for playhouse; 
putting up a mural; helping till the 
aciuarium; telling time; reading a 
thermometer; keeping chart of 
weight; using such measures as cup- 
ful, spoonful, pint, iiuart, in follow- 
ing recipes; learning to tell time . . .) 


Developing understandings and 
skills needed for effective and ac- 
curate computation (Keeping ac- 
counts in the school store; acting as 
clerk in school store*; checking on 
accuracy of change from j)urchases; 
helping balance bills at home; de- 
ciding how much each class mem- 
ber must be charged to pay for a 
class party; deciding on the number 
of yards needed to curtain classroom 
windows; drawing a map to scale; 
keeping score in games; finding the 
cost of needed amounts of material; 
deciding how much must be saved 
weekly to make a desired purchase; 
deciding what to charge at a class 
sale to make a needed jnoht . . . ) 

Using common measuring instru- 
ments effectively (Using yardstick, 
ruler elft'ctivcly; deciding whether 
ruler, tape measuie, or varilstick is 
most suitable to measure gi\'cn dis- 
tances; finding Innv to use a stop 
watcli; invrstig.iiing the uses of a 
compass; finding how to use pints, 
cpiarts, other measuring instruments 
used in the home; using scales to 
weigli self, other objects; reading 
speedomet<*r; reading thermom- 
eter . . . ) 
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Extending ability to apply understandings 
and skills in computing to a variety and 
complexity of situations (Ilalaiic ini; a bank 
account; accountini; for expenditure* of funds 
for a class parly; kcc[)intir ihc budget for a 
school yearbook; chcckinc; on chant^e* after 
purchases; doubling or Iriplintr rccii)cs; ex- 
panding; or reducim» the size of maps, graphs; 
hclpint^ run a school bank; makini; a lloor 
plan for a workshop or clubrooiii; cxf)(‘ri- 
rnentine; with »^eoincliic forms in design; cal- 
culdtint^ avcrae;cs; limirini^ discounts at 
sales; sharing expenses with others . . . ) 


Extending the range and variety of mea- 
suring instruments used (Using a stop 
watch; using proti ac!(‘.' or coiiifjass; using 
kitchen uK nsils to measnie ingicdients; lay- 
ing out a basketball cojirt; U’-ing line scales 
in experimental work; reailing gasoline 
gauge, speedometer, and < ther indicators on 
car; reading din*ctions fi'oin a c<.>mnass; 
using color charts; reading baioineler; inl(T- 
preting dill'erent tvpes of thermometers, 
metric and other scales . . . ) 


Making the exact computations needed for 
efficient handling of the range of adult sit- 
uations of everyday living (Figuring income 
taxes; balancing f)ank accounts; figuring 
budgets; slrar ing expenses with other persons; 
adjusting tlirections in knitting, crocheting, 
cooking, sev\irig; figuring profit and loss on 
bnsin(‘ss deals; figuring discounts; calculat- 
ing tonsil IK tion costs; figuring insurance 
costs and Ijcnefils; making the mathematical 
coinputations needed in a vocation . . . ) 


Using instruments of measurement appro- 
priately in a variety of situations of adult 
life (Using the precise instruments appro- 
])riate to vocation; recognizing when 

inaeemate instruments might throw’ ineasure- 
ments off, when more accurate instruments 
are m’cded; intei preting statements about 
industrial j)roeess('s requiring precision mea- 
suri's; u^ing sur\e\ing instruments; using 
scales in gioei'ry store, scales to weigh self, 
eluldien; re.iding gas or water meter; read- 
ing clinical ihcnnometer; using barometer 
and thermometer to make weather predic- 
tions; reading .tomobile gauges . . . ) 
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PLANNING 

Clarifying 

Purpose 


Determining 
Sequence 
of Steps 


D. Using Effective Methods 
of Work 

Identifying immediate purposes 
in general terms (Deciding what 
kind of ohj('ct to construct, paint, or 
draw: deciding what questions to 
ask to gel needed hcl[) from the 
tcvicher; helping in class decision as 
to the (|ueslions which need answer- 
ing to soKo a special problem; con- 
sidering what is to lx* done with tlie 
]d.i\ h(nis('; deciding wliat to do to 
entcrt.iin another class; deciding 
what kind cM' letter would b<‘ en- 
joyd by a sick fiicnd; deciding 
wh.il kind of gill to make for j.arciits; 
consiilciing wli.it kind of nvoid is 
nectlcd to tell alxiiit a elass atli\- 

iiy . . . ) 


Planning immediate next steps 

(Laying need<'d f)Ians to ('omphue 
articles Ixdng constructed, a dr.iw'- 
ing, the use of plavtiine; sliaring in 
making daily class s('hedule; cheik- 
ing individual plans with teacher; 
helping d<'(. ide Imw 1)( -^l to ureani/e 
a class activity; tleciding on the most 
cffci tive tjrder in which to carry out 
a series (jf class plans; considering 
what other (dans or persons have to 
be taken into accrnint in laving 
plans; deciding what equipment is 
needed to carry rjul a job; making 
lists of activities to be carried 
out . . . ) 


D. Using Effective Methods 
of Work 

Determining major issues in- 
volved in achieving purposes 

(Dceiiling exactly what responsibili- 
ties have been deh'gatcd to one’s 
coiiimillce; di-teriiiining wdiat skills 
most need to be prarliccd to cany 
out class activities; determining 
w'hat the steps taken have made 
necessary as the next .ictivity; de- 
ciding wh.it t(U(‘stions will hav(‘ to be. 
answen‘d to solve a probliuii raised 
in class; detei mining wh;^' form 
a linal re()ort of class activities W'lll 
take; deciding what gifts an* most 
liki'ly to please other nx^mbers of 
the family; di'lermining speeifiea- 
lion of airplane, birdhouse*, other 
obj(‘i ts to lx* eonstruete d; identify- 
ing the* issues 1o be taken into ac- 
count in d(‘eiding when and bow to 
s[)end allcnvanee . . . ) 

Making longcr-range plans (De- 
ciding wliat steps to take tr) collert 
infoimalion needl’d bv a coinmillee; 
dei'iding in wliieh order to do house- 
hold I'csponsibililii s; laving plans 
for a class assi niblv program; eon- 
sid(*ring stt ps nei'rled tn aihieve 
better skill in a tool subject; helj)- 
ing make the daily class seltcdule; 
helping outline plans for a class 
projei t the schonl sloie, science ex- 
jxiiincril, study of a (ominunity 
problem; deciding ]xTsonn('l and 
materials needed to cairy out a 
plan . . . ) 
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YOU'l'H 


AIJUL'IilOOlJ 


D. Using Eflectivc Methods 
of Work 

Extending ability to identify aspects and 
long-time implications affecting purposes 
(Deridiiif/ \vh»it must })(: taken into aretjunt in 
selecting a ( (dlege; iilenlirying the is'^ues that 
an* involved in choosing a \-o<\ilif)n; delimit- 
ing a problem for spet ial study; di t iding what 
cpiestions ask a school counselor in getting 
advice on a ptrsonal proljleni; eonsideiing 
what gnjiip inter<‘sts and jaelc] cik'cs should 
he taken into acenuni in planning a jiailv; 
rlcici . -lining when and \^hal kind of help to 
seek in identifying the issues in complex 
problems . . . ) 


Extending range and details of planning 

(Proie( ling th(' ‘'te[js ik edeo to s(.(;nr'' a t olh g<‘ 
edneaiiim, desired vo(Mlioij*iI training; (iut- 
lining plans for- high school ^\ork f(»r the next 
scvei.d \eais; eoopeiaiing in pi, inning \ nioiis 
asjieels of the school |trogi.im assemblies lor 
the y<*ar, sludenc aeli\i(ies, iIk* s( hool |.)a|)«‘r; 
dot idingwhat materials aie needed to prejiare 
.1 meal, what secpicnee acln ui(*s v.ill put 
tin* meal on the table it (In* liglit time*, «{(*- 
riding what lu eds to lie done to vd nre thi' 
inform.ition lor a class repoil; outlmirt r the 
tasks to be done and the pt t '•■oniu'l lusslid to 
carry out indi\idnal in* (las- plans; making 


1). Using Effective Methods 
of Work 

Making the clarification of purposes 
needed to give effective direction in a 
variety of situations (Identif>ing the issues 
that must be taki n into account in changing 
jobs, moving to anothc*r jiart of the country, 
Ijuilding a liome; deciding what kind of re- 
port would be appropriate to make to a board 
of directors; considering what is involved in 
he lping ('hildren answer seientilie (questions; 
lieljjing t hildren or rilhers iHsrovcr the issues 
involved in personal problems; deciding 
when to seek the ludp fif others in clarifying 
a situation; di ti-rmining when jirecisc re- 
sean h is needed in ilarilving a professional 
pnd-ih m . . . ) 


Projecting appropriate sequence of steps 
to achieve a variety of purposes (Deciding 
what .sLt‘ps to take to secure* needed informa- 
tion about a new job; pn^jecting the sequence 
of aclivitie s most e‘lfe‘elive in completing a job; 
helping ehildieii plan wav« of canning out 
hiiusehold aclivitie <; 1. tying plans fen* the 

eilucatie)!! of children; de-germining the steps 
to be taken to\» m a building a home, se'cnring 
il( silt'd \(jeali(>nal promotions, for the e'xten- 
sion oi a business, for retirement; heljring 
gunle pe^liries and proeetlnres as a member ol 
a boanl ('ll iliieLtors, as a coinmillee mem- 
ber , . . ) 
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Budgeting 
Time and 
Energy 


Planning time allotments with the 
help of others (Helping plan the 
day’s activities in class; finding how 
to complete activities within allotted 
stretches of time; finding how to al- 
low for desired games and still meet 
family requirements fi^r meals, bed- 
time; helping decide how many ac- 
tivities should be undertaken in a 
period of time . . . ) 


Developing the ability to make in- 
dependent decisions as to use of 
time (Helping plan the class pro- 
gram; planning an individual sched- 
ule so as to finish a special piece of 
work; scheduling home responsibili- 
ties to allow time fur phiy; planning 
to allow time to work on a task for 
several days; deciding how much 
time it will take to finish a given job; 
deciding how much time should be 
allotted to the various steps in a 
plan; considering how much time 
to spend on a total activity in terms 
of other things to be done . . ) 


USING 

APPRGPRIA'FE 

RESOURCES 

Locating 

and 

Evaluating 

Resources 


Finding how people, books, and 
materials provide needed infor- 
mation (Finding which teachers can 
help on spet ial problems; using pic- 
tures to secure desired information; 
finding how to S'dect books which 
will give needed facts; comparing 
pictures with fir'»thand experience; 
finding how parents and commun- 
ity membeis can give special help; 
going to see how a house is built, a 
road constructed, a store oper- 
ated . . . ) 


Learning how to use the more com- 
mon resources effectively (Find- 
ing what materials are available in 
school library; exploring exhibits, 
special collections in the school; ex- 
ploring the resources of the com- 
munity —museum, zoo, community 
members; noting what kinds of in- 
formation can be found in eneyclo- 
pedias, other refi^rence books; de- 
ciding v\hirh reference hot^ks to U'st' 
in solving a problrm; deciding when 
to ask the advice* of a teacher, of 
other adults; deci<ling when enough 
inforrnatum has been giitliered to 
give dll sides of a problem; compar- 
ing the information secured from 
several simrees; deciding when first- 
hand observation and experience or 
direct experimentation will provide 
the needed information; appraising 
the newspaper, radio, motion pic- 
ture as a source of informatiiin . . .) 
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Budgeting time in terms of a greater num- 
ber of activities and a longer time span 

(Planning individual schcduK ul class work; 
planning how to complete home responsibili- 
ties in time for club meetings, social events; 
deciding how much lime to allow for com- 
pletion of various aspects of a class problem; 
setting up a college study program; appor- 
tioning work on a long-time job over a series 
of weeks; deciding how much time to spend 
in perfecting a piece of work in relation to the 
values in other activities . • . ) 


Making the time allotments needed to 
carry out desired activities and to secure 
balance in activities (balancing daily activi- 
ties so as to get time for leisure, hobbies, 
participation in family activities, community 
service; apportioning time in vocational 
activities; setting up a schedule for a com- 
munity drive, a committee responsibility; 
deciding how much time to spend in com- 
munity service; deciding how much time 
should be given to one piece of W'ork or 
interest in terms of other values and needs; 
helping children learn to use time wisely, 
helping with a study schedule . . . ) 


Making increasingly critical use of re- 
sources (Finding vNiiat in.iterials aie available 
in the local library; expka'ing local factories, 
other sources of spe('iai information; der iding 
which perso^l^ to ask to speak at a school 
assembly; Imding what materials can be se- 
cured from slate departments, government 
agencies both of tliis and other countiies; 
choosing belvvetm s<*veral hbraiy references; 
deciding whether firsthand information is 
biased; interpreting advertising; finding how 
to distinguish fact and opinion in newspaper 
reporting; d<‘ciding which radio commen- 
tators to listen to: inter})r<*ling nows reels, 
documentary films, commercial iilins . . .) 


Making discriminating use of available 
resources (Deciding when a problem must 
be solved by inrlividiial thinking; considering 
what sources of firsthand information to use; 
dcu'i mining what books can be ijs(*d as 
sources of information; deciding which of 
several authors to use as resource material; 
deciding on the adeciiiacv of firsthand infor- 
mation; deciding whether a public speaker 
brings needed competenee to his subject; 
deciding how' far to n*ly on a radio commen- 
tator, news release; interpreting adver- 
tising . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHII.DHOOD 


HSLNX; A 
SCIENJ’IMC 
APPROACH 
TO riii«: 

S I’UDV OF 
SITU A ['IONS 

Solvinu; 

Practical 

Problems 


Applying simple tests iu the solu- 
tion of practical problems (Ex[)i ri- 
inenting wiili nuthocls of kee[>ing 
paints and clay moist; deciding 
which kind of paper is Ix sl lor paint- 
ing or drawing; lincling when to se- 
cure needed information from diicct 
experience, pictures, books; making 
simple generalizations from experi- 
ences; evaluating the success of class 
plans; examining th(* reasons why 
plans did not work out ... ) 


Finding when and how to use sim- 
ple research techniques (Finding 
how' to lest dilfenuK <‘s of opinion by 
expc'i imenlalion - setting uj) exjjeri- 
nienl.s v\ith animals, t(Ming two 
methods of f^lanling S('(‘ds; gather- 
ing needed Luts to \erify a point oi 
view, a co»-,elusi(jn reached; decid- 
ing \Nlieilier generalizations are 
based upon suiricienl evidence; 
evaluating a piece of work as a basis 
for future action . . . ) 


Testing 
beliefs and 
Attitudes 


Learning to distinguish facts from 
opinions in situations of concern to 
him (Being helped to try out 
sweeping statements by actual ex- 
perience-having satislving exp(‘ii- 
cnees with children of other races, 
becoming more familiar with ani- 
mals of which he is afraid, being 
helped to explore dark rooms, otIuT 
places or ol:)je( is of fear; knowing 
when he is telling or reading ait 
imaginative story, when giving or 
getting factual information; being 
helped to test out superstitions on 
which he acts; being heipi'd to be- 
come acquainted with tlic work of a 
polic'cman, other persons around 
whom stereotNpes fiavc been built 


Finding how to use facts to test 
opinions (IVsling superslitutions- 
deciding whether it is unlucky to 
break minors, walk under ladders; 
deciding when suHicieni facts have 
l)een jtreseiited to lorm an ojiinion; 
deciding how to g(‘t additional lirst- 
h.md information to t»*>t an opinion; 
appraising opinions about racial, re- 
ligious, soeij)-e('onoinie groups in the 
light of his e\|)iM i( lu < s .uul th(‘ (acts 
he e.in sec lire; \\ ilhholding judg- 
ment ri‘garding llu' ht'h.uior of 
fiiends until the nei'dc'd cAidence is 
«ieeiHt'd . . . ) 
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ADULTHOOD 


Extending ability to use scientific methods 
appropriate to situations (binding how to 
use scientific Ichts to verify uhscrvaiions — • 
cjuality of cloth, footls, tooL and machines, 
others; following the results (jf medical, other 
research; using histoiical research mtghods to 
give needed pci spec tivc on a problem; using 
logical reasoning to cvaliuiti^ advice reg.irding 
a jiersonal problem, to test tlie logic (jf ii 
speaker or wiit(‘r; deciding what .st(‘]is are 
apjjrojiriate in resolving crinflicling opinions; 
making imnMsingly sound gener.di/ations; 
evaluating presi nt generali/a I ions in terms of 
new evidence . . . ) 

Extending ability and inclination to ex- 
amine beliefs and attitudes in the light of 
available evidence (Deciding whether to 
hold beliefs in the fae(‘ t»f scienlilic evidence; 
discussing the adectuacy ol existing evirlencc 
n’garding latial erpi.ditv, prejudices regard- 
ing economic •'!' uli'ji- ts groups; interpret- 
ing religious beliefs in ne light of scientific 
evidence; deciding how liest to ('valuate the 
policies of other nations; w’ilhliolding judg- 
ment reganliiig persons and sioiations until 
salisfaetoi y evidenee is obtained; linding how 
to take positive steps to deal with fears and 
won its; fiiuling th«* place rjf value jiulgments 
in making ilov. isions . . . ) 


Using a scientific approach effectively in 
the situations of daily living (Using appiro- 
priate methods to decide on selection of ma- 
terials and ecjiiifimcnt- testing new garden 
seeds, experimenting with new methods of 
insulation in housing, trying out ntnv house- 
hold or olfirc equipment; hel[jing children 
resolve dilferences on the l)a‘:i,s of sound evi- 
dence; helping children arrive at sound gen- 
erali/at itins; deciding on ways of testing busi- 
ness and governmental prort'dnres; siqiport- 
ing social and scientific cxpcrimcnlalit)!! . . . ) 


Making unbiased use of available evidence 
to test present beliefs and attitudes (Decid- 
ing when sci<*nlilic evidence is stiong enough 
to diangc a point of view or policy; deciding 
when to encourage a business firm to adopt 
iKW niclliods which arc subject to experi- 
mentation; considering the' implicxitions of 
tcchnolcigical advance's for atlitudt.‘s toward 
world coopciaiion; (‘valualing new methods 
in education; deriding when to use value 
judgmcuil'* as a liasis fur iinal decision; cx- 
jiloring .ind hc'lping cliildren c'xploie c'vidcncc 
iTgarding other lacial, religions, and M^cio- 
economir gruiijis . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Take Responsibility 
for Moral Choices 

Ability to deal with persistent life situations in the area of moral 
choice places emphasis upon the development of values and atti- 
tudes. The basic values of our democratic society will be recog- 
nized as underlying the various problems identified. In the situa- 
tions listed under “Determining the Nature and Extent of Indi- 
vidual Freedom” will be found some of the experiences calling lor 
development of a democratic point of view toward authority, to- 
ward one’s obligations to take a responsible part in a society which 
trusts its people for judgments as to the laws which make for their 
own welfare. Those who would make responsible choice regarding 
the use of their freedom must be able to decide on the extent of the 
allegiance they owe the various types of hy in their lives. 

Group mores and traditions .sometimes exert a poui. il inlluence 
over tlie behavior of those who have been brought uj) to hold them 
dear. Duly constituted authorities represent another distinct i>{)e 
of control. Legal regulations agreed upon by the total group to 
safeguard its welfare are still another. Fhesc authorities soinciinu‘s 
conflict. 7 here is need for the development of social values which 
will seive as guides to action. 

Underlying the development of such soc ial values is the prol)- 
lem of the development of a comprehensive set of personal values. 
If the individual is to make sound judgments he must, in the end, 
develop the insight into tlie values he holds whidi makes for a 
consistent philosophy of life. All questions related to the identifica- 
tion of sources of spiritual allegiance have this as their base. All 
questions related to ultimate allegiance to social values in the end 
go back to the personal pliilosophy developed. The personal 
values which condition the respect for the uni(juc worth of other 
individuals, willingness to work cooperatively with others, can be 
identified as underlying the persistent situations grouped under 
the section on “Determining Responsibility to Self and Others.” 

These persistent life situations appear constantly in combination 
with others in the situations of everyday living. A number of the 
experiences listed here also contribute to growth in social partici- 
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pation. Many involve decisions calling for growth in ability to 
deal with economic, social, and political structures and forces. 
Questions of meeting hcaltli problems call for decisions as to how 
best to share food resouices and medical care with all those who 
need it, and thus demand moral as well as economic judgments and 
information about how to maintain pliysical wcll-l^eing. Again, 
many of the e\periences listed in other parts of the analysis could 
have been rej)eated in this section. Tlic selection, insofar as pos- 
sible, was made to indicate the variety of situations faced and the 
experiences were stated so as to show the kind of choice involved. 

Clhaj)tei II has indicated the importance of reafliiining demo- 
cratic: values in the light of the demands of the present. Questions 
ol responding to authority now clearly stretch to situations calling 
for willingness on the part of all nations to substitute common 
agreements for force as the final authority. This in turn demands 
willingnc ^'S to preserve integiity in human rclationsliips, to meet 
the .i(-\d.s ol oihers, and to use the potential abilities of self and 
others for the welfare of all. Hie full implic ations of the values to 
whic h wo express allegianc e are far Irom being reali/ed even in our 
own land. C^hild.c’U, youth, and adults, each at their own level of 
matin ity, nec^l to l)c‘ helped tcj sec the issues more sharply. Chil- 
clien, yc:)uth, and adults need to be given c^pport unities to work 
together toward solutions more satisfying than any now reached. 

Deeper insight intc:) iniplitatmns of tlie values gre^ws as new 
situations are faced. C'hildien and youth can 'r be given abso- 
lute answers. In a changing world we dare not build patterns of 
beliavior. Wliat is needed is growing insigin into the principles of 
dcinocratic' behavior and a willingness to study their changing 
implications and new meanings as new problems emerge. Each 
situation needs to be seen and appraised in the liglit of all related 
factois. As new national and world relationships draw the lives 
oi many pec^ples denser together decisions involving moral responsi- 
bility become infinitely complex. Learners will grow in ability to 
make tliese decisions as they arc helped to discover the elements 
involved in the daily situations they face, to identify the bases upon 
which tliey made their judgments, and to appraise the decision 
they made in the light of its c ffect upon their own welfare and that 
of the group. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH 
IN ABILITY TO TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MORAL CHOICES 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LA'IER. CHILDHOOD 


A. Determining the Nature and 
Extent of Individual Freedom 


RESPONDING 

TO 

AUTHORITY 

Mfi'ting 

Legal 

Regulations 


Becoming acquainted with legal 
regulations which he must obey 

(Obe\ing iralHc regulations; be- 
coming ac({uainted with the wuik of 
the policein.in; <isking why his dog 
must be kept on a leash; asking 
about qihirantine legulations; lind- 
ing why fire regulations must be 
obeyed . . . ) 


Deciding 
on Obligations 
to Ck)nslituted 
Authority 


Identifying major obligations to 
the constituted authorities in his 
life (Finding in which situations 
parents expc'ct obedience, in which 
one can make up one’s own mind; 
finding what school requirements 
must be met and Vhy— fire regula- 
tions, opening and closing hours; 
being helped to see why parents, 
teachers, or others insist on certain 
kinds of behavior; being helped to 
know' when to follow' the suggi’stiuns 
of adults, other than his parents, in 
the home or community . . . ) 


A. Determining the Nature and 
Extent of Individual Freedom 

Understanding the major pur- 
poses of legal regulations (Gbf'v- 
ing IocmI traffic regul.itions; liiiding 
how law^ protect his and olhe'r jirop- 
erty rights- picking Mowers in park, 
defacing public building;, taking 
store merchandise, having police 
help in finding stolen bicycle; asking 
about present regulations for pun- 
ishing erimiiiiils; discussing the pur- 
pose and ririgin the laws he hears 
most nbc;ir who makes laws, the 
rcsponsilality of the individual and 
th(' polii e foi theii enforci'mcnt, hf>w 
laws protect iniliv iiluals and groups 
. . . ) 

Distinguishing the functions of 
the various constituted authorities 
which affect him (Idcntifving the 
areas in which paicmts or other 
adults bring gieiter ex})crience, 
tliose in which piM'sonal judgment 
can b(‘ relied on; d<Tiding whether 
to obey parents nr do somi'lliing 
with the “gang”; finding what reg- 
ulations of a Minimcr cMiiip must be 
followed; di*tcnuinir,g what le.ider- 
ship responsibilities are carried by 
various inemheis of the school per- 
sonnel; deter mining what authoritv 
is vested in the mviu r of a sir 'rig cA 
properly ruMr which he f)lays, in 
parents of other children, and 
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A. Determining the Nature and 
Extent of Individual Freedom 

Increasing in understanding of man's re- 
sponsibility for governing himself (De- 
ciding what responsibility oik*, has for obi ying 
laws, lor helj)ing lo enfora* laws; discussing 
the elieetiven(‘ss of present regulaiions for 
punishing ( liniin iIs; diseiesing the valiu* and 
proliable elleets nf proposed legislation -the 
cm few, j^oll tax, linilding or trallic ordi- 
nances; eoojx'rating in coininnnily ellbrls to 
change unwise l(‘gisIalion; recogni/ing differ- 
enci's in wavs in uhieh laws in a deniotraiy 
and in a totalil nic " "(ati' are iisicl to go\ein 
the l)ehavi('r ol indiv idn.i’s; disenssing po)- 
posals for intei national laws rand law (Mifon'e- 
inent . . . ) 

Establishing mare discerning basis for 
evaluating the recominendatioiis of consti- 
tuted authorities (Weighinsj; pan'iiial ad\i(e 
ill the light of stand, irds ol other groups .ind 
individuals; ilei iding whiih peiM)ns in honn* 
or ('oinniunitN' t an best give help in moral de- 
cisions; liiidiiig llie b.iscs on which a re- 
li<;ioiis giiMi|) SI ts lip moral .standaids; e\alu- 
.iting (he Miggeslions of .1 (eaehi'r or e(MinseIt)r 
before a' liuj', upon them; determinin'; areas 
in winch |)arenls .ind te.ii hia^ or oth< r adults 
must eoMliiMM' to ixeuisc guidanct', tlu-ve iii 
whieii he shoulil be ile\eIo[jing iiuh'p* iid- 
ence . . . ) 


A. Determining the Nature and 
Extent of Individual Freedom 

'I’alcing a responsible share in making and 
changing legal regulations in terms of 
human needs and values (Deciding whether 
oni' IS evil jiistilied in boMking a law; taking 
a( lion to s<*rme improved legislation; helping 
to enfone wise ha^islation; acting to secure 
const! U( livi‘ jicu.d k giilations, constructive 
administr.ition of justice, aiul enforcing of 
laws in huvil community; helping children 
build ( misliu(.tive attitudes toward legal regu- 
lations; taking positive action regarding pro- 
posals for mil I national laws and law enforce- 
mint; dlseussing lh(‘ riglits of Utilions to use 
foicc to siHUie till ir ends . . . ) 


Appraising the recommendations of consti- 
tuted authorities in the light of individual 
freedom to act on values (Dei iding when and 
how lai to j)( 1 mil i hilrlri n (o movi‘ away from 
liaduion.il lanulv patterns; deciding how lo 
appiv the moial vlandaids of a religious 
gioup; li-'^ling *' '■ li.isis upon which a re- 
ligious, SOI i.il, faiiiilv grou[) exercises author- 
it\; hi Ipmg fliildii ii resolve conlliets with 
p.imit.il, MH'i.iI, I hureh aiuhoiity; evaluating 
lh(' IcMilciship exi'Tiised by the school, the 
ihuri'h - . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Reacting 
to Group 
Mores, 
Traditions 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon group mores and tradi- 
tions which influence his actions 

(Learning to follow lioinc and school 
patterns —walking to the right, ex- 
cusing himself, greeting others, using 
other common social ameniiies . . . ) 


Reacting to group mores, customs, 
and traditions (Asking about and 
trying to resolve conllicts between 
parents’ standards and community 
traditions, between what one is 
taught in Sunday school and what 
other inemU rs of onc-'s social group 
do; lindiiig reasons for community 
mores; finding whicli social ameni- 
ties make one accept. iblc to others 
. , . ) 


ACTING 
UPON A 
PERSONAL 
SET OF 
VALUES 

Formulating 
Guides for 
Action 


Understanding the general nature 
of the values of his family and 
school group (Finding how' the fam- 
ily expects him to treat other peo- 
ple; finding what is expected of him 
in using the material of others; 
learning to take consequences of un- 
wise decisions; being helped to un- 
derstand how he could have foreseen 
difficulty and decided differently; 
controlling spontaneous action be- 
cause of the needs of others in a 
situation; finding what is expected 
in carrying out commitments; fiml- 
ing why the rules cannot be changed 
in the middle of 'a game; under- 
standing family and school stand- 
ards of honesty; accepting the de- 
cision or judgment of a trusted 
person . . . ) 


Finding how personal values 
guide the lives of people (Being 
lielped to identify what is involved 
in the choices he makes- -keeping 
promises, meeting group responsi- 
bilities, changing plans to meet 
needs of others; helping set up rules 
for games; discussing standards of 
behavior need(‘d in the school for 
group u’clfare; finding why the 
family holds ctu-fain standards; dis- 
cussing the meaning of church and 
Simdav school experienc es; under- 
standing the* stand. u'ds of Boy Scouts 
and other groups to whic h he be- 
longs; evaluating the consecpiencc's 
of one’s acts . . . ) 
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Developing bases for evaluating group 
mores, customs, and traditions (Deciding 
whether to accept the slaridanls of the social 
group; deciding if it is justifiable to ask one’s 
fa.Tiily to make special sacrifice to make it 
possible to meet the detninds of a social 
group; discovering what lies behind com- 
munity or family traditions; evaluating the 
attitude of the community toward minority 
groups; discussing how to deal with conflicts 
created by differences in the patterns of youth 
and the mores of the “older generation”; 
d(‘ciding to what extent to follow or ignore 
community expectations regarding social 
amenities . . . ) 


Appraising group mores, customs, and tra- 
ditions in the light of individual freedom to 
act on values ([deciding whether to go con- 
trary to community traditions; determining 
when and how far to permit children to move 
away from traditional family patterns; de- 
ciding how much emphasis to pul upon hav- 
ing children follow exact social amenities; 
deciding how far the mores of one’s social 
group shall set values; helping children and 
youth resolve conflicts between their patterns 
and community mores . . . ) 


Becoming articulate about a philosophy 
of life ( Faking responsil)ility for a choice of 
action; making clearer iderUification of bases 
governing choice- tivuig to resolv(* conflicts 
between scicntilic diuiJv ries and religious 
teachings; compiring S|niiiual and ethical 
con('<‘jjts with (hose of friends; clarifying 
understanding of how the concepts of a re- 
ligion? group influence their (-tions; deciding 
what oiK-’s understanding ol man’s jilace and 
dcstiiiv .ii'-ans in terms of obligations toward 
others, towanl oneself; lincling resources - • 
pc()pl<\ books, other means -for continued 
exjiloraliou of one’s values . . . ) 


Acting upon an integrated philosophy of 
life (Weighing values in a conflict situation — 
whether to endanger personal health to meet 
obligations to others, whether to give complete 
information if by so doing others will be hurt; 
formulating a satisfying concept of man’s 
place and destiny; helping children develop 
understanding of religious positions; dis- 
cussing the cfl'ect of setting up various na- 
tional interests as spiritual values; evaluating 
the ethieal standards of self and others; es- 
tablishing methods through which to continue 
to '.tudy and test one's values . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


B. Determining Responsibility 
to Self and Others 


PRESERVING 
INEEGRirV 
IN IIIMAN 
RELAEION- 
SHIPS 

Carrying 
Out Coin- 
niiliiKiils 


Finding what it means to carry out 
a commitment (Finding what it 
11 leans to make a promise to parents 
or Iriends; meeting obligations in 
household tasks; earrxing out eom- 
miltee assigiiinenls and other school 
obligations; linding the iinporianre 
of meeting time obligations when 
other people are invidved — coining 
to meals on time, being ready for 
sjDieial group activities . . . ) 


Respecting 
Property 
Rights ' 


Being 

Inlelieeliially 

Honest 


Learning to distinguish own from 
the possessions of others (Finding 
when oth<T people’s properly shoulil 
not be touched; distinguishing be- 
tueen parent’s money and his own; 
l.iking piopi 1” rare of borrowed ma- 
terials; reluming borrowed things; 
taking eare of other t hildren’s to\s; 
linding why llowers in the patk e.m- 
not be picked; lielping eare for 
school building; heljiing protect 
neighborhood liees, llowers, shrubs 
. ) 

Finding what it means to tell the 
truth (Deciding when it is imj)or- 
tant to tell what actually happcn<-d; 
learning to distinguish occasions 
when truth is needed frmn those 
when imagination can be useil; 
deriding whether to lake the blame 
when one has broken a hous<‘hold 
article; deciding whether to “tell 
on” other children; lepoiiing the 
fac t-; .leeiiialely when asking h<*lj) to 
settle a disagreement . . . ) 


B. Determining Responsibility 
to Self and Others 

Identifying bases upon which to 
decide the importance of commit- 
ments (Deriding what obligations 
must be fullilled if one is given spe- 
cial class responsibilities; setting 
standards for a job no one is going to 
inspect; deciding whether to try to 
get out of a bargain; cmisidering 
whether to kee[) a promise to a 
younger child if a more inte resting 
oc'cupation has come up; deciding 
henv important it is to be on lime in 
running errands, delivenng papers; 
deciding the iinpoi lance of meeting 
obligations on a part-time Job . . . ) 

Investigating the purpose and val- 
ues of respecting property rights 
(I’aking eare of other people’s piop- 
erlv; discussing the imporianee of 
rt'spcTting propeily rigliis; diw iding 
whellua' to give fare to ticket col- 
lector if he doc'sn’t ask for it; hel[)- 
ing to replace or repair [aoperly he 
has damaged; coope rating in the 
care of public buildings, parks; 
finding the impoit*inee of keeping 
aeeuiate accounts of class or com- 
mittee funds . . . ) 

Learning how to combine honest 
responses with regard for individ- 
ual needs (Deciding how much 
crc'dit to gi\t‘ otlieis who have 
helped on a job; dei iding whether 
to tell parents when one lias diso- 
beyed them; deciding whi*iher to 
eli(Mt in class work; deriding when 
l«i tell unfavorable things about an- 
other; deciding when to make and 
when to withhold eomments; re- 
porting the facts ol a situation ac- 
curately; dislinguisliing between 
fact and opinion . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


B. Determining Responsibility 
to Self and Others 

Establishing deeper understandings as to 
the meaning of integrity in individual and 
group commitments (Deciding wlicllHr to 
try to “get by” with a ininiiiiuin of class work; 
deciding whetlu r lo gi\ {' up free time to finish 
a class responsihility; d<*( iding what responsi- 
bilities to nndert.ike in connection wilh a 
part-liinc job; making and keeping coinniit- 
iiients willi regard for their full implications; 
discussing pro|)nsals to elimin.ile forms of cor- 
ruplioK in (he local community; coiisidering 
the importance of guaranieeing the integrity 
of international treaties . . . ) 


Developing more discriminating bases to 
govern action rf^garding property rights 

( faking rcsiNjiiMbiln , a-! care of home and 
school piopeitv; iindcisi<inding tlie issues iii- 
volved in cnoperali\e responsibilil) for public 
j)ioperty; deciding (he ])r<'caiilions needed in 
safeguarding cntruslivl fund'; discussing the 
issues involved in shaiing natural resources 
with other nations; dis( ussing n.itional de- 
nriruls for air l)ases, colonii's, mand.ites; dis- 
cussing pro[)osals lo (’{piali/e standards ol liv- 
ing, to n.ilionali/e sel<‘i. 1<<1 nuliistii(S . . . ) 

Extending sensitivity to the needs of indi- 
viduals in giving reactions that are intel- 
lectually honest (Deciding sshether to follow 
llte gang in activities of which one dots not 
approvig del('rmiiiing wlaai one has explored 
a [M'oblem sulfieienlly to lie justifK'd in sup- 
porting a position; u ithliolding judgments or 
criticisms of jieople until evidence is availal)le; 
giving credit lo (hose cooper.iting on a piece 
of work, in using (piotecl mater i.d; tdiiasing 
critical I'caclions with I’cg.ird for the needs of 
the ]M'rson to whom they are addressed; re- 
fusing to pass on rumors . . . ) 


B. Determining Responsibility 
to Self and Others 

Acting to assure that commitments made by 
self or others are met with regard for 
human values (Determining standards of 
workmanship to be expended on a job; de- 
ciding whether to act on one’s values in the 
face rif opposition; keeping promises to chil- 
dren; h(I[>ing children decide whether to 
carry out an oljligation assumed; taking ac- 
tion in eliminating fcjrms of crjrruption in 
community; discussing [iro[)osals to guaran- 
tee the in((“grity of international treaties; de- 
ciding how ex.u ting to be in holding others to 
commitments . . . ) 


Acting with due regard for property rights 

(Safegu irding [)nblic properU ; deciding how 
rigoi'ous ((; be in figuring income tax; helping 
(hildren understand the need to respect prop- 
erly rights; respi'cting the possessions of chil- 
dri'ii; discussing projDosals to adjust interna- 
tional bouiul.ii i(‘s, ecpiali/e standar'ds of 
living; discussing the justice of the demands of 
other nations for souices of raw materials; 
t.tking action on ja oposals to control mrinopo- 
Vu'<, liu>t'', to I ( lease inventions for the use of 
all . . . ) 


Preserving resp^ i i for other individuals in 
giving reactions which arc intellectually 
honest (Deciding whether to act 011 one’s 
values in the face of opposition; deciding 
whether to give <m honest evaluation of work 
submitted; refusing to gossip; giving criti- 
cisms directly to the persons involved in ternis 
they ran undi^rsland; deciding whether to 
take action when one's group works on a 
policy with which one does ncjt agree; desig- 
nating credit appropriately in cooperative 
wor k . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


MEETING 
THE NEEDS 
OF OTHERS 


Respecting 

Individual 

Differences 


Finding how to adjust to the be- 
havior of others in his immediate 
environment (Adjusting games to 
children of other agc*s; adjusting be- 
havior or activities to a member of 
the family who is ill, to a playmate 
who is physicallv or intellectually 
handicapped; help-ing classmates in 
areas in which one has special abili- 
ties; accepting the help of those hav- 
ing special abilities; accepting ad- 
vice of parents . . . ) 


Discovering reasons for and find- 
ing better ways of adjusting to the 
abilities and backgrounds of others 

(Allowing younger children to help 
in choosing and directing games; 
deciding whether to include a new 
child, an unliked child in the gang; 
adjusting to older persons in the 
family, to very young children; 
finding the reasons for differences in 
school activities of his classmates; 
learning not to make fun of persons 
in school or community who dress or 
act differently; finding reasons for 
differences in the customs ./f various 
racial and religious groups . . . ) 


Modifying 

Personal 

Desires 


Finding how and when tc adjust 
to the interests and needs of par- 
ents and friends (Deciding which 
piece of cake or candy to give to a 
friend; sharing toys, school equip- 
ment with other children; shtiring 
the family radio; deciding what 
games to play to allow’ other mem- 
bers of the family to rest, complete 
work; saving allowance to purchase 
birthday gifts; gi\ing up personal 
plans to fit in with group sugges- 
tions; allowing other children to 
decide what game to play; rear- 
ranging games so that more can 
play; deciding wliich children shall 
have crackers left over at morning 
lunch . . . ) 


Discovering reasons for adjusting 
personal desires to the needs of 
others flaccid ing whether to offer 
to do extra jobs for other members of 
the family, friends; dc(‘iding wheth- 
er to give money to Sunday school 
or to make a pnsonal purch.ise; de- 
ciding whether to give up sjiec ial 
plans to help at home, to do a favor 
for a friend; adjusting games for a 
party so that all may share; finding 
what w ork is done by the Red Cross, 
March of Dimes, Community Chest; 
deciding when to withdraw his sug- 
gestions for class activities in favor 
of group desires; sharing materials 
with classmates and friends . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Extending ability and willingness to adjust 
responses to the backgrounds and abilities 
of others (Helping members of the family of 
different ages and interests than one’s own; 
deciding whether to include members of an- 
other socio-economic, racial, religious group 
in social activities; discussing community 
provisions for maximum development of the 
handicapped; discussing whether honor rolls 
should be open to all students, whether they 
have a place in a democratic school program; 
discussing bases on which clubs and fraterni- 
ties should be selective . . . ) 


Developing more discriminating bases for 
the modification of personal desires in 
terms of the needs of others (Deciding what 
right one has to p.irenis, other members of 
the family \o do special favors; sharing the 
family car, living room; deciding when to 
give up personal [ilans for the sake of friends, 
membeis of the family; deciding how much 
time to give to a voluntaiy school or com- 
munity project; discussing the issues involved 
in indulging in any excess which affects others; 
discussing proposals to assure an adequate 
standard of living to ail; deciding how much 
of allowance to spend on others, to give to 
relief or charitable organizations; discussing 
proposals to provide relief or financial as- 
sistance to other nations, to guarantee sup- 
plies of raw materials to other nations . . . ) 


Acting to assure respect for the unique 
background and abilities of each indi- 
vidual (Adjusting demands upon others to 
their age, maturity, and ability; helping a 
handicapped child find a respected place in 
family and school groups; helping members 
of family share materials, adjust plans to the 
needs of others; taking action to assure rights 
and responsibilities to minority groups; help- 
ing to provide for respected participation in 
community aff airs of varied ability groups . . .) 


Modifying personal desires in terms of the 
interests and needs of individuals and 
social groups (Deciding how salary demands, 
demands for time off, should be adjusted to 
others; giving up personal plans for the sake of 
friends, children; helping members of family 
share materials, adjust plans to the needs of 
others; deciding which relief or charitable 
organization to support; taking action on 
proposals to assure an adequate standard of 
living for all; deciding how much to indulge 
in excessive behavior which affects others; 
discussing proposals to provide relief or finan- 
cial assistance to other nations; budgeting 
time between the family group and voluntary 
community actlv*tics . . . ) 
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usiNc; 
POl'FNriAU 
ABILITIKS 
OI-' SELF 
AND Ol'HERS 

FVvclopintj; 
Individual 
(^ipac iti<*s 
for Social 
Ends 


Sec urins^ 
Contribution 
of All 
Concerned 
with a 
Prohicin 


EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Finding how one's contribution 
can make for group welfare (Learn - 
ing h(nv to contribute to class or 
family activities; finding the difler- 
enre that Ins contribution makes to 
the group activity; being willing to 
undertake special jobs that he can do 
well; contributing to the group 
through doing routine jobs . . . ) 


Finding how other people can 
contribute to a group undertaking 
(Learning how lo phin with others; 
finding how others' ideas can help in 
planning a class enterprise; dis- 
cussing what allotment of responsi- 
bility will let each member of the 
group do his best work . . . ) 


Deciding what individual con- 
tribution to make to the group 

(Practicing so as to be able to make 
a useful contribution in games, in a 
class project; deciding what obliga- 
tion one has to participate in a class 
project; deciding w'hat contribu- 
tion one can best make lo a class 
project; determining when to meet 
requests lo play or sing or use other 
special tahuits; helping other chil- 
dren to secure needed practice to do 
a job well; planning group respon- 
sibilities so that weaker memlicrs of 
group have a turn; helping make 
plans so that all will get rv'eded help 
on a skill imporianL to group wel- 
fare . . . ) 

Finding ways of helping others 
make a contribution to group ac- 
tivities (Deciding how to l(*t otheis 
in the class, or a rominiitee, sh ue in 
planning an activity; di'ciding 
when otluT classes in the school 
should be consulted on plans; hclfi- 
ing to allocate activities so as to 
draw on the potrnti.il ability of each 
person in the group; letting younger 
children share in family plans . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Establishing more adequate bases tor de- 
termining what is the most eticctive contri- 
bution to the group (I>*cicllng which voca- 
tion to pn'parc fur; deciding whether to use 
arlislic, musical al)ililics to entertain others; 
deciding whether to break training while on a 
school team; deciding what obligation one 
has to participate in the d<*f isions of any group 
of which one is a member; determining the 
best direction of one’s efforts — number of 
clubs to belong to, the committees to serve* on, 
the course load to undertake; discussing pro- 
posah' tr) equalize educational op[)ortuniti<*s; 
jiartici[jating in e.^t.iblishing community cen- 
ters where people can develop special tal- 
ents . . . ) 


Esiabiishiug uiore adequate basis tor secur- 
ing trie most effective contribution ot other 
members of ^lunp (Seeming the cqan- 
ions of .iK ei>n( erneil u* a school jirojet t; 
making provision as a < oniiiiiit<'e (1 lain nan for 
all membeis to eoniiilnue, discussing state ta* 
n.iiional proposals 10 guarantee the right to 
voie all citi/<‘ns; diseti-sing situations in 
wlm h individuals or gioups are barred from 
pal lit ijiation; discussing the light of fin in- 
tlividu.tl to withhold «i ctmtribulion needetl l^y 
th<“ gioui) . . . ) 


Making a maximum contribution of indi- 
vidual abilities for the good of the group 

(Deciding which of one’s abilities can be de- 
veloped for greatest social uscfulni'ss; de- 
ciding how lar to develop spec ial talents; 
considering whether one has a right to impair 
one’s jxncntiaiitics through any type of ex- 
cess; deciding what action and responsitjilily 
to lake in community problems; taking ac- 
tion on [proposals to ecjualize educational 
opportunities, 10 piovide for greater financial 
support of scluails; taking action tci make 
irioie adetpiati* provision for the educatifin of 
Uiideipi ivileged groups; deciding vshcihtr t<i 
share new ideas, inventions with others; 
helping chilfiren and voiith develoji and use 
spt tial aiahties . . . ) 

Acting to secure the maximum coniriba- 
tion of others for the good of the group 
(Acting to open eclut aiional, woik opportuni- 
ties .0 memhers of oilier socio-economic, 
racial, religious groups, acinig to secure the 
best thinking of all concoinrd m a problem; 
hc'lping ('hildren shuie in a joint family cle- 
tision; acting to sei nre the right to Note, to 
paitiripate in democratic derisions, to all 
prisons concerned; taking action to giv^e 
vouth a pro[)ortion.itc share in community 
ai.tiviiit s . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Meet Needs for Aesthetic 
Expression and Appreciation 

Within every individual there are resources for creative expres- 
sion and for securing satisfaction from the creative t-xpression of 
others. Growth in capacity for aesthetic expression and apprecia- 
tion is as much a part of total growth as is the meeting of health 
needs. The individual who has not been helped to discover sources 
of aesthetic appreciation and satisfaction may not starve as literally 
as he would without food, but he leads a life which is much less rich 
than it otherwise could be. An important contribution to ability 
to meet the persistent life situations of achieving constructive ex 
pression of emotions and of securing balanced satisfactions in liv- 
ing is made when individuals are helped to explore the resources 
for aesthetic expression and appreciation which lie in themselves 
and in the world around them. 

In the chart which follows situations calling for aesthetic expres- 
sion and those providing for appreciation have been listed together. 
It was recognized that the source of satisfaction for a particular in- 
dividual may lie in either direction. One person plays a musical 
instrument, a second listens; one attempts to express himself 
through writing stories or poetry, a second finds great satisfaction 
in reading; one painty, sketches, or works with wool, another pur- 
chases beautiful paintings for his home or collects fine handiwork. 

Situations calling for different forms of expression have not been 
separated. The mode of expression for one person might be 
through clay, for a second through music, for a third through paint- 
ing, for many through combinations of these and other media. The 
persistent situations identified, therefore, relate to providing re- 
sources, experimenting with varied media, and developing special 
interests and talents. The situations providing for creative expres- 
sion through daily work, through achieving an attractive personal 
appearance, through providing artistic living conditions, through 
community planning, through coming to know the aesthetic sat- 
isfactions in the natural environment, have also been identified. 
Creativity and aesthetic satisfaction too often are seen only as re- 
lating to music and the arts rather than as aspects of all living. 
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The close connection between the situations on this chart and 
those calling for satisfying emotional and social needs has already 
been pointed out. In addition, attention is drawn to the possible 
uses of aesthetic forms to express ideas to others, and to their inter- 
pretation as one way of understanding the ideas of others. These 
closely related persistent life situations are to be found in the chart 
dealing with growth in intellectual power. It should also be recog- 
nized that economic factors affect many of the practical everyday 
situations laced. The actual problem of purchasing a new dress 
which is aesthetically satisfying contains also the persistent situa- 
tions of budgeting, determining the quality of goods, and deciding 
where to buy. Health problems must be considered in a number of 
situations. Many of the situations calling for growth in ability to 
deal with the natural environment also serve to contribute to aes- 
thetic appreciation of it. The persistent life situations calling for 
aesthetic appreciation and expression, while demanding certain 
distinc t - 'Mnpctencies and understandings, appear as do the situa- 
tions involving intellectual power and moral choice and responsi- 
bility, in relationship with many other persistent problems in 
almost every situation of everyday living. The satisfactions of a 
creative response and one which shows sensitive appreciation are 
possible in almost every daily life experience. 

Children and youth need to grow both in their inclination to face 
life situations with creativity and zest for living, and in their knowl- 
edge of resources for aesthetic expression and how to use them. 
Developing techniques which make for effective and satisfying use 
of media is only part of the problem. Help is also needed in devel- 
oping the sensitivity and ability to judge which makes for depth of 
appreciation. With little children much of the emphasis will be on 
becoming acquainted with media and other sources of aesthetic 
satisfaction. As they grow older the problem is one of extending 
techniques and deepening insight without destroying the creative 
approach which is basic to all aesthetic expression. At all ages there 
is the problem of extending sensitivity to the countless possibilities 
for creative expression and satisfaction residing in the day-to-day 
activities in which everyone engages. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING 

FOR GROWTH IN ABILITY TO MEET NEEDS 

FOR AESTHETIC EXPRESSION AND APPRECIATION 

KARLY CHILDHOOD LAEKR Cllir.DHOOD 


FXPRKSSixc; 
TIIR SRLK 
THROLCiH 
VARIED 
MF.DIA 


Providine^ 
Rcsoiirc('s fin- 
Acs i he tic 
Expres-^itMi 


A. Finding Sources of Acstliefic 
Satisfactions in Oneself 

Securing materials needed for a 
given activity (Asking for '^[jcrial 
er.iNons, pi iu ils; asking for a l)l<u*k- 
board; dc( iding wh.U coIoin to use 
in jiainting; helping divide \\l\at is 
needed to ei]uip a work beneli, to 
uoik with (lay; bringing inusiral 
insiriiinents to seliool; helping se- 
lect pictures and books; deeidijig 
uhieh piece ofclotli to use for a doll's 
dcf'ss; making puppets and a j)uppi*t 
theater; lielping (lecide on records 
for classroom . . . ) 


A. Finding Sources of Aesthetic 
Satisfactions in Oneself 

Sharing in home and school de- 
cisions regarding resources for 
aesthetic expression (Di’ciding 
wluMher to pun hast* a musical in- 
sirimunt; making rci'omrneiula- 
tions for lioim* or sc hool colics lions 
of records; piiicliasing favfirite 
books; recommending needc'd books 
for the* school librai N ; helping [)Ian 
what materials are nec'dc d in rl.iss- 
rooni for woik in c lav, color; help- 
ing (U'der suj^pli(‘s for uoikshop or 
crafts; heli)ing s<*t U[) hobbv tliibs; 
locating suggi'stions (or new’ wa\s of 
making piif)pt‘ts, p.iinLs, looms, ,in(l 
the like' , . , ) 


Experimenting 
with Varied 
Media 


Becoming acquainted with a va- 
riety of media (Exploring the use' c^f 
paints, (Ta\ons, other sourc<‘s of 
color; reading stoiios; listening to 
stories, poetry; wailing stones, 
poetry; using cla\ ; experimenting 
with sounds; tr\ing musical instru- 
ments; expressing ideas through 
rhythmic activities; learning to play 
the phonograph; experimenting 
with the “feel’’ of different kinds of 
materials . . . ) 


Explorin g the uses of v aried media 

(Finding which mi'dia are most ap- 
propiiate for \aiious kinds of ex- 
j")!'! ssion fliseoveiing (he* j)otential 
uses of clay, waierrolor, oils; di.s- 
r()\ering the f)()t('nliahiies of a va- 
riety of musical instrumenls, taking 
part in a c lass plav; tiiuling which 
radio progr.nns, motion pictures are 
most enioyal)le; extenrling r.inge of 
reading materials enjoyed; joining 
a seliool elujir, orchestra; finding uses 
of common tand discarded inatciials 
- tin foil, cloth, tin cans, bottles, 
yarn; clceifling which of a variety ol 
media he finds most enjoyalile, can 
be used most rffectively; exploring 
wavs of producing various textural 
effects with paint, paper, cloth . . . ) 
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A. Finding Sources of Aesthetic 
Satisfactions in Oneself 

Taking greater responsibility in providing 
home and community resources for aes- 
thetic expression (Building a cullcciiun of 
records; helping select the school's cnllcu tioii 
of records; purchasing sheet music or song- 
books lor lH>ine or club; helping in j)lans to 
open school ai t studio, shops to more students; 
selecting pictures lor on<‘’s oun rot>m; cm)- 
operaling in diiv(‘s to establish a public li- 
brary; helping build a better school lil)rary; 
t.iking action li) s( um' a choral or orchestral 
giou[j, .1 dj amalie club, };(jbl)y clubs; partni- 
j) 4 ifing ill j)lans to sluin' sdiool lesources with 
parents 01 other townspeople . . . ) 


Developing increasingly effective tech- 
niques in using varied media (Playing in 
school onJu'stra; ( iK)[)erating in the produc- 
tion of a school pl.iy - making costumes, (.011- 
strucling scenery, arranging lighting, provid- 
ing eireiiiv** advertising; waiting stories, 
poetry for ] 3 ersonal enjoyment, for school 
p.ipi r; listening to opera, symphonies; ex- 
ploring the variety of iTSoiirees oti'ered by the 
radio; experimenting with modern dance, 
folk dancing, other dance forms; eoiitinuing 
to explore the sources of aesthetic saiisfaetH»n 
in good books; wwking with metals, wood, 
plastics, and leather; attending local concerts, 
exhibits, museums . . . ) 


A. Finding Sources of Aesthetic 
Satisfactions in Oneself 

Providing adequate home and community 
resources for aesthetic expression (Deciding 
what musical instruments to have in the 
home; deciding what records to add to a col- 
lertu)n; helping children decide which musi- 
cal inslnirnenls to learn to play; selecting 
books for a home library; helping establish 
a community libr'ary; di ciding on proposals 
to bring concerts, theater groups to town; 
helping establish a conrmunity recreation 
c<.nter or* open schools fur further work with 
arts and crafts; taking steps to bring high 
quality films to the local theater; helping 
establish a local museum; acting on proposals 
to add an iirt, music sjxoialist to the school 
staff; helping to encourage local handi- 
crafts . . . ) 

Securing aesthetic satisfaction through cre- 
ative use of varied media (Joining music, 
art groups; selecting reading mailer to suit a 
variety of needs* wr iting poetry, short stories; 
telling stcaies U) cliiidren; expanding inter- 
ests in the dance, crafts, music, others; at- 
tending local concerts; attending the produc- 
tions of local theater guilds; taking children 
to the- museums, the art galleries . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Developing 
Special 
Interests 
and Abilities 


Identifying media that have spe- 
cial appeal (Choosing which indi- 
vidual activity to undertake during 
free periods; finding ways in which 
expression is most satisfying; having 
other children express appreciation 
of efforts . . . ) 


Developing basic techniques for 
using media of special interest 

(Helping set up plans for music les- 
sons; deciding whether to spend ex- 
tra school time on aesthetic interests; 
deciding how to spend leisure time 
at home; j hoosing special materials 
to work with at home; finding peo- 
ple to whom to go for special help; 
pursuing a hobby . . . ) 


ACHIEVING 
ARTISTRY 
IN DAILY 
WORK 


Finding 
Means of 
Creative 
Expression 
in Work 


Finding what satisfactions can ac- 
company work well done (Finding 
how to arrange toys, books, in satis- 
fying order; helping arrange toys, 
magazines so that house looks neat 
and attractive; helping keep own 
desk, locker, closet, drawers attrac- 
tive; finding sources of satisfaetion 
in helping to clean up after work, 
putting tools and materials away in 
order; making clothes for dolls, 
painting library corner furniture; 
deciding what decoration is needed 
to finish a gift; hclpitig make deci- 
sions on satisfying standards in vari- 
ous types of written work . . . ) 


Growing in ability to work in 
ways that bring aesthetic satisfac- 
tion (Finding how to have fun 
carrying out household responsibili- 
ties.Tindingthesatisfactionthatcomes 
from ni..t:ing desired articles— gifts, 
constructing nccial furniture for 
one’s room; arranging a nolice on 
the bulletin board; taking pleasure 
in doing a thorough job with a 
committee report; setting up stand- 
ards for class activities quality of 
handwriting, accuracy of reporting, 
and the like; developing the skills 
needed to find satisfaction in a game, 
in group activities; finding satisfac- 
tion in a part-time job -giving serv- 
ice, meeting time schedules, keeping 
accurate accounts . . . ) 
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Taking iteps to secure further guidance 
needed in de /eloping special interests and 
abilities (Deciding whether to elect special 
classes in art; deciding whether to join a club 
or interest group experimenting with a special 
medium; deciding whether to continue with 
music, other lessons; deciding whether to try 
out for the school play; considering whether a 
special interest should become one’s vocation; 
determining how much time and money to 
spend on a hobby; determining how much to 
spend on special etjiiipmcnt . . . ) 


Providing opportunities for self and others 
to develop special abilities and interests 

(Deciding how intensively to develop creative 
ability in art, music, other areas; budgeting 
time to allow for special interests; deciding 
whether to equip special shop for woodwork, 
ceramics, other forms of expression; deciding 
haw best to encourage children to experiment 
with new media; determining when children 
have special talents which should be de- 
veloped . . . ) 


Extending satisfying work techniques to 
new activities undertaken (Achieving ar- 
tistic laycjut of the schf)ol paper, yearbook; 
experimenting with new recipes in cooking; 
planning decorations for a party; making 
special sandwiches, rakes; making clothes, 
knitting, cro^hei rvg; finding how to keep a 
useful and satistying noi ebook; determining 
the quality of work wiiich should go into 
the school paper; discovering ways of carry- 
ing out part-time job as clFcctively as 
possible . . . ) 


Achieving the quality of work that brings 
aesthetic satisfaction (Finding sources of 
aesthetic satisfaction in one’s vocation; find- 
ing opportunities for creative expression in 
cooking, sewing, knitting; expressing creative 
tendencies in making a garden; constructing 
special playthings for children, furniture or 
gadgets for the house; deciding what stand- 
ards to keep in making home attractive and 
clean; finding how to blend color, taste, other 
qualities to secure artistry in meals; judging 
what constitutes craftsmanship in the work of 
others . . . ) 
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ACHIEVING 

ATTRACTIVE 

PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE 

Good 

Grooming 


Attraclivc 

Clothing 


Pleasing 
Voice and 
Manner 


EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Carrying out accepted routines 
under adult supervision (Helping 
in baths; cooperating with barber 
in h.iving hair cut; washing hands, 
face before meals; cleaning up after 
hard pl.iy; combing hair; helping 
decide when a fresh dress or shirt is 
neederl . . . ) 


Sharing in selection of clothing 
(Helping decide what clothing 
would be appropriate for a special 
occasion; asking whv older broth- 
ers or sisters, parents wear evening 
clothes, spt'cial clothes for oth<T oc- 
casions; helping choose colors which 
match in sweaters, st)eks, skills; 
helping decide on purchase of cloth- 
inir . . . ) 


Finding what behavior is accept- 
able to others in situations in 
which he finds himself (Learning 
when to keep voice controlled in 
working and pla\ing with others; 
finding how tf) rn<ike rc(]iiest.s pleas- 
antlv; disagreeing with others with- 
tmt raiding one’s voice; using appro- 
priate table manners, using rom- 
rnon amenities in other situations 
. . . ) 


Taking responsibility for major 
practices in good grooming ( Tak- 
ing responsibility for getting hair- 
cuts; deciding on hair style; being 
responsible for projx'r app<’aranee 
for meals rhur'ch, other occasions; 
dressing lor special parties; taking 
responsibility for baths, for w'ashing 
hands and face properly . . . ) 


Finding how to select clothing ap- 
propriate to varied situations (Se- 
lecting clothing for p.irlies, church, 
other occasions; helj)ing pniehase 
clothing; appraising the clothing of 
peers; 'f aring idothing uhieh is 
similar to ttia of p<'< is; discussing 
what jewelry to wear; idioosing 
liar moni/ing colors . . . ) 


Adjusting voice and manner to the 
major demands of situations (Find- 
ing how’ to adjust \oi(‘e to the needs 
of a speeilie situation - leaiiiing how' 
to spi’ak to an .iss(>ml)ly, finding how 
In lov\er \oiee when someone is ill at 
home; learning to st.ind or sit with 
good posture in vaiied situations; 
helping servi* at a class parly; greet- 
ing friend', giaeinusly at home or 
school;^ participating in conversa- 
tion .1 "t.ible; making suygestions 
pleasantly and dleelivel) in class 
discussions . . . ) 
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Achicvins; appropriate gi uming which 
makes for individual satisfaction and social 
approval (I'indin^ wliic li Ivpc of ciJsiiK lie 
is most ippropi iate; appKiiiir eosmrius 
attiMciivcly; liiulinir liow to !!iani<'iiiv riails; 
learnioi; to shave; (l(‘(iiliM!:< (jii a[)piopi i.ilc 
haircut and sl>I<‘; tiiulinu; lajv to care for 
hair; clecidinij when and liow often to haihe; 
lindint^ how to iis(‘ perfumes, toilet \vat<*is, 
hath picjjaraiions; findiiu^ Ikav and when to 
use deodorants; taklni^ lesponsihihty for 
clean linen, hems (jf dn'sses, ljullons in 
place . . . ) 

Selecting clothing suited to personal char- 
acteristics and social needs (finding whidi 
colois in clothing aie most atti<i( ti\e to indi- 
vidual coloimg, deciding what < lothing is 
ap[aopnatt' to a gistn oeeaMon; deciding 
wfien a ( oat and Iw ai'* afipotpi late; st fn ting 

('lothiii'!; ^ull! 1 and c«ilni m'»: iIm irl- 

ing uIk n i.id how t«i lo.low the fa<ls nl the 
(rowd; finding how to .id|Ust (lothing Ihds 
to suit indi\idnal needs; Imding when and 
how mu< li jeweliy is appiopiiite; choosing 
acc'essoiies to eomliine wiin chosen cawtunug 
cxt(‘n(ling wardrobe through llie use of acces- 
sories; chocismg a wardrobe for (oll<ge . . . ) 

Growing in ability to use voice and manner 
appropriate to the needs of the situation 
(Finding Iiow to sec iii«‘ needc'cl elha t through 
voic’e .md inannei in making annonneeinenls, 
1. liking to Ir lends; di^cijssing the impcalanee 
ol go(((l pO'dnte to pcisonal atliMctbc ness; 
fiiicling how to walk graci hilly; ItMining to 
dance well; linding how to sti\e at a ‘’oi ial 
function, to ai t as a giuM; hedping people of 
diUcrcnit ages and backgrounds feel <tt borne 
in a soi'i.il situation; being ninsidcrate in situ- 
ations involving other mcMiibcis of the 
family . . . ) 


Taking full responsibility for good groom- 
ing (Deciding on apjiroprialc hair style; 
keeping hair in gofjd condition; adjusting 
ccismc-tics to .1 variety of situations; taking 
profxr rare of hands; using deodorants, 
toilet waters, bath preparations appropri- 
atcK ; keeping elotliing of self and children 
(lean and neat; taking responsibility for 
helj)ing children build a|)propriatc persimal 
hygiene teelmicpjcs . . . ) 


Selecting attractive and appropriate cloth- 
ing for self and others (Iheiding on st\le 
of ( lothing a|)pit)pi rale to figure; dec iding on 
slvle and t\pe of eloiiimg ap|)i'opi‘i<i(e to the 
or(asii)n, (hooding aj^pioja iate ( olors; com- 
binin'.' (olnrs appi opr iat(‘i\ , seh'rting .ippio- 
pi ! ite ( (IN I nine )( welr\ .irid ollu r ai eessories; 
lieljimg children s(d('c t ( loilnng winch is both 
prac tic al and .uiraciise . . . ) 


Adjusting voice, manner, posture effec- 
tively to the varied aspects of a situation 
(Modulating soue in a \.iriet\ of siiiKilicms; 
being seiisitis ) the iK'c'ds of otln is in a 
\ari(l\ (»f Nitualions; eliminaiing iii.mner- 
iNinN. hel|iing eliildrc'n devclig) s('iisiiivit\’ to 
silinilions and use \>iie(' and manner afjpro- 
pri.il('lv; helpin': jjeojile (eel at cmnc .is host, 
eommitt('(' ('hairman, disenssinn h'acier; rec- 
ogni/mg .md kiKjwiii'g when to use accepted 
social anuMiities; maintaining good [)os- 
tun‘ . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


B. Achieving Aesthetic 
Satisfactions Through 
the Environment 


PROVIDING 

ARTISTIC 

LIVING 

CONDITIONS 


Achieving 

Satisfying 

Space 

Relations 


Making suggestions about the ar- 
rangement of furniture (Arrang- 
ing furniture in the library corner, 
the playhouse; helping arrange the 
desks and tables in the classroom; 
deciding where best to place a work 
bench, a piano; deciding where to 
hang pictures; helping hang pic- 
tures, arrange a bulletin board; set- 
ting places for mid -morning lunch 


Selecting 

Appropriate 

Furnishings 


Making suggestions for furnish- 
ings in situations in which he 
works or plays (Choosing a bowl for 
flowers; deciding which picture to 
hang over his table; choosing the 
textile to be placed under a piece of 
clay modelling; deciding what fur- 
nishings are needed in a playhouse 


Using 

Color 

Effectively 


Enjoying and making suggestions 
about colors used in home and 
school (Painting classroom furni- 
ture; helpirjg decide on curtains fjr 
Classroom; helping decide which 
pictures should be put up in his 
room; helping place special pot- 
tery, prints, other decorative mate- 
rials in the classroom; making plac e 
mats, place cards for special occa- 
sions; painting wallpaper for play- 
house; planning scenery for a play; 
helping choose the color of paint or 
paper for his own room; making 
decorative gifts . . . ) 


B. Achieving Aesthetic 
Satisfactions Through 
the Environment 

Understanding major factors to be 
considered in achieving space re- 
lations that are both satisfying and 
efficient (1 lelping arrange classroom 
furniture to get most satisfying W'ork- 
ing conditions; arranging the furni- 
ture of his bedroom; setting up 
classroom for a parly; helping set 
table at home; ai ranging .in effec- 
tive bulletin board; deciding where 
to put picture's; placing and ar- 
ranging an exhibit case; displaying a 
collection . . . ) 

Helping to select furnishings for 

own use (Helping si'Ieel fittings 
appropu.i ‘ *1 his ow n ro(jm; shar- 
ing in family oisciissions of ehoirc of 
home furnishings; hc'lping decide* 
furnishings fur room library corner; 
deciding whether to liave curtains in 
classroom; helping decide what 
kind of storage or shelf space will 
meet ne'cds of the group . . . ) 

Identifying major functions which 
must be considered in using color 
in interior decoration (Helping se- 
lect the color in which the classroom 
is to lx* painted; painting or helping 
select colons for furniture in one’s 
room; deciding what sort df mural, 
spc'cial pictures would I)«* appre^f)ri- 
ale; arranging a bulletin bo.ird; 
helping paint a mural for school 
lunchroom; helping select drapes, 
furniture for one's own room; clee- 
cjrating the cl.issnir)m for a special 
parly; arranging flowcis . . . ) 
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189 

ADULTHOOD 


B. Achieving Aesth iic 
Satisfactions Thn ugh 
the Environment 

Extending ability to apply basic principles 
in achieving satisfying space relations in 
situations for which he has responsibility 

(Helping arrange household furniture; ar- 
ranging the furniture in a bedroom; setting 
up a conference room for a council meeting; 
arranging the chairs, table in home for a 
party or special enterlainment; helping hang 
pictures; setting up a classroom bulletin 
l)oard, class exhibits; helping frame pictures; 
helping parents appraise the floor plan for a 
new house; sharing in plans for building a 
new clubhouse . . . ) 

Developing understandings basic to appro- 
priate selection of furnishings (Selecting 
fm niuirc for ot> -’s n\Mi 100m; deciding what 
style of f'onishings is most suitable for a 
clubroom; helping paii nts decide what is 
most suitable in adding new furniture; mak- 
ing drapes and accessories for one’s room . , . ) 


Extending ability to use color to include 
more of the elements involved in securing 
attractive living conditions (Selecting the 
colors to bo useil in redecorating one’s own 
room; selecting drapes, pictures most suita- 
ble for a clubroom; deciding how Ui use color 
in arianging bulletin ImuitIs, displays; 
achieving satisfying color effects in table linen, 
dishes, flowers in setting tables; decorating a 
school gymnasium for a class pailv; finding 
how' to adjust color to sl/e of room; using 
solid colors, figured materials, contrasting 
colors appropriately . . - ) 


B. Achieving Aesthetic 
Satisfactions Through 
the Environment 

Achieving satisfying space relations in 
home and place of work (Arranging furni- 
ture to secure balance in a room; deciding 
how to secure satisfying placement of lamps, 
bookcases in a bedroom, living room; decid- 
ing how to place chairs, tables at a dinner 
party, at a tea; deciding where to hang pic- 
tures; deciding what size of furniture, length 
of drapes are most appropriate to the size of 
the room; setting a table; framing pictures; 
making the plans for a new house; choosing 
between two apartments; considering the 
arrangements in a new office building . . . ) 

Selecting furnishings appropriate to use 
and aesthetically satisfying (Choosing furni- 
ture for a house; selecting appropriate furni- 
ture for a child’s room; choosing kitchenware 
which has both beauty and utilitarian value; 
deciding what porch furniture best suits needs; 
deciding what dishes, other china are appro- 
priate; choosing style of silver . . . ) 


Using color effectively to achieve satisfying 
living and working conditions (Deciding 
how to secure satisfying harmony or contrast 
in walls or fur' >ure; decorating a baby’s 
room, room foi young children, kitchen, other 
special parts of the house; choosing rugs, 
furniture covers, drapes for special rooms; 
achieving satisfying effects with pottery, tex- 
tiles, knickknacks; helping decide on color 
schemes to be used in office, factory, store, or 
other place of business . . . ) 


IfJO 


SECURING 

BEAU'l’Y 

THROUGH 

CONtMUNirV 

Pl.ANNlNG 

Cominunity 

Architecture 

and 

La 1 id sc a pi 


C^iinmunity 

Upkeep 


SECURINX; 
AES'mEllC 
SAEISF AC- 
TION IN THE 
NATURAL 
ENVIRON- 
NtENT 

Appreciatini' 

Natural 

Beauty 
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EARLY CHir.DHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Helping parents and others to 
carry out plans to beautify home 
and community (Helping water 
garden; helping plant garden; as- 
sisting father in mowing lawn, 
trimming hedges; sharing in devel- 
oping plans for sidewalks on school 
grounds . . . ) 


Sharing in the care of community 
resources which he uses (Helping 
keep ( itv streets clean; helping keep 
papers olT city boulevards, side- 
walks; helping keep parks clean; 
using n’ceptacles for refuse; putting 
outdoor playthings away when 
through with them; helping keep 
school grounds attractive; taking 
part in an all-school elean-up cam- 
paign; obeying “keep off the grass'* 
signs; helping weed garden . . . ) 


Sharing in home and school efforts 
to beautify the community (Co- 
operating in plans to provide an 
attractive school building and 
grounds; planning where walks arc 
most needed on sehool grounds; 
helping parents plan a garden; 
taking responsibility for watering 
and weeding garden; helping plant 
trees in local park, on school 
grounds; cooperating in school 
dlbrt to develop a local park; dis- 
cussing proposed local housing 
project . . . ) 

Cooperating in general commu- 
nity upkeep ((k)oper.i(ing in city 
clean-up (wmpaigns; helping to 
cl(‘an tip vac'ant lots; h<*lping kc'cp 
own home and gaid(‘n looking at- 
tractive; coopeiatirtg in plans tf) 
keep Si hool grounds attractive; 
h(‘lping keep parks clean; keeping 
lawn nu)v\ed, hedg(*s clipped; help- 
ing jt.iint scrc'cns; becoming ac- 
quainted with the work of the de- 
partments of sanitation and parks 
and highwaxs; making simple re- 
pairs on house, school building . . . ) 


Becoming acquainted with nat- 
ural beauty (Asking about lh<* 
stars, the moon; watching bird and 
animal life; becoming acr^nainted 
with common llowers; watching 
coecjons hatch; enioving pels; not- 
ing (“[ranges in foliage; w'atehing 
Howerlng trees; examining shells, 
pel)bles; inning colors of insc'cts, 
birds, animals . . . ) 


Extending acquaintance with nat- 
ural beauty (Recognizing the color 
and bcautv of bird life, (^f flowers, 
trci‘s lypii al of his locality; making 
a colh'ction of shells, uniisnal stones; 
noting changes in surroundings with 
dificrent seasons; studying the stars; 
finding source's of beauty in k^cal 
lakes, hills; examining snowflakes, 
frost patterns on windows, hoar- 
frost; cooperating in efforts to pre- 
serve wild life, wild llowers . . . ) 
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YOUl’H 


ADULTHOOD 


Cooperating in plans for beautifying the 
community (Discussing plans l ir new public 
buildings; helping provide attractive school 
buildings and grounds; discussing proposed 
actions to remove slum areas, unsightly build- 
ings; discussing proposals for planned hous- 
ing projccls; discovering Ix'auly in machines, 
bridges, factories; invcstigatiiig proposed 
buijciing plans; helping in campaigns to con- 
trol advertising in inclusirial areas, city high- 
ways; helping establish a camp site for local 
youth groups; discussing proposals to pre- 
serve local l)eauty spots . . . ) 

Cooperating in the development of plant 
for improved community upkeep (Dis- 
cussing measures to sec nre better community 
upkeep; helping family decide how to keep 
home and garden attractive; cooperating in 
plans to providv’ .. (<• c ontainers, other means 
of kccpiiiui comiiinnily attrarlivc; helping 
clean up untidy vacant lots; evaluating the 
work of iiiunirifial clcpai tmcnls concerned 
with community iipkcvp; evaluating the 
ellectiveness with which hool grounds and 
buildings arc kept in good rcjiair . . . ) 


Securing beauty in community architec- 
ture and landscaping (Taking action to re- 
move slum areas, unsightly buildings, untidy 
vacant lots; voting on proposals to use com- 
munity funds for boulevards, parks, planting 
of trees; reacting to proposed architecture 
and landscaping of new public buildings, 
highways, btidges; acting on proposals to re- 
move or control advertising on city highways, 
in industrial ar(‘as; taking action to have local 
beauty spots preserved . . . ) 


Securing satisfying community appearance 
through adequate care and upkeep (Acting 
to secure cleanliness of city streets; keeping 
hedges in yard clipped, garden attractive; 
helping ke(‘p boulevards altraciive; painting 
hc'use; keeping house, other buildings for 
which one is responsible in good repair; vot- 
ing on budgeting proposals for nmnieipal 
departments of sanitation and upkeep; evalu- 
ating work of such departments . . . ) 


Increasing the range of satisfactions found 
in natural beauty (f inding beauty in sun- 
sets, lakes at night, .snow; appn‘cia(ing the 
mysteries and iiiaj«'sly of the univ'crse; dis- 
covering sources of bc.iuty in trees, flowers; 
planning entertaimncnls which will allow for 
appreciation of natural beauties; studying 
the reasons l)<ick ol stale game l.iws; explor- 
ing the beautv spots ol vaiious parts ol the 
country . . . ) 


Helping self and others find aesthetic satis- 
faction in na*., al phenomena (Visiting the 
natural beauties of this country; helping 
children appreciate the beauties of their nat- 
ural surroundings; finding sources of aes- 
thetic satisfaction in the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, in the mvslery of plant and animal life; 
taking action to prevent the cornmereiali/ing 
of natural bcMuties; voting on game laws, 
laws to preserve trees, wild flowers; providing 
opportunities for family travel . . . ) 
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Growth in Social Participation 

TJie entire area of social participation is becoming recognized as 
an increasingly important aspect of growth. From the standpoint 
of the individual the problems of achieving secure relations with 
other people are vital aspects of satisfying emotional and social 
needs. From the standpoint of society the techniques of working 
cooperatively witli others, and of establishing bases upon which 
organized groups can come together, are fundamental to the sur- 
vival of our democracy. The problems range from maintaining ade- 
quate family relationships to every aspect of international coopera- 
tion. "I'hc situations calling for effective social participation need 
to have as important a place in the school curriculum as do any 
other persistent life situations. 

The emphasis throughout all of the charts in this section is upon 
identifying the major techniques which seem to be demanded. 
The persistent situations are stated so as to show these techniques 
and the daily life situations indicate some of the experiences in 
which they are called into play. In the series of charts concerned 
with control of environmental factors and forces will be found the 
persistent situations having to do with ability to deal with s(x:ial, 
economic, and political structures, another aspect of the total prob- 
lem of learning to live in s(x:ial groups. The persistent situations 
calling for value judgments in relationships with others are grouped 
with the other persistent problems having to do with moral choice 
and responsibility. Among the health situations calling for meeting 
social and emotional needs there are those having to do with satisfy- 
ing needs for affection and security in group relationships. 

One daily life experience often involves all four kinds of prob- 
lems. The youth faced with carrying through his responsibility to 
a student council committee must establish effective working rela- 
tionships with those on his committee and must take his appropri- 
ate part in its activities. He also needs to understand the structure 
and organization of the group. He faces questions of whether it is 
important to carry out his commitments to others and how to make 
maximum use of his own abdities and those of others. And he must 
be able to satisfy his need for status in a group without making un- 
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wholesome demands. The teacher needs to be able to identify 
which types of growth are most needed. If the problem is mainly 
one of organizing a committee for effective work, further help 
would be in terms oi many other experiences in cooperative gfroup 
activities coupled with study of what makes for effective coopera- 
tive work. If it is lack of understanding of the structure and func- 
tioning of an organized group, further help might well involve 
study both of the constitution of the student council and of other 
organized groups — the city government, the state legislature, and 
the like. Neglect of duties through lack of a sense of responsibility 
to others demands experiences and help in analyzing judgments in 
other situations where the primary question is one's obligation to 
other people. Demands for over-attention, withdrawing, or other 
evidences of insecurity and lack of status in group relationships 
may lead to many kinds of individual guidance and group resp)onsi- 
bility where the teacher is primarily concerned with helping to 
de\'c!op a fe;^ling of at-homeness with the group. Once the teacher 
has identified within the complex immediate experience the per- 
sistent problem or problems with which the learner needs most to 
be helped, he may supplement the immediate experience with a 
variety of others suggested in the chart as those which call for simi- 
lar competencies. 

Every situation of daily living in which other persons are in- 
volved calls for some kind of social participation. Therefore, op- 
portunities to observe needs in this area and to give help are always 
present. The teacher who is concerned about this kind of growth 
builds toward an informal classroom atmosphere where children or 
youth have opportunities to work together, to visit with each other, 
to explore common interests, and to share reactions to situations. 
Needs do not arise as clearly, nor does as much growth take place in 
the situation where children always work silently at their own 
desks, where individual rather than group enterprises are the heart 
of the program, where teacher guidance comes in the form of dic- 
tatorship or paternalistic authority rather than through democratic 
leadership. 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Act in Person-to-Person 
Relationships 

Person-to-person relationships, the focus of the first of the three 
charts in this area, include the situations in which the tcchniciues 
are primaiily those needed to work, play, or live successlully with 
other individuals. The techniques of making friends, showing 
appropriate afiection to family and friends, establishing the per- 
sonal relationships which make for ease in working with others or 
for sympathy and understanding in securing guidance from otliers 
arc basic to the well-being of each individual. At all ages these situ- 
ations demand the capacity both to give and to receive. One must 
know how to accept affection from family and friends and, in uiin, 
how and when to express it. In work relationships the enterpi ise is 
at times cooperative while at other times the individual may be 
leader or follower, servant or the one who is served, (iuid.ince is 
both given and received — one is at times asking for help frcmi 
others and at times striving to give that help. Basic demo( ratic 
values calling for respect of the unique worth of eat h individual, 
and modification of desires in the face of the needs of otlu-rs, also 
call for the technitpies of effective person-to-person relationships if 
these values are to be put into action. 

The most effective method of grouping the persistent life situa- 
tions within this area seeined to be in terms of the kind of relation- 
ship — social or work; friendship or casual contact; cooperative, 
service, or guidance. Some common tcchnic|ues are needed in meet- 
ing the situations in all these categoi ies. lO be able to underst<uid 
the other person, to sense his capacities and limitations, to be able 
to adjust )Our response to his needs, are important whetlicr tlie lela- 
tionship is social or wTjrk, close or casual. Tt:) show st^me of the dif- 
ferences in the demands made and the situations faced as the kind 
and degree c^f the relationship change, some of the daily life expe- 
riences demanding these common tcchnicjues have been given in 
connection with each kind of person-to-person relationship. 

The importance of the development of effective techniejues in 
person-to-person relationships for the successful meeting of the 
problems of group membership and intergroup cooperation is 
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obvious. T he aspects of situations which call primarily for under- 
staiulino and respond iiio to others as individuals are given in this 
chart and not repeated in cither of the other c harts. For example, 
the expcrieiK (\s ( alhiig for dcM isions as to how to use the capacities 
of others on a job, how to give suggestions to others and in turn 
lespond to their suggestions, how to exjilain work to younger chil- 
drc ii, how to make recpiests to members of set vice groups, are listed 
under the jiersistent situations of working witli other individuals 
on a c (smmon enterprise and working in service relationships, and 
not given again even though they also demand certain tcchnicpies 
of group cooperation. Teac hers should also rec ogni/e the very close 
connection between the problems in this area and the situations 
involved in working as a member of the family group as one kind 
of social structure, and between thc'se problems and the mental 
health problems of ac hieving secure relationships with others. In 
genetal the emphasis in this sec lion is upon the tcchnicpies through 
W’hitli thi -e ndier ends may be achieved. 

Many of tiie tcxhnicpies of adc'cpiate person-to-peison relation- 
ships will be built througli incidental guidance as activities which 
invcilvo other p‘ rsons proc eed. Many times during the clay learners 
of all ages face dc'c isions in this area — to c ritii ize or not to speak, to 
express approval or not, to use common amenities in expressing 
tlianks, asking to be e\( used, and greeting others or to omit them, 
to dex ide it tlie other person has spoken in anger or is joking, 
whether a friend is annoyed or merely tired, w!. dier or not a friend 
is pleased when no out waul expression of pleasure is given. Tcach- 
cM s w ho are alert to the need to grow in person to-person relation- 
ships identify situations sue li as thc'se and give the guidaiwe needed. 
There w ill be other times when an individual or a group may give 
extended direc t consideration to a problem. What to do w^hen 
one is teased, w hen teasing is appropriate, how to treat the clerk in 
the corner store, how to be polite to others wdien answering the tele- 
phone, bow to bc-have wlum on a date, how to reply to criticism, 
how much to demand of friends, what to do to show sympathy 
to a friend these ancl otiiers like them may at times become 
important diroc t concerns r.f learners. When they do, time spent in 
discussing the situation or in other ways providing the needed help 
is an iinpoitant contribution to growth. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALUNG FOR GROWTH 
IN ABILITY TO ACT IN PERSON-TO-PERSON RELATIONSHIPS 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


A. Establishing Effective Social 
Relations with Others 


A. Establishing Effective Social 
Relations with Others 


DEVELOPING 

FRIENDSHIPS 

AND AFFEG- 

TIONA'l'E 

RELAFION- 

SHIPS 


Interpreting 
Respionses 
of Others 


Making gross interpretations of 
the responses of those with whom 
he has contact (Responding to 
tears, anger, smiles of other persons; 
knowing when other children arc 
pleased with one’s suggestions; 
knowing when one is being teased; 
knowing what others mean when 
they push, call names, hit back; 
selecting children who seem friendly 
and congenial to share in special ac- 
tivities; deciding which children to 
invite home, to a party; interpret- 
ing changes in tone of voice and 
manner on the part of parents, 
teachers, other adults . . . ) 


Discovering ways of making finer 
discriminations in interpreting 
the responses of family and friends 

(Celling when friends arc happy, 
when bon'd, annoyed, or angry; 
telling when a child is blafiing or 
boasting; telling when a teacher is 
pleased, worried, annoyed; know- 
ing when parents or others are issu- 
ing a command, when making a sug- 
gestion; knowing win n one is being 
leased; finding which children are 
most congenial, have like interests, 
can be counted on; discovering the 
different ways in which people ex- 
press the same feeling . . . ) 


Making 
Appropriate 
Responses 
to Family 
and Friends 


Exploring ways of expressing feel- 
ings to family and friends (Finding 
how' to show friends that one likes 
them; deciding what expressions of 
affection are appropriate at home, in 
school; teasing otiicrs and respond- 
ing to teasing; finding dfcctive ways 
of expressing displeasure or dissatis- 
faction- -learning to substitute dis- 
cussion fur action, deciding when to 
withdraw from a situation; finding 
ways of expressing interest in a new 
child in the school or neighborhood; 
responding to offers of friendship; 
finding how to thank people . . . ) 


Finding ways of adapting expres- 
sions of feeling to reactions of 
friends and family (Explaining ac- 
tivities to younger c hildren; adjust- 
ing ex|)rcssions of alfeclion to dif- 
ferent age levels; dei iding lunv to 
respond to niein[)eis of the opposite 
sex; responding whc'n very much 
disappointed; deciding wh.it action 
to take in a q nan el; knowing what 
to do when te.ised; knowing how' to 
tease others; knou Ing wh.it to say or 
do when scolded, when critical sug- 
gestions are in.ide about one’s ac- 
ti\itics; deciding uhen it is appro- 
priate to use gifts .IS expiessions of 
friendship; using appro j;rialc ways 
of thanking others . . • ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


A. Establishing Effective Social 
Relations with Others 

Developing increased sensitivity to the re- 
actions of others (Knowing how lo interpret 
subtle reactions of members of the family — 
wher parents are becoming annoyed, worried, 
what younger children are feeling; under- 
standing the ways a close friend is likely to 
show pleasure or concern; telling whether a 
member of the opposite sex likes you; know- 
ing when to interpret teasing or disparaging 
remarks as forms of affection; telling real 
from unintentional slights; distinguishing 
flattery from genuijie approval; discussing 
when and how far such external factors as per- 
sonal appearance, manners, socio-economic 
background should influence one’s friend- 
ships; deciding which friends lo entrust with 
confidences . . . ) 

Increasing in sensitivity in expressing feel- 
ings to family and friends (Expressing one- 
self to members of lh<‘ opposite sex; deciding 
when and how' to use gifts to express interest 
in the opposite sex; determining the fre- 
quency and lyjie of dating; giving expres- 
sions of friendship to one’s ow n sex-- deciding 
when to express interest in their concerns, 
what confidences to share, what activities to 
undertake together; pressing one's point 
without showing annoyance or anger; react- 
ing when critici/ed or reprimanded; ex- 
pressing criticism; deciding how best to 
“make up” after a quarrel, what to do when a 
friend loses his temper; adjusting expressions 
of sympathy, congratulations, appreciation to 
dilTcrciil individuals . . . ) 


A. Establishing Effective Social 
Relations with Others 

Using available knowledge of family and 
friends appropriately in interpreting be- 
havior (Knowing when members of the fam- 
ily are pleased, discouraged, upset; sensing 
W'carincss, pleasure, excitement in one’s close 
friends; “reading between the lines” of letters 
from friends; knowing when an argument is 
causing others to become irritated; deciding 
when others arc joking, when serious; inter- 
preting the behavior of small children — what 
crying means, what is meant by expressions of 
affection, by pouting; knowing when children 
arc becoming tired; deciding the importance 
of mutual interests, similarity of backgrounds, 
age differences, in developing friendships . . . ) 


Establishing mature patterns of expressing 
feelings to family and friends (Adjusting 
expressions of affection to members of the 
family; deciding w’hen and how lo show dis- 
pleasure, disagreement, or disappointment to 
others in the r.i... ily or to friends; deciding 
when and how to express interest in a friend’s 
affairs, showing an approj^riate interest in 
the affairs of children and youth; expressing 
sympathy in a variety of situations; knowing 
when to joke with or tease others; using ap- 
propriate expressions of thanks for children, 
close friends, others; knowing when and 
what form of apology is needed; choosing the 
persons with whom to entrust close friend- 
ship , . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LAl'ER CHII.DHOOD 


Dec idini^ on 
Rcsf)onsilnIiiK‘s 
in Rclaiion- 
shii)S 


Learning to give and take in re- 
lationships with others (I'iiuling 
wh.ii It iiuMiis to iiiotlu'r to he asked 
to do special tilings for \oii; gi\ing 
up speeivii desires when others in the 
faniilv aie lot) busy; linding wiiat 
special ael iiisiments should he iii.ide 
for those who .ire sick; deciding 
whether to shaie to\s with other 
mcinhers of the family, with other 
children in school; learning liow to 
take turns; writing a lettcT to a 
classinau' who is ill ... ) 


Finding how to consider the needs 
of others in making demands or 
undertaking obligations (Dei iding 
w hen to ask special t.isois ol patents; 
deciding what his lesjjonsihilities 
should he m the home; dei iding 
when to Nsimie home responsihili- 
ties, when to ask otlieis m the l.imilv 
loe.iriA one’sdnlies; linding w<t\s of 
adjusting .Kli\ities to int<rests of 
frit'iids - taking Imiis in i hoosmg 
games, tlei iding white to jjlay; 
shaiing hnoks, to\s, plav space with 
olh*‘i >; adjusting the use ol the lam- 
ily radio to ilu* needs ol oilu rs . . . ) 


RESPONDING 
TO CASUAL 
SOCIAL 

CON LAC rs 

Making 

Appropriate 

Responses 


Exploring ways of respondiiig 10 
casual social contacts (lalkmg to 
adult \isitnrs 111 the home; talking 
W’ith friends’ jiaumts when wsiimg 
in their homes; t.ikiiig iMre ol visi- 
tors in thi* elassrcH)m, using com- 
mon CourtesK'.s; getting aeijuainted 
with new ehildren in the s< hool; 
helping strange is wlio ask dircciions 
in school . . . ) 


finding wavs of adapting re- 
sponses to me reactions of peisons 
met in casual social contacts (I >iiig 
appiopriale i .sprc's^ions or means of 
thanking olheis; n'spondiiig to per- 
sons who e\|)ress thanks; linilmg 
wlo and what ine.ms of showing 
res|>ei( aie used in lontaits with 
wc»m<Mi,eldi 1 1 \ |)eisons, other adults; 
making inti odrations; nsnoiidmg 
when inlmdui ' il to \ isilois; l.ilking 
with adults visiting in llu- home*, 
SI hi)r»l, (jtli( r . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Increasing in sensitivity to !^e needs of 
others in making demands and under- 
taking obligations (Dc'ciclimr vvhat requests 
to make of the family — use of the car, radii), 
personal sirviccs; dctci ininincf what re- 
sponsibilities one has to parents- in sharing 
household tasks, in informing them about 
activities, in use of family funds; dc'ciding 
what type of favors to ask of or grant to 
“best” friends -borrowing money, l)orrowing 
clothes, help on special jobs; d(‘eiding how 
exclusive a given friimdship should be — 
whetlwr to go steadily with one person, 
w'hcthcr “best” friend should have other close 
friendships; coiwid<-i ing when to ask iVumds 
to adjust activities to one's int( rests, wIumi one 
should do what friends demand . . . ) 


Adjusting demands and obligations under- 
taken to the ability and needs of others 

(Deciding what responsibilities to take with 
regard to members of the family; deciding 
how far and when to make sacrifices for chil- 
dren; deciding what considerations to ask 
from children in the family; determining 
what represents real consideration and affec- 
tion from husband or wife; deciding what 
rc'sponsibility to assume with regard to per- 
sonal friends -how much time to spend with 
them, what help to give on personal problems, 
when to assume financial obligations; de- 
ciding what activities to share with different 
friemds; deriding w^hen anrl what confidences 
to sliare with friends; deciding liow and when 
to ask for sjjccial favors from friends . . . ) 


Increasing in ability to adjust responses in 
a variety of casual situations ((ieiting 

acquainted with new pu; ils; Iwlping visitors 
from another school led at home; visiting 
with the parents of friends; ad iusting an in- 
troduction to the particu' ir siuiation; de- 
ciding when to giv<‘ special consideration to 
women, to elderly persons, to olh(T adults; 
learning how In initiati* and carrv ennv(‘r- 
sation willi persons whi'nn one iiv'c ts casu- 
ally . . . ) 


Using appropriate form of expression in a 
variety of casual social situations (Calling 
on new families in town; adjusting conversa- 
tion to the person and situation — talking with 
shv persons, with pei*sons who arc very out- 
going, with children, with persons having 
special interests; deriding how far to offer or 
expect ti'.j hlion.il delei’iMKC to women; help- 
in<t children understand the use of common 
courtesies in casual social contacts . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


PARTICI- 
PATING IN 
SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Determining 
Kind of 
Social 
Activity 


Using 

Appropriate 

Amenities 


Helping make plant for entertain- 
ing friendt (Deciding which friends 
to invite to a birthday party, to bring 
home to play, to bring to lunch; de- 
ciding with which other class to 
share a play; deciding when and 
how to entertain parents at school; 
suggesting games to play at a party; 
helping make decorations for a 
party; deciding what refreshments 
to have when entertaining parents; 
making suggestions for luncheon 
menus . . . ) 


Exploring family and school pat- 
terns of beha^vior in social situa- 
tions (Greeting guests in the home 
or at school; finding how and when 
to excuse oneself; finding how to 
act at the dinner table and how to 
use whatever silver is customary in 
the family group; participating in 
conversation at meals; greeting 
guests at a party; thanking one’s 
hostess; writing thank-you notes 
for gifts; sending invitations and 
thank-you notes to other classes; 
writing invitations to parents . . . ) 


Finding ways of adjusting social 
activities to the general interests of 

guest (Entertaining parents or 
others at school events; deciding on 
games which would be enjoyed by 
different age groups at an all -school 
party; entertaining friends at home; 
planning refreshments for a birth- 
day party; deciding how large a 
group to entertain; helping plan 
hikes, picnics; deciding what movie 
to attend with a friend; deciding 
what activities would be appropriate 
for an indoor party, for out of 
doors . . . ) 

Using amenities appropriate to 
the social situations met (Introduc- 
ing friends at home or school; greet- 
ing guests in the home, visitors at 
the school; using common courte- 
sies appropriately; acting as hosts to 
or guests of another class; helping 
determine appropriate table man- 
ners for the school lunchroom; using 
good table manners at home and in 
the homes of friends; deciding what 
to wear to a party; finding how to 
make guests feel at home; carrying 
his share of conversation . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Increasing in ability to plan social activities 
appropriate to a variety of situations (De- 
ciding what to do on a date; determining the 
number and kind of all-school functions to 
have during the year; deciding what activi- 
ties at a school party will best meet the needs 
of all; selecting the orchestra for a school 
dance; deciding whether to plan a class 
function in which expenses and kind of cloth- 
ing demanded will bar some members; enter- 
taining friends at home; planning refresh- 
ments for social functions . . . ) 


Learning amenities appropriate to a wide 
variety of situations (Learning amenities 
appropriate to a formal dance, a tea, a con- 
cert, a formal dinner, others; deciding what 
kind of invilati'’'ii t-/ use for various occasions; 
helping set a formal dinn t table; arranging 
table decorations at a tea; helping serve at a 
tea; deciding what courtesies should be ex- 
tended to patrons at a class function; partici- 
pating in a church supper, a community 
dance; finding what courtesies should be ex- 
tended to an escort; selecting clothing appro- 
priate to the occasion . . . ) 


Providing social activities appropriate to 
the needs and interests of those concerned 

(Deciding what kind of entertainment will 
best meet the interests of guests; considering 
how formal a function to plan; deciding 
which friends and how many to bring to- 
gether at a given occasion; planning a con- 
genial seating arrangement of guests; pro- 
viding music for a benefit tea; helping plan a 
formal banquet, community dance, club 
dinner; planning a party for children . . . ) 


Adjusting the use of social amenities to the 
needs of particular situations (Adapting be- 
havior in social groups to the kind of occasion; 
deciding when appropriate clothing is im- 
portant in a social event; know'ing what 
kinds of invitations to issue for a variety of 
social events; adjusting activities as a host to 
a variety of situations; deciding when and 
how to write thank-you notes; helping chil- 
dren and youth understand and use amenities 
appropriate to the situation . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


B, Establishing Effective Working 
Relations with Others 


B. Establishing Effective Working 
Relations with Others 


WORKING 
ON A 
CX)MMON 
ENTERPRISE 

Adjusting 
Working 
Relationships 
t(j Capacities 
and Needs 


Exploring ways of working hap- 
pily with others (Deciding which 
child to ask t(j take special responsi- 
bilities in class; finding how to di- 
vide a t.isk among several children; 
linding how to make suggestions to 
a friend working with vou, h(»w to 
adjust work in terms of his sugges- 
tions; knowing when to let a friend 
tinish his [lart of the job even when 
he uses a difler<*nt method; sharing 
tools and equipment with oilier s 
. . . ) 


Finding ways of taking individual 
interests and needs into account in 
working relationships (Planning 
work so as to make llie best use of 
indi\'iilual alulities; ehoieing the 
person who would make the best 
<‘ditor of the idass paper, store man- 
ager; deciding when to give l»’ss 
able ^'hildicn an r)|>|)ortunity to 
learn how to tio a job; » iving ad\ ice 
toolh('is abiMil their part of the |ob, 
and taking suggestions; [ikianing co- 
oper .itively; dc\eloping rnoi <• elh'C - 
tive personal and group w<»rk 
habits; fuHilling obligaiions . . . ) 


WORKING Finding how to give and ask for 

IN SERVICE services (binding h<nv to ask the 

(iROL'P R ELA- storekeeper f<jr what is wanted; 
riONSIlIPS talking with the school custodi.m, 
the policeman, other adults wlui 
Deciding ht'ip in the sc hool; finding how 

on Services miK’h and what kind of service to 

to Exjieet exper t from the school (ustodian, 

or t Jive th(‘ maid, the p('rsonriel in th<* school 

cafeteria, others;' finding what 
services are rendered by lire police- 
man, postman, others; learning 
when and how to thank people for 
services rendered . . . ) 


Finding ways of adjusting re- 
sponses to those involved in serv- 
ice situations (l.e.nning how to 
make ref|iiests of serviec^ groiqis to 
plate an order at the ston‘, to make 
a rt'tjuest of the school custodian; 
adinsiing retiuesis to ollw'r demands 
bt ing ni.ide upon seivu'e sonru'I ; 
exprt\ssing a[)prt'ci.iiion Idr ser sices 
rendered; dtM iding what obliga- 
tions one li.ts laktm ttiuard the sub- 
scribers till (m<‘'s p.i])er njut<‘, wh.ii 
is involvetl in bting an eiiand lioy; 
reSjionding to eiiticlsm or ajipre- 
cialion from an einjiloyer . . . ) 
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YOirni ADULTHOOD 


B. Establishing Effective Working 
Relations with Others 

Increasing in ability to make effective ad- 
justments to individual capacities of those 
working together (Acljustiii^jj ork icsponsi- 
hililics to make maAimum ir.r ol the .ihilities 
anfl int<M'e‘'ts ()l imlivuluaU; dca lm'\ and 

when to assign kMdeisIiip t (‘sponsihilitir-s; 
working with \(mng(T rhildien in the school 
on Joint projea'ts; le.irning how to rifl\ isi* w ith 
vounger children; dec iding wh it obligations 
have lieen .issumed in wf»iking with others on 
class ent<‘rpi ises; c onsidei ing when personal 
interests should he .dlowetl to inteifen' with an 
aecepted n-sponsil jilitv; adjusting tinu* and 
nu'thod ol work to oiheis . , ) 


Increasing in ability to make appropriate 
adjustments of responses in service situa- 
tions (Adjusting recjucsis in erms of the ahil- 
ilv of the p(‘i son gi\ ing s< i v ic (* and oth< r d<'- 
iiiands Ix'ing made uniwi liinr dcMerinining 
till* manner m winch to make' r«‘(pi«'^ts, d<‘- 
('iding when to ask on<‘'< einploNer lor '>pe('ial 
<‘on^iclel ations; findni't whit responses are 
most ar'cejitalile Ir^ emoloscr and ( iistoiners 
in i\ ])ail-timc* job m.inn<“tN. ecuii tesies. sense 
ol Immor, otlu 1 v di-i idmg uliat c'xpression of 
.lO] II ef'ialinri is ajipi (gii ial< wlnai to tijr, 
when ti» gi\e 'Jills, aliat verbal ( njucsmohs ol 
liianks; rc sponding to e\pr<*-"''c'ps ol aj^pie- 
(iation; Kspondiii't to jnst and niijUsl 
Cl itic ism . . . ) 


B. Establishing Effective Working 
Relations with Others 

Adjusting working relationships to the 
abilities and needs of those working to- 
gether (Deciding what abilities or interests of 
associates can hc'st he ulili/ed; adjusting 
leader slu|)-folIower n^lations to the abilities 
needed in the [jariicnlar .ispeci of llie job; 
learning the wavs tlnoiigh wliic'h associate's 
noinially show rc-ac tions; adjusting to dic’ 
jihvsical slamin.i of those' involvcxl in a jiie ce* 
ol we»i k; adjustin'!^ to tlie* woi k halnls of those* 
inveilve'd ne-atne-ss, ateiiraev, sj)e*(*el of work; 
de'Ckling where* to j)Iaee linst and l•e^l.;oIlsi - 
hililv; considei in-r when to ‘‘h.ire [le'iscinal 
])ie)blenis w ith aeo-wt'ikir. teiwhat exte nt to 
lake* e n pe'isonal re'sjieinsil iilil ie s; rieter miniii'g 
nature and c*\ti*nt eif soi lal e'eaiLaets wiili eo- 
workei's; advisnrj with e'hiMre*n re*gaidmg 
lhe*ir woik l•e'sj)onslbilltl('^ . , . ) 


Establishing effee five and harmonious rela- 
tionships in service situations (Kvahialing 
servi('e*s anel aeljnsting lecjncsis (ea* servie'e.* to 
(he.* ahililv eil the' jicMson iiiv olv'e.'d; <Kljustiiig 
services given to the' particular needs c.if an 
emnlovc'r; reviewing eic'de'tuials; d(‘ciding 
what jjositieins ol Irnsl tcj ask se*rvice p(*rsonnel 
(e) assume'; eoiiMfli*! ing what positions of 
inisl tei ae*eept il .m em|:)loye‘e, c\pre*ssmg 
.ijipre'c'jation eir ' ieism in terms vvhieh \' ill 
be unde-rsiood a.’d aei e'jitabli*; interpreting 
e xjiressions ol apjaeival or disapj:)rejval; de- 
ciding how’ to ac. I uj'ieui i riticisin; considering 
what j)e*rsonal a'-soe iations to give! or ac- 
cept . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


WORKING 

IN 

GUIDANCE 

RELATION- 

SHIPS 

Deciding 
on Guidance 
to Give 
or Secure 


Finding how others can give help 
in problem situations (Learning 
when to turn to the teacher or par- 
ent for special help; finding which 
friends can give best advice on differ- 
ent problems; finding what kind of 
help can be secured from a doctor, 
dentist, nurse; deciding how to 
carry out the advice of parent or 
teacher; finding why parents insist 
on following the doctor^s advice 


Becoming better able to ask for 
and give help in terms of the 
needs of the situation (Finding how 
to state clearly a request for help; 
identifying the questions to which 
answers are needed; deciding to 
which teacher to go for help on a 
particular problem; finding what 
competence is brought by doctor, 
nurse, others with special training; 
helping parents carry out the doc- 
tor's orders; deciding how to use 
the advice of parents and teachers 
in his particular problem; deciding 
when to turn to older brother or 
sister, to his peers for advice . . . ) 
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ADULTHOOD 


Increasing in ability to identify the ele- 
ments in the situation in which guidance is 
asked for or given (Finding which persons in 
school or community arc best able to give ad- 
vice on a personal problem; learning how to 
identify and state issues in a personal prob- 
lem so that a counselor can give help; ap- 
praising the counselor’s interpretation of the 
problem; evaluating advice given by different 
people — parents, friends, minister, school 
counselor; deciding when to ask for further 
help or another point of view on a problem; 
acting upon the advice of a physician; decid- 
ing when to advise friends, when they should 
be encouraged to seek other advice . . . ) 


Securing or giving guidance appropriate 
to the demands of the situation (Determin- 
ing what factors to consider in selecting a 
doctor, a lawyer, other person giving pro- 
fessional advice; deciding when to take the 
advice of a colleague on a professional prob- 
lem; weighing advice given in terms of the 
competence of the person advising; exprcM- 
ing advice in terms of the needs and capacities 
of the other person — what explanation to give, 
what terms to use, what technical information 
to provide; developing personal relation- 
ships which make for ease in asking for and 
giving guidance; deciding on appropriate 
methods of follow-up after giving guid- 
ance . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling* for (irowtli 
in Ability to Paiiicipatc as a Responsible 
(iroup Member 

I'lie situations included in tliis chart have to do with the ex- 
peiieiues l.ned and the tci hni(|ucs needed by the individual who 
is to take an ac ii\e part as a cooperative member of a gionp. Tliis 
invokes Inst, decitling when group ac tivity is desirable and wiiat 
groups best serve existing needs; second, taking a responsible share 
in formulating group policy and caiiying it out; and third, taking 
appropi iatc leadership responsibility either as a group leader or as a 
j:)erson to wiiom special responsibility has been delegated. 

Democratic procedures are based on tiie belief that all will profit 
when the individual takes a responsible share in the decisions that 
alfect his wellare. "1 he lull beneliis ol demociacy will not be real- 
ized unless the individual knows how^ to take his part. As our soc iety 
nicives t<jw'ard more complex intergioup relationships as means ot 
diiecting human living, ic becomes increasingly impoi(<ini tiiai 
each individual be able to make an elfec ii\e contribution in lomiu- 
laling and cairying out the policies ol the groups to whic h he be- 
longs. Sound technujues for coining to joint decisions, selecting 
leaders, evaluating the work of deleg.ncs or of expeits, and execut- 
ing grcjup decisions are imponaiiL in our world. Sounci ic c iniicpies 
tor deciding wMiai groups to join, when to organize new groups, and 
IiOiv to take elFec live leadership rcsponsihiliiies aie ecpially impcji- 
lant. Mcjie and mcjie the effectiveness ol liie individual is coming 
to be contingent upon tlic elfectiveness ol the groups throiigii w iiic h 
he works. In turn, the strength of group action depends upon tiie 
soundness of the leadership given. Children and youth need to be 
given c:)pp(ji tun i ties to discover liow the pow'er of tiie individual 
can he extciuicd tinough a group, to leain the iinportaiic e oi con- 
sideiing tiie nieinbeiship rec|uireineius and appraising rue poiic,ics 
of the groups they join, to understand the cjbligations assumed with 
tlie acceptance of leadership responsibilities in a group. With the 
little child it is mainly a question of taking part in a small group 
working on a special problem. With the adult the situations of 
daily living include a wide range from sharing in the work of local 
social or service groups to making oneself felt when cruc ial national 
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and international policies are being reviewed or formulated by his 
government. 

The fact that ev'^^yday experiences involving the techniques of 
cooperative grouj. membership also often include the persistent 
situations of working witli economic and social structures has 
already been indicated, as has the close relationship with the per- 
sistent life situations calling for moral choice and resj)onsibility in 
matters of deciding on obligations to use the potential abilities of 
self and others lor the good of all. Knowing how to ecroperate must 
be acc cmipanied by understanding of the structures and organiza- 
tion within whicli one is working and by value judgments as to the 
imj)oi tance of cooperation and one’s obligation to work with others 
in a democratic setting. 

With little children the soc ial gre^up is small, flexible, and shift- 
ing in membership. T.eadership responsibilities move easily fnmi 
one ( hi Id to another and ieeling of group solidarity is not strong. 
(iehla.iK c at d.is level < (unes mainly through giving help in sharing 
opini(^iis, listening to (Others, (oming t(3 simple com. lusions, (arry- 
ing out what one has [)r(jmis(‘d to do, and abiding by group det i- 
sions. I he intci mediate grade c hild has a much more highly devel- 
oped sense of gremp responsibility. This is the age of sec ret (dubs 
and gangs, of devotion to leaders, and oi loyalty to the group. In a 
c lassroom democratically organized much can be done to add to 
earlier alrility to plan, to come to joint decisions, to make wise 
c hoices in delegating i c^SJKmsibi)ity, to evaliiiLc the eflec tiveness 
of delegates, and to cany out responsibility. Tt is at adolescence 
that interest in parliamentary techniejues and the precise mec han- 
i( s of coming to group dc^cisions tends to become strong. Jf 
growth has been ccjiisistent, there will be, thremgh the school 
years, steady increase in ability to di.scuss, to plan, to work coop- 
eratively, to carry through responsibilities, and to make wise 
choice of loaders. Dcmcjcratic values demand such growth of all 
citizens. 7'hc complexity of the sexial interrelationships in today’s 
world adds new meaning and urgency to this demand. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH IN 
ABILITY TO PARTICIPATE AS A RESPONSIBLE GROUP MEMBER 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


A. Deciding When tojoin a Group 

DECIDING Deciding in which informal group 
WHEN GROUP activities to take part (Deciding 
ACTIVITY IS which games to join on playground 
DESIRABLE or street; choosing the children to 
cooperate in a group project; dccid- 
Dcciding ing which classroom committees to 

What Exist- work with; deciding whether to 
ing Groups join the Cub Scouts, the Brownies, 
to Join other community groups . . . ) 


Determining 

Membership 

Obligations 


Finding what it means to offer to 
work with a group (Finding what 
responsibilities must be carried out 
if one has offered to share in a proj- 
ect; finding what it means to be 
part of an all-school committee; 
asking why parents expect that he 
attend church or Sunday school; 
finding what one will have to do to 
become a Cub Scout, a Brownie 
. . . ) 


Organizing 
New Groups 
or Disbanding 
Old Ones 


Helping decide when other groups 
are needed to carry out class ac- 
tivities (Deciding when another 
class committee is needed to do a 
special job; helping plan for a group 
who want to share special activities 
to work together; deciding when a 
committee’s job is done; asking 
parents to organize an out-of-school 
play group . . . ) 


A. Deciding When to Join a Group 

Deciding which of a number of 
peer groups to join (Deciding 
whether to join Boy Scouts or other 
community youth groups; getting 
the “gang” to accept you; deciding 
which teams to join; deciding which 
group to work with in carrying out 
a class project; discussing what it 
means to belong to a church, a polit- 
ical party, a labor union, or other 
group to which his parents belong; 
choosing which of a number of school 
interest groups to join . . . ) 

Finding what membership obliga- 
tions accompany the joining of 
various peer groups (Investigating 
the membership requirements of 
various community groups in which 
he is interested; finding whether 
special talents or abilities are needed 
for effective membership in a group; 
deciding whether the membership 
obligations of the group can be 
undertaken — whether dues can be 
paid, time of meeting comes at free 
times, activities arc those in which 
he can participate . . . ) 

I 

Taking an active part in organiz- 
ing desired informal groups (Help- 
ing organize hobby clubs, secret so- 
cieties, special interest groups; or- 
ganizing a group of classmates to do 
a special job; sharing in the organi- 
zation of desired school teams; help- 
ing organize neighborhood groups 
for play or for securing needed facil- 
ities; deciding when a club has 
served its purpose; considering 
whether to disband a school team; 
deciding when a class committee is 
no longer needed . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


A. Deciding When to Join a Group 

Deciding which groups to join and deter- 
mining bases to appraise the value of vari- 
ous kinds of group membership (Deciding 
which high school clubs to join; deciding 
whetiicr to join a sorority or fraternity; de- 
ciding whether to join a church; hnding 
what service work is done by churches and 
other service groups; deciding which com- 
munity youth organizations to join; discussing 
the work of political parties and what it 
means to become a member of one; discussing 
the work of manav^micnt associations, labor 
unions, other toniirnniliy groups . . . ) 

Appraising membership requirements in 
terms of one’s abilities and interests (De- 
ciding whether the activiti s of a social group 
are those in which one feels justified in par- 
ticipating; deciding whether the expenditure 
of time and money demanded by a social 
group can and should be met; finding what 
obligations are involved in church member- 
ship; discussing what is involved in joining a 
labor union, a political party; deciding 
whether the activities of community youth 
groups justify undertaking their membership 
obligations; deciding whether the satisfac- 
tions from membership in a college fraternity or 
sorority justify meeting the requirements . . . ) 

Organizing peer groups to achieve definite 
ends (Deciding when peer social or service 
groups need to be organized; deciding which 
persons to include in high school or college 
social crowds; helping decide whether a stu- 
dent council is needed; appraising the effec- 
tiveness of the existing council organization of 
committee; helping decide the needed high 
school club program; sharing in the organiza- 
tion of a needed community group; discuss- 
ing the issues involved in the proposed organi- 
zation of a new political party . . . ) 


A. Deciding When to Join a Group 

Deciding upon the extent to which social, 
economic and political activities arc to be 
carried on through groups and the groups 
through which to work (Deciding whether to 
join a political party; deciding whether to 
join a labor union, a professional group; de- 
ciding what kinds of social groups best satisfy 
leisure time needs; appraising the effective- 
ness of lodges or other service groups; consid- 
ering the desirability of church membership, 
whether to help children become affiliated 
with a church; helping children and youth 
evaluate membership in various groups . . . ) 

Appraising ability and willingness to meet 
the membership obligations of a given 
group (Deciding whether the activities of 
lodges or other service groups justify meeting 
the obligations undertaken in joining them; 
determining whether the activities and de- 
mands of social groups can be met; consider- 
ing what obligations arc necessary to effective 
church membership; deciding whether the 
values to be d'^ rived from membership in a 
professional organization are commensurate 
With the investment of time and money . . . ) 


Taking action to secure the groups needed 
to carry on social, service, economic, and 
political activities (Deciding which com- 
munity projects can best be carried out by 
group action; deciding when a special group 
for community action has served its purpose; 
organizing neighborhood groups to carry out 
special projects; adjusting the structure and 
purpose of social groups to new interests; de- 
ciding whether to help organize a professional 
group; considering whether the forming of a 
new political party is justified; helping set up 
better recreational groups for young people; 
evaluating available groups for children . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


DECIDINX; ON 
NALURE OF 
CiROUP PAR- 
TICIPATION 

Determining 

How 

Actively to 
Participate 


Fiading what part to take in class 
and play groups (Deciding how 
long to work with the group build- 
ing a boat; deciding whether to 
share toys with children playing in 
neighbiahood, when to take toys 
honi'": finding what happens if a 
promised task is not done; being 
asked to give help on something one 
does especially well . . . ) 


Deciding what group obligations 
to undertake (Deciding when to 
accept special committee responsi- 
bilities; deciding how to apportion 
time among various group activities; 
determining which of a number of 
services to a group is th(‘ best use of 
efTort— which part to try f(jr in the 
school play, which position to ask for 
on the team; deciding whether to 
leave d group before the full job has 
been done . . . ) 


B. Participating as a Group 
Member 


HELPLNC; TO 
FORMULATE 
GROUP 
POLICY 

Keeping 
I n formed 
About 
Group 
Activity 


Keeping in touch with the plans 
of one’s immediate group (Decid- 
ing how to keep a record of gnjup 
plans; using group records as guides 
to next plans; deriding when to ask 
others what the plans are; watching 
bulletin board announcements; 
sharing in group discussion which 
reviews plans; learning how to con- 
fer with the teacher about plans . . . ) 


Expressing 

Opinions 

Regarding 

Group 

Activity 


Taking part in informal small 
group discussion (Contributing to 
class plans; listening while other 
members make their contribution; 
taking part in family discussions; 
finding how the leader of the group 
helps various group members con- 
tribute; making plans with other 
children in informal group situa- 
tions -deciding what games to play, 
who is to take first turn on the 
swing . . . ) 


B. Participating as a Group 
Member 

Finding a variety of ways through 
which one can get information 
about the acf ivities of a group (De- 
ciding which of a variety of records 
will best inform the group of next 
steps; using the classroom bulletin 
board appropriately to rerorcl grcjup 
plans; deriding what means should 
he used to pl.ice student council de- 
cisions before oth<*rs in the school; 
studying exhibits or displays of 
group w'ork; following activities 
through the school paper; using the 
minutes of a meeting . . . ) 

Exploring various ways through 
which one can express an idea to a 
group (Sharing in class planning; 
deciding when and hewv much to say 
in a meeting; respoiuling to the 
leadership of the chairman; acting 
as class rcpn'sentalivc to student 
council; sharing in planning small 
group projects; preparing a written 
report to present to a group; decid- 
ing what information is needed be- 
fore expressing an opinion; using 
cartoons or pictures to make a point 
clear to the group; deciding how 
and when dramatization might be 
used to present an idea . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Establishing more critical bases for deter- 
mining extent of group activity (Deciding 
what coinniiltcc rcsponsibiliti<*s to undertake 
ill community youth groups; deciding how 
many school activities can he participated in 
clfeclivcly, how maiiy special resjjonsibilitits 
to accept; determining when participation 
calls for ability which he cloi-s not have, for a 
contribution which he is specially (itled to 
make; d<*terinining when time adjtistnicnts or 
other obligations make cireclive participation 
imjiossiblc . . . ) 


Bringing all appropriate factors to bear in 
deciding on the nature and extent of active 
group participation (Deciding how actively 
to w'ork in a political party; deciding on the 
naiuie and extent of active church parlicij)a- 
liun; d('fl(lifig when linancial support of a 
gn>ufj is adequate' parlu ijialifui; de ciding 
whether to accept r< sponsil)iliii»*s in a com- 
munity group be ing a meinbiT of the schejol 
board, cominnnity C(juniil, accepting leader- 
shij) rc'sponsibilitic's . . . ) 


B, Participating as a Group 
Member 

Appraising various methods of becoming 
informed as to group activities (Reading 
ihc^ school newvpqjc*' nMcling (he budgctaiy 
report of a gioup; cle(.i<i\iig when to kc'op 
ininuies of group ac tivit\ , discussing the 
adcquac^y cjf tlie prc'ss, inaga/ines, and other 
sources of infoi Illation about ac dvidcs of na- 
tional groups; becoming accj lamted with the 
Congressional Ixaofd', considering thcj adci- 
quacy of rcgxirting by vaiious groups through 
bulletin bo.iids, c-xhibils, advertising; evalu- 
ating radio t.ilks and rc*poriing; appiaising 
llu! use? of propaganda in lepiaiing . . . ) 

Evaliiaiiiig the apjJiopriateiiess and elfec- 
livcncss of the variety of means through 
which opinions can be expressed (Deciding 
wIk'ii and how to use a biilli'dn board to put 
a jiroposal before a grou]i; using the school 
newspaper to piTsent an opinion; using 
graphs, |)iclures, charts in making idcMS clear 
to a group; 4ippraislng llu! value of writing 
letters to a newspaper, a congressman; de- 
ciding when parliamentary prcjcedurc's should 
be usc'd; li riding what proc’cdurcs are used in 
congressional debates and the reasons for 
them; finding how the chairman leads dis- 
cussion in large groups — taking part in town 
meetings, or meetings of other comniiinily 
groups . . . ) 


H. Participating us a Group 
Member 

Using appropriate means of becoming 
informed about the activities of groups 

(Studying wuitcui re ptatN to lx* disc usseci in a 
group meeting; keeping track of nonces of 
special aeiiviiie^; deciding which magazines 
or pajx rs best give a picture of the acti\ities 
of the naliomd gnnip; deciding how to get 
additional infoi niation wh^-n eonliicting re- 
ports appc.ir in pa[)(‘i's; deciding what agen- 
cies best help inic'rpict pro[Mganda . . . ) 


Expressing opinions through means ap- 
propriate to a variety of group situations 
(Deciding when a written I'eporl rather dian 
a verbal oik* should be used in gicnij) dis- 
cussions; deciding when and how to write to 
a senator or congressman; deciding whether 
to write letters to newspapers or magazines; 
deciding whether to vc;le in election primar- 
ies; determining when and what parlia- 
meuiary pioceduri’S in discussion are appro- 
priate to the si/e and purpose of the group; 
understanding reasons for pnjcedures in leg- 
islative or congressional debates; taking an 
active part in the discussions of community 
councils, town meetings, social and service 
groups . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHII-DHOOD 


Coming to 

Joint 

Decisions 


Finding how one comes to infor- 
mal agreement with other mem- 
bers of a group (I’inding what say- 
ing “yos” to a propos.il commits one 
to; deciding which of two or tiirce 
suggestions made in class to support; 
helping adjust plans when there are 
disagreements; referring back to 
previous plans when disagreements 
arise; considering whether plans 
should be changed in the light of 
new demands and problems . • . ) 


Applying simple techniques of se- 
curing group agreement on prob- 
lems of immediate interest ([decid- 
ing when to secure a group vote; 
linding what a majority vole means; 
discussing why secret ballot are 
used in elections; understanding 
how to v'otc by ballot; linding why 
parents and others take dilferent 
sides in an election; deciding when 
the advice of a specialist sliould be 
used to guide group decisions; eval- 
uating alternative [)rojjosals and 
considering ways of resol v’ng con- 
flicting opinions; finding ways of 
getting alternatives or compro- 
mises clearly before all concerned 


SELECTING 

LEADERS 

Determining 
Abilities 
Needed by 
Leader 


Deciding on the general nature of 
the work to be done (Planning with 
others in the group to decide what 
jobs need to be done to carry out a 
class project; deciding what kind of 
person should be delegated to carry 
out special tasks; deciding when a 
special teacher can help with a 
task . . . ) 


Deciding on the general nature of 
the responsibilities which a leader 
must assume (Deciding what kind 
of ability is needed in the captain of 
a team; considering what the class 
delegate to the council should be 
able to do; deciding what special 
responsibilities those appointed to 
class committees are being asked to 
undertake; deciding when a leader 
needs special ability in getting along 
with other people; discussing the 
bases of selecting local or national 
candidates for office . . . ) 


Choosing 

the 

Leader 


Choosing persons to lead in im- 
mediate tasks (Deciding when a 
teacher can give special help; find- 
ing when school nurse or others on 
the school staff can give expert ad- 
vice; choosing classmates for com- 
mittees or special jobs; deciding 
which parts should be taken by vari- 
ous children in producing a play; 
deciding which child to ask to an- 
nounce an assembly program . . . ) 


Deciding what general ability is 
possessed by various candidates for 

a job (Deciding which teacheror club 
leader to ask for special help on a pro- 
ject; identifying abilitiesofrlassrnatcs 
asa basis for appointment to a special 
job; determining whether a job can 
be delegated to a classmate who has 
not met previous obligations; de- 
ciding in how far the poularily of a 
classmate should determine his ap- 
pointment; deciding when to ac- 
cept or offer to take on a special re- 
sponsibility; finding how parents 
and others decide among political 
candidates . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Understanding and using a variety of 
techniques in coining to group decisions 

(Evaluating allrmativc proposals made in 
council or class meetings; deciding what vot- 
ing [)rocedures are appropriate to a variety of 
school or club activities; finding when a mo- 
tion is approi)riatc, how to make or to amend 
a motion; deciding when the opinion of an 
expert instead of a majority vote should be 
used to make a decision; deciding when to 
accept the report of a delegated committee; 
discussing the melliods through whicli con- 
gressional voles are ariived at; discussing 
what is involved in voting in local and na- 
tional eleclions; studying the procedures used 
to come to agreements on international 
questions . . . ) 


Adjuiting techniques of coming to joint 
decisions to a variety of group situations 

(Determining what kind of summary is 
needed in the discussion at a large town meet- 
ing, a committee, an informal social group; 
deciding how conflicting proposals will aft'cct 
the ultimate action taken by the group; de- 
ciding whether group approval needs to be 
unanimous or a majority vote; deciding 
which methods of securing expressions of 
opinion arc suitable — when to call for a vote, 
when informal agreement is sufheient; decid- 
ing when to use ballot, show of hands, or 
other methods of showing agreement; using 
appropriate methods of making, amending 
motions in groups where formal procedures 
arc u:>cd; discussing the effectiveness of con- 
gressional methods of voting . . . ) 


Setting up quaJificaiiun& for leadership in 
terms of the specific demands of the situa- 
tion (Determining the qualifications for vari- 
ous officers of the student council; deciding 
what to expect from a captai'. or quarterback 
of football team; selecting a student to head 
a school rally; deriding which teacher to ask 
to help in special clubs or projects; deciding 
what expert advice is needed in order to com- 
plete a class project; discussing the qualifica- 
tions demanded by major community and 
national offices . . . ) 


Extending ability to make critical ap- 
praisal of the competence of individuals 
who are being considered for positions of 
leadership (Appraising the combination of 
qualifications of candidates for various school 
offices; discussing the ability of various politi- 
cal candidates; deciding when to offer to do a 
special job; deciding when to accept a posi- 
tion of leadership responsibility when it is 
offered; deciding how many leadership re- 
sponsibilities should be delegated to one per- 
son; making a critical review of previous 
evidence of leadership abilities of a candidate; 
weighing the popularity of a candidate against 
evidence of needed ability . . . ) 


Making a thorough study of the situation in 
which leadership or expert help is needed 

(Deciding what characteristics and special 
training are needed in a superintendent of 
schools, a teacher, a leader of youth groups, 
a new' minister for the church; deciding what 
qualifications should be looked for in selecting 
a president of service or social club; determin- 
ing what qualifications to consider in nomi- 
nating or electing the city mayor, the Presi- 
dent, other public officials; deciding on the 
abilities needed In the chairman of selected 
committees . . . ^ 


Applying appropriate techniques for de- 
termining the competence of candidates for 
positions of leadership (Evaluating the 
training and experience of persons from whom 
technical competence is demanded; securing 
information about previous work of political 
candidates; deciding how to interpret the 
references of a candidate for a teaching or 
other position; deciding how well a candidate 
for a club presidency will be able to work with 
other people; deciding when to run for office 
or accept a nomination in local or national 
groups . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


HELPINC 
CARRY OUT 
GROUP 
POLICIES 

Dftcnniiung 
Nredt'd 
Organization 
and Pcrsoiinrl 


Finding how various members of 
the group can share in carrying 
out responsibilities (Deciding when 
to choose one (^r two persons to carry 
out a job for the group; helping to 
delegate class responsibilities to coin- 
iniltees; deciding when specialists 
should be called in to help; consid- 
ering how many people will be 
needed to finish a job; deciding how 
long an individual should hold a 
special responsibility . . . ) 


Evaluating 
the Work 
of Delegates 


Deciding how well tasks have 
been carried out (Discussing how 
to judge the success of plans; decid- 
ing how well the work of a com- 
miltco has been done; discussing 
how well various classmates h.ive 
contributed to a joint enterprise; 
deciding how to revise plans in order 
to have work better done the next 
time; helping children who have 
failed to carry out responsibilities 
plan for their next jobs . . . ) 


Executing 

Group 

Decisions 


Finding how groups of which he is 
a member carry out their decisions 
(Finding when it is important for 
members of the class to stand by 
thrir agreements; giving up his 
plans for group plans; applying 
rules in playing games; helping re- 
vise group plans to provide for in- 
dividual or small group interests; 
carrying out his part in a plan; tak- 
ing his share in common problems 
such as cleaning up; being ready to 
go out to play at a given time . . . ) 


Organizing class or other group to 
carry out class decisions (Deter- 
mining riiirnbcr and size of com- 
mittees needed to carry out class 
projects; deciding whether class 
ofUcers are needed; deciding what 
responsibilities slumld be held by 
various members of the student 
council; finding what work is done 
by the mayor, President, governor, 
other prominent loc.il and national 
officials; delegating responsibilities 
to a classmate with special abilities; 
planning for the help of a specialist 

Determining bases on which to 
judge whether individuals have 
carried out their responsibilities 

(Deciding when the report of a 
committee provirles the needed in- 
formation, when it should be ques- 
tioned; judging the work of dele- 
gates on given prnj(‘cts; appraising 
the effectiveness of the cooperative 
work of several committees putting 
on a class party; deciding whether 
the class rcpn‘senlalive to tlic stu- 
dent council has represented the 
class point of view' fairly; trying out 
the suggestions of a sj:>e< ial teacher 

Developing a variety of methods 
of expressing and executing group 
decisions (Deriding when every 
member of lh<' group should accede 
to majority derisions; adjusting 
plans to provide f(^r intlividuals or 
small grou[)s; revising plans as new' 
problems demand change; keeping 
members informed of group deci- 
sions; finding how the local and 
state systems of law enforrernent op- 
erate; derirling what to do if a 
member of the group refuses ti^ par- 
ticipate; setting up and enforcing 
rules of a game . . . ) 
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ADULl’HOOD 


Understanding and using a variety of 
methods to carry out the plans of a group 

(Building an cffcclive conslilulion for student 
council or club; deciding on duties of various 
class or club officers; deciding when special 
committees should be asked to undertake 
responsibilities; planning for adecjiiate repre- 
sentation on the student council; discussing 
the organization through which local or na- 
tional government functions; apportioning 
responsibilities so as to include all members 
who have contributions to make - . . ) 


building more adequate bases on which to 
evaluate a variety of delegated responsi- 
bilities (Deciding how long special eoin- 
mittees should be givtm to bring rejiorts back 
to the class; discussing how far the class 
chairman gives others a chance to participate; 
deciding when tn 1 -'m uid a complete finan- 
cial stauMiie!’’ from lho>e /landling the class 
budget; deculing when not to accept the 
recommendations of a commiiteo; discussing 
how one keeps informed about the activities 
of a congressional repre-sema ive, community 
council; judging the report of a specialist; 
appraising the work of the scjcial (oriimittec 
before making secontl term appoinuncms . . . ) 

Taking responsibility for evaluating and 
helping carry nut group decisions in groups 
in which he is involved (I'jieciding whether 
club or sorority ruh's sliould be enforced; 
planning next sieps when the grou[) disagrees 
on procedures; deciding how far to oppose 
what the rest of the group wish to do; using 
effective methiids in keeping the group in- 
formed; deciding what controls the student 
council should exercise; discussing the prin- 
ciples on which liKal and national systems of 
law enforcement function; discussing the use 
of force as an international proposal; investi- 
gating the critical function of niinorilies in 
government . . . ) 


Selecting appropriate organization and 
personnel for carrying out plans in a va- 
riety of groups (Deciding what officers are 
needed to carry out the activities of groups of 
various sizes; deciding when and what com- 
mittees are needed in lodge, club, school staff, 
social group; considering the place of bureaus 
and commissions in local or national govern- 
ment; considering the effectiveness of the 
constitution of a club, local or national organ- 
ization; deciding when to delegate responsi- 
bility to an expert or specialist . . . ) 


Evaluating the work of those to whom re- 
sponsibility has been delegated in terms of 
the nature of the responsibility (Evaluating 
a report from a delegate; deciding how long 
it should take to test a new program in opera- 
tion, what is the best evidence of progress; 
evaluating the quality of the cooperative 
w'ork secured from members of the group — 
deciding how far a committee derision repre- 
sents the joint thinking of all members of the 
group; appraising the work of a congressman, 
other public officials; reviewing budgets, fi- 
nancial statements, reports of the year’s work; 
deciding what background is needed in order 
to evaluate the proposals of an expert or a 
coimniitee delegated to do a special job . . . ) 

Deciding when and through w'hat means to 
uphold the joir.1 decisions of a variety of 
groups (Deciding what kind of pressure to 
bring on those who do not wish to conform to 
a club decision; planning w'hai to do when 
disagreeing with the decision of the majority; 
deciding how long a minority will be allowed 
to block the wishes of the majority; deciding 
when to leave an organization because of dis- 
agreement on policy; helping enforce state 
or national laws; deciding when it is appro- 
priate to try to change a law; evaluating pro- 
posals for enforcing international agree- 
ments . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


C. Taking Leadership 
Responsibilities 

OUTLINING Deciding on the steps to be taken 
PRELIMINARY to carry out delegated tasks (Find- 
PLANS ing what is involved in specific tasks 

delegated by the group; telling how 
Projecting one would like a game to be played; 

Nature of deciding the best time for carrying 

Activities out a special responsibility; check- 

ing with teacher or class record 
about plans for which one is re- 
sponsible . . . ) 


Projecting 
Needed 
Personnel and 
Materials 


Helping select people and mate- 
rials for a specific job (Choosing 
the people he would like to have 
work with him on a committee; de- 
ciding when help from class mem- 
bers will be needed; deciding what 
specialists might give needed help; 
getting out the materials and tools 
needed for the job; supplying others 
with needed materials . . . ) 


C. Taking Leadership 
Responsibilities 

Finding what is needed to lay 
plans for class activities for which 
one is responsible (Re-thinking 
what is involved in the assignment 
accepted; planning what should be 
considered at class, committee, or 
student council meetings; deciding 
how much planning to do before a 
committee meets; making a rough 
estimate of ihc time needed for an 
activitity; thinking of possible ways 
in which the w'ork might be carried 
forw'ard . . . ) 

Finding ways of estimating per- 
sonnel and materials needed for a 
given piece of work (Deciding 
whether the task to be done de- 
mands special knowledge or abili- 
ties not posscssj'd by the group; 
deciding when it will be necessary to 
use library or other resource mate- 
rials; making t<‘niativc decisions as to 
what tasks might be done bv in- 
dividuals in the group; deciding 
whether special books or materials 
need to be brought to a committee 
meeting; considering what special 
materials must be secured before 
finishing a job . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


C. Taking Leadership 
Responsibilities 

Doing independent planning in delegated 
leadership situations (Makini' an outline of 
the order of business when chairinen of a 
rnectint^; de\ idint^ what itouis must be accom- 
plished by the end of a group meeting; de- 
ciding what possilde activities might be pro- 
posed in a class meeting; considering the 
implications of (he re.s| 5 onsibilities delegated 
to the committee one is a^ked to head; decid- 
ing whether and wln n to place j)lans before 
the group; estimating time' needed for various 
phases f the work . . . ) 

Making more specific predictions of needed 
personnel and materials (Kstiinating the 
number ol jici.sons needed In cairv out the 
work; a[)praising the special abilities of a 
committee in len.is of lh<‘ assignment: decid- 
ing what e\n( 1 1 lulp most hk( Iv to be 
necdj'd: stinhing the de’ails of the job to be 
done in order to determine possible needed 
equi|)ment; exploring possible sources of 
nced(‘d i'quij:)inent; providuig the needed 
materials for a committee meeting -ai rang- 
ing for room, writing equipment, any infor- 
mational materials . . . ) 


C. Taking Leadership 
Responsibilities 

Projecting preliminary plans in a variety 
of situations calling for leadership or expert 
responsibilities (Making preliminary slate of 
order of business w'hen conducting meetings; 
coming to preliminary decisions as to the re- 
sponsibilities delegated to the committee one 
is heading; deciding what information to 
bring if called as an expert; deriding how de- 
tailed a preliminary report to bring back to a 
group; setting up a tentative time sched- 
ule . . . ) 


Projecting needed personnel and materials 
in terms of a critical appraisal of the de- 
mands of the situation (Deciding which 
specialists will best provide needed technical 
information; considering whether sub -com- 
mittees are likely to be needed and the most 
effective distribution of personnel; securing 
estimates of costs of needed materials and 
services; providing the equipment needed for 
effective committee work- securing adequate 
meeting room, blackboard, paper, and other 
materials; deciding whether secretarial help 
is likely to be needed . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


SECURING 
PARTICIPA- 
TION OF 
GROUP 
MEMBERS 

Kcepini? 
Group 
Members 
1 nformed 


Securing 

C^ooperative 

Action 


Helping othen remember group 
plant (Using bulletin board or 
blackboard to let others study pro- 
posed plans; helping remind others 
of previous decisions; explaining 
plans to others; helping write class 
plans on board or experience chart; 
reporting progress and needs in class 
planning period . . . ) 


Helping others to share in plans 
which one is proposing (Presenting 
plans to class groups so that others 
have a chance to share ideas; decid- 
ing when others should be allowed 
to change one’s plans; calling on 
different members of the group to 
make suggestions; listening to the 
suggestions others make . . . ) 


Becoming acquainted with vari- 
ous ways of keeping a group in- 
formed (Deciding whether to re- 
port to class orally or to post a notice 
of plans; keeping minutes of a meet- 
ing; choosing the detailed informa- 
tion needed to explain proposed 
plans to a group; deciding how best 
to summarize reasoning behind 
plans; deciding when and what 
kind of a written report is de- 
sirable . . . ) 

Taking responsibility for secur- 
ing cooperative action in situa- 
tions where one is a leader (Dis- 
cussing the responsibilities of the 
chairman for securing cooperative 
action; securing opinions from 
other members of a committee; 
making sure that class members 
with dificring opinions have a 
chance to speak; making sure others 
get credit for work done; deciding 
how many commitments to make 
before securing group approval; 
planning how often to have group 
meetings to report progress and re- 
vise plans . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Increasing in ability to select appropriate 
methods of keeping group members in- 
formed (Deciding the kind nf ininates to 
keep; prepaiing d(‘tailrd wiii'tn report of 

.^1., 1 1 , i 

various proposals .ind shid(“ni Cfjun(il detis- 
ions; using s( IkjoI hulletin hoards to g(‘t plans 
befcjie a group; deriding how detailed a le- 
port to make; dcv:i<ling uliether to make a 
progress report • <’onsidering Ikjw often reports 
arc needed . . . ) 

Adjusting techniques of securing coopera- 
tive action to the nature and purposes of the 
group (S('euiing opinions from each gioiip 
member planning means of stimnlaling dis- 
rnssioii in large gicmps, dec iding when and 
how to use cpiestion peiiods, enccniraging 
c|ihet members, keeping vociferous members 
from taking an undue* emcaint of time; de- 
ciding how romp'. \r ’o make plans before 
asking for gioup .'.j)po^v <1, deriding how tc^ 
use (questionnaires, ballots, iniei views, or 
(jther devices to sec i.re n all-sc'hool opinion 
on a problc'in; dei ullpg vs hen to call for a 
von*; dc'ricling when t(j smni. ari/e progre'ss 
and agreements for a group: becoming ae- 
C|uaintc‘d with w.ivs in whic h h e <il and na- 
tional Ic’aclers setuic* the cdoper.uion cjf legis- 
l.uivc* bodic's . . . ) 


Adjusting methods of reporting to the na- 
ture of the group and the problem (Decid- 
ing whether to read minutes of an executive 
board to the total group; considering when 

• . _ . .i» I - - . ^ , 

planning how to make budgets meaningful; 
deck! i tig when and how to get technical in- 
formation before a group; considering when 
to use the radio to disseminate information; 
deciding what kinds of objective reporting to 
use in informing a group— exhibits, charts, 
graphs . . . ) 

Securing cooperative planning and activity 
ill a variety of group situations (Securing 
reprc-senlative group cjjjinions on a joint 
problem; deciding when and hejw' often to call 
for a vcite on ongoing plans; deriding how 
dctailc*d a report to make to a group who 
have asked for (‘Xpert advice; deciding when 
and how far to take children into family 
plans; adjusting procedures, when chairman, 
to the needs (T Mich varit'd groups as a town 
meeting, club, small social group; deciding 
when a written report should be used to pre- 
sent ideas to a group . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Act in Intergroup Relations 

The persistent life situations in this chart have been grouped 
with reference to the kind of group represented. Racial and reli- 
gious groups — persons who because of birth or point of view have 
similar customs, traditions, backgrounds, beliefs, or appearance, 
whether or not they actually work together as organized groups 
— were classified in one large category. Socio-economic groups — 
even less clearly identifiable on the basis of any distinguishing 
characteristic and no more likely to work as definitely organized 
bodies — were put in a second category. And groups organized for 
specific action — welfare, service, pressure, labor, management, gov- 
ernment, and many others — were grouped in the third. 

Clearly every individual finds some place in all three groups. 
Equally clearly the membership in any one category may contain 
persons drawn from a cross section of the groups in each of the 
others. Also, one group may be listed under two tategories, de- 
pending on the focus of its activities. I’he members of any religious 
denomination, for example, form a religious group. Their church, 
as an organization acting upon a positive social policy, is also a 
group organized for action. 

Yet the persistent problems faced and the goals desired are suf- 
ficiently clear-cut to warrant pointing up in this way (he variety of 
groups who must learn to live together. Under tlie problems of 
working with racial, religious, social, and ecronomic groups fall 
many of the life situations involving the place to be accorded to 
members of a minority group. On local, national, and interna- 
tional levels we are facing the problems of how to secure reliable 
information about other peoples, how to interpret their mores, and 
how to accord them the respect for their unique worth as individ- 
uals which our democratic values presuppose. Under the problems 
of dealing with groups organized for specific action are the situa- 
tions calling for effective techniques of intergroup cooperation — 
to secure reliable information about the policies of a group; to 
decide when to throw one's weight with a group organized to secure 
specific action; to use the techniques which make for effective inter- 
group cooperation, from the community council made up of 
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delegates from various groups, through the relationships of labor 
and management, to the United Nations. 

Each person faces two kinds of situations. As an individual rep- 
resenting a group, he must decide on his personal relationships 
with other individuals representing different groups. As a member 
of a particular group lie must also take responsibility for helping 
to determine the policy of his group toward others. 

The child faces problents of how to treat members of other groups 
from the first time that he meets those who in some respect are 
different from himself. For some children this will come through 
a sjjecial group discriminated against in the community. In other 
cases the diild himself will be a member of the minority group. 
I'.vcn before he reaches school, attitudes have been begun toward 
others in the child’s immediate vicinity and even toward those in 
other nations. It is the responsibility of the school to help him, as 
his maturity allows, to evaluate his inhjrmation, secure better 
understanding, and apprai.se the bases on which he is acting. 

In woiknig in class committees, in sharing school responsibili- 
ties with other c la.sses, and in participating in the coordination of 
various groups to which they belong, children begin to sense that 
the techniques of intergroup cooperation are very similar to 
those which they, as individuals, use. As they grow more mature 
they need to be helped to study the functioning of local and na- 
tional groups wdth w'hich they have acquaintance — -a community 
council in their town, the relationships between labor and manage- 
ment in local industries, the coordination of tvelfare efforts through 
a community chest, the problems of nations as they strive to estab- 
lish the techniques and build the understandings that w’ill allow 
them to live and work together. 

As with all other charts in this section, the need to see these 
situations as also contributing to the development of democratic 
values should be stressed. The smaller our world becomes, the less 
we can afford to be barred from full cooperation with others by 
prejudice, misunderstanding, and lack of techniques which would 
enable us to work together. Children and youtli need to grow not 
only in world-mindedness, but in depth of understanding of the 
complex problems to be solved in the course of achieving effective 
cooperation among groups with divergent interests and viewpoints. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR 

GROWTH IN ABILITY TO ACT IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 

KARLY CHlF.OIRll^n I.AIF’R CHH.DHOOl) 


A. Workinjif with Racial and 
Religious Groups 


THi: basic: 
CIlARACn LR- 
istk:s of a 

CiROl'P 


Sccurii!‘4 

R»*lialjl(' 

Information 


Finding how to use facts to check 
opinions about racial and relig- 
ious groups (A.sking jiarcnts or 
teacher'? about stati'iiieiit*? made by 
otht'r children; le.irnini; how to 
cheik opinions b\ fuidier oliserva- 
lion; .is!\ini» al^ouf fiit lures aiul 
st«)iii’s of other peopli-s; asking 
about disere[)<incies between stories 
and p<*rsonal experiences; b<‘ing 
h(‘lp('il to lofik at lh<' bases upon 
\Nlueh he iff his fiiends call other 
pt i sons names . . . ) 


Interpreting 

(iroiip 

Mores 


Noting that other persons express 
the same things through different 
customs, appearance, and be- 
havior (Noting cJiflereiKes in .iji- 
p**.uan('e among sch.ool gr«;ups - 
asking alxjut ditleiences of hair, 
eyes, skin; asking about joining in 
customs which are not part of his 
family pattern; visiting a church or 
Sunday school with fiiends; noting 
the special garments of members of 
religious orders; asking about differ- 
ences in accents among his friends or 
their parents; tasting strange foods 
when visiting in homes of children 
of other racial backgrounds . . . ) 


A. Working with Racial and 
Religious Groups 

Appraising varied sources of in- 
formation regarding racial and re- 
ligious groups (l)iM iissing family 
opinions and judginenls about liis 
own or otlier gnnips; comparing 
pictures of folkw a\ s and those' shr)w - 
ing iiif)il<‘rn JiAini; in other lands; 
(iHiiparing inlbimaliem aluiiit other 
greaips Ibund in se-vcral .seiurces; 
evaluating the eijunieins eif e)the*r 
children in teims td’ his eiwn expe*ri- 
enees; finding which community 
me'iniii ' ni give* aecui'ate infe>nn<i- 
tion aiieiul t gi’erups; eliscussing 
re'aseins feir misinfoi maliein .ibemt his 
gre)up; le'arning to eA.iluate ne-ws- 
jiaper aceenints of the- activities of 
e>llie r groups; linding what le*- 
soui’ce's te) use* te) e h.ilh'ngc sweeping 
ge-ne-r.ili/ations abe)iit gumps . . . ) 

Finding what other groups mean 
by their customs, behavior, and ap- 
pearance (Asking aheinl pie tun s 
anrl stones wliirh shenv pe'o|;le e)f 
eUh«T lands e airving nut e nstoms he 
ele)e\s ne)t unelci slanei ; disi ussing the* 
re'asons for the e usteans (jf oiIht per- 
se ms with wheiin he h.is imnie*e1iale 
eemtact -finding why either childre-n 
canneit or dei not have to do the 
things he dors; asking why liis or 
othe*r families e'at special feieids, keep 
spe'cial he)lida>s; eating special 
dishes in the fiome*s offrie-nds; \nsit- 
ing either churches than his owm; 
finding why inembeTS eif religious 
orde'rs wear spee ial garments; join- 
ing in songs which arc typical of 
various national groups; enjoying 
crafts and feilkleirc of various na- 
tional groups . . . ) 
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A. Working with Racial and 
Religious Groups 

Extending range and critical interpreta- 
tion of sources of information regarding 
rzcial and leligious groups (Discussing the 
bases for statements classifying all members of 
another group as lazy, tricky, narrow-minded, 
of super' )f mental ability; d<‘lermining how 
to secure information which is representative 
of various points of view regarding a group; 
deciding the extent of tirslliand expciienre 
needed before gcn<Tali/ing; irlcntifying indi- 
vidual dilfcn nc'fs within a group; learning to 
use scientific, evirlcix c to chuify judgments; 
finding how to detect |jro|D.iganda for or 
against rac ial or ’clr,,.. a'* eioups . . . ) 


Making critical interpretations of the cus- 
toms and behavior through which different 
groups express similar concepts (Under- 
standing the concepts ex[)n\s.sed thnnigh (he 
symbolism of mores winch an' difiViTtU from 
his ovMi; cxphiring the effect of faiths and 
[iliilosophics upon the life and dc\elopmcnt of 
n.itional groups; considf'i ing whether to con- 
tinue the customs of one's group when they 
make (jiie eoiispiciious; deciding whether to 
persuade parents to abantlon customs which 
make theun stand out as different; explaining 
one’s religious customs to those who do not 
understand them; understanding the mean- 
ing of church services which are different 
from one’s own; exploring the special contri- 
butions of national groups — crafts, music, 
folklore, social or scientific advances . - • ) 


A. Working with Racial and 
Religious Groups 

Making critical use of appropriate sources 
of information about racial and religious 
groups (Finding what resources arc available 
to give unbiased information about other 
groups; appraising propaganda which is di- 
rected toward special groups; evaluating the 
competence of various writers and speakers; 
finding where to get official statements of 
points of view; appraising the adetjuacy of 
scientific data regarding groups; helping 
c hildren to withhold judgment and to secure 
positive concrete exi)eric'ncc.s . . . ) 


Dealing with other groups with proper re- 
gard for basic factors which govern their 
mores (Deciding whether in hiring employees 
to aet upon .i.ssurnntions that definite ehar- 
aeieristics belong definite races; deciding 
whether to ask for, and how' far to provide foi 
eelebration of speeial religious holidays or bc- 
lic fs by employees; deeiding lunv far to main- 
tain or to isk c hildren to maintain the mores 
ancj customs of a special grmip; helping 
children understand the meaning back of the 
customs of other grou[)s; discussing the basic 
dilfcTcncrs in the philosophy of various re- 
ligious groups; making a critical appraisal of 
the effect c;f the mores of one’s group on effec- 
tive participation with others . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


SAFEGUARD- Becoming acquainted with the 
ING RIGHTS privileges and restrictions of his 
AN}D RESPON- own and other groups of his ac- 
SIBILITIES quaintance (Attending, or having 

his friends attend parochial schools; 
Supporting being allowed to leave school early 

Legal fur religious instruction, asking why 

Protections other children are allowed to go; 

asking why children of other races 
are not allowed in his school; find- 
ing why he must remain in a special 
section of street car or community 
building . . . ) 


Deciding 
on Extent 
of Social 
Participation 


Identifying family and school pat- 
terns of relationships with other 
racial and religious groups (Ask- 
ing why parents do not allow him to 
play in certain parts of the city, 
with certain children; finding why 
other children are not allowed to 
play with him; asking why other 
children are not allowed to play 
with certain groups when he is al- 
lowed to play with them; finding 
why parents and teachers object to 
using derogatory expressions about 
other groups . . . ) 


Finding what general community 
provisions safeguard or violate the 
rights and responsibilities of his 
own and other racial or religious 
groups (Finding why he, or other 
children attend parochial schools, 
arc dismissed from school for reli- 
gious instruction, religious holidays; 
finding why Japanese, Mexican, 
Negro, or other specified minority 
groups are segregated in some lo- 
calities, why they arc not segregated 
in others; discussing news accounts 
of safeguards or violations of the 
liberties of groups; discussing the 
effect of a poll lax; finding how a 
person from another country be- 
comes an American citizen; finding 
what rights and responsibilities ac- 
company citizenship . . . ) 

Finding simple explanations for 
family and community patterns of 
social relationships among racial 
and religious groups (Raising 
questions about parental attitudes 
toward having children in the home 
when he is encouraged to work and 
play with them at school; finding 
why one grouj) is discriminated 
against in the community and an- 
other is not; finding why he is not 
accepted in certain homes; deciding 
whether to ask the children from 
minority group to his party; finding 
why the patterns of social partici- 
pation differ in his and other com- 
munities; discovering differences in 
the attitudes of the families of his 
friends toward the type and extent of 
association with other children . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Understanding and acting where possible 
on sound bases regarding the rights and 
responsibilities of his own and other racial 
and religious groups (Discussing local or 
national proposals to remove or impose legal 
restrictions on employment; deciding how far 
to make vocational plans in terms of discrim- 
ination against or special opportunities for the 
group of which one is a member; considering 
the issues involved in a poll lax; discussing 
the place and function of parochial schools; 
finding the bases on which he or his friends 
arc allowed to be absent from school on 
special religious holidays; discussing the 
purpose and fairness of regulations regarding 
zoning of housing, segregation of groups; 
discussing the reasons for immigration quotas, 
the restrictions in granting citizenship to 
certain groups . . . ) 

Making a critiial appraisal of the bases 
governing social participation with other 
groups (Deciding whether to oppose parental 
refusal to allow social contacts with other 
groups; deciding whether to place restric- 
tions on the membership of clubs or social 
groups; deciding w'hether to plan social 
functions which will exclude certain class 
members; deciding whether to attend a col- 
lege where the majority arc of one’s racial or 
religious group; discussing the pros and cons 
of intermarriage; deciding whether, in the 
face of opposition, to continue personal friend- 
ships with members of other racial or religious 
groups; identifying the injustices involved in 
community mores which restrict certain 
groups; discussing the wisdom of steps taken 
by his or other groups to bring about desira- 
ble social relationships . . . ) 


Safeguarding the rights and respontibili- 
tiei of hii own and other racial and re- 
ligioui groups (Deciding whether to support 
proposals which exclude special groups from 
employment, which restrict employment to 
members of one’s own group; considering 
what action to take on establishing a poll tax; 
deciding whether to have children attend 
parochial schools; taking a stand on issues 
regarding means of supporting parochial 
schools; deciding whether children should be 
dismissed from school to receive religious in- 
struction; deciding whether to support regu- 
lations zoning housing, segregation of groups; 
deciding what action to take on proposed im- 
migration quotas, on restrictions in granting 
citizenship to certain groups . • . ) 


Using democratic values to determine na- 
ture and extent of social participation 
among racial and religious groups (Decid- 
ing whether to support regulations restrict- 
ing mcinl)ership in clubs, participation in 
community activities; considering whether to 
allow children to intermarry, on what bases to 
oppose intermarriage; deciding whether to 
employ a person of another religious or racial 
backgnrund in one's home; deciding in how 
far personal friendships will include persons of 
other groups; determining what groups to 
bring together socially; discussing effective 
means of building desirable inlergroup social 
participation . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


DETERMIN- 

ING 

VALIDITY 
OF SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC 
DISTINC- 
TIONS 


Undorstcinding 

Basic 

Characteristics 


B. Working with Socio-Economic 
Groups 

Identifying similarities and differ- 
ences in standards of living and 
patterns of work of fatmiliea of hia 
acquaintance (Helping with house- 
hold tasks; finding what work is 
done by members of the community 
with whom he has contact; asking 
W'hy his mother is at work when 
others are not, or vice versa; coin- 
p.tring the work activities of his par- 
ents and those of his friends; asking 
about dilferences in the homes of 
friends; finding why pla\ mates have 
more or less toys than he does, why 
their clothing is dilferent . . . ) 


B. Working with Socio-Economic 
Groups 

Understanding contributions of 
the various socio-economic groups 
in the community which affect 

him (Discussing how his parents and 
those of his classmates earn their 
livings; finding what contributions 
various service groups make to his 
well-being; sharing in the work of 
service groups in the home and 
school; finding why he cannot have 
as much spending money as other 
children, why others have less to 
spend than he does; visiting iiomes 
which represent different socio-eco- 
nomic levels from his own . . . ) 


SAFECiUARD- 
ING RI(iHT8 
AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


Assuring 
Economic and 
Political 
Opportunities 


Finding what general provisions 
exist to safeguard the rights and 
responsibilities of socio-economic 
groups (Finding the reasons for 
picket lines; discussing the implica- 
tion of a local strike; finding w'hy 
political campaigns mention secur- 
ing the support of special groujis; 
discussing parents’ reh'rences to the 
effect on different groii[)s of various 
Wci\s of sccumig iiiionu* and other 
tax<*s, ol pioposcd wage inereasi's; 
diseii.ssing loeal proposals for elimi- 
nating slum conditions, planning 
housing projects . . . ) 


Deciding 
on Extent 
of Social 
Participation 


Working and playing with mem- 
bers of other socio-economic groups 
(Helping maid, custodian, other 
members of the service groups with 
which one hits contact; asking W'hy 
mother objects to certain playmates, 
why he is not allowed to play in 
certain parts of town; finding why 
other cfiildrcn arc not allowed to 
play with certain individuals when 
he is allow'cd to play with them; 
asking why he is not invited into 
certain homes . . . ) 


Finding simple explanations for 
family and community patterns of 
social relationships among various 
economic groups (Planning how 
members of the s(“hotd group can 
best help the custodian; cotjperat- 
ing with various community work- 
ers in carrying out needed work; 
helping maid, cook, or other mem- 
bers of the family in housework; 
finding why parents object to his 
playing with children from other 
neighborhoods - . . ) 
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YOUrH 


ADULTHOOD 


B. Working with Socio-( .onjmic 
Groups 

Appraising community mores regarding 
distinctions among socio-economic groups 

(Disciissij)!' (lie n^laiinnshij) of economic fac- 
tois t(j vot alional clioiccs d<*(i(ling iiow im- 
portant to hold a u hilc-collar job; dis- 
cussing the cffccis tjf living in undesirable 
sections of t(jwn; investigating th(‘ causes of 
slum conditions, ptjverty in his community — 
discovering wIiciIkt such conditions ar<* a 
true reflection of the desires and abilities of 
those who live under them; discovering the 
bases on which special status is accorded 
members of social cjr ef'onomic groups of his 
ac(iuaintance . . . ) 


B. Working with Socio-Economic 
Groups 

Applying adequate understanding of basic 
issues in making distinctions between socio- 
ec€;noTiic groups (Helping children build dc- 
siit^bL attitudes toward labor — deciding w'hat 
altitudes to help children build toward the cus- 
todian, maid, other service groups; deciding 
whctluT it is important to hold a white-col- 
lar )ol); advising children of the factors to 
take into consideration in making vocational 
choices; helping children understand and ap- 
praise the relative importance of socio- 
economic status . . . ) 


Understanding principles basic to safe- 
guarding the righis and responsibilities of 
socio-economic groups Discussing the eflcct 
of poll taxes on lo^v economic groups; con- 
sidering the righis and responsibilities in- 
herent in colleetise l\lrga^1ing- problems of 
stiikes or managi’inoiU lock(aits in essential 
industries or in the n.ition's f(''(xl supply; 
discussing government pro[H)sals to control 
the right to b.irgain cnllec iiv<'lv; ciisi ussing 
the implications of projjoscd minimum wage 
laws, l.iw’s govcining length of das <ind week, 
provisions for emplo\iiient insurance and 
social serurilN; in\ <-sligating strengths and 
w'cMknesscs of present lax sysi<*ms; eoiwich'r- 
ing the reasons for and mcnit of proposals to 
provide needed educational opportunities for 
all ... ) 

Making a critical appraisal of the bases 
which govern social participation of socio- 
economic groups ((kmsidering how' far par- 
ents’ (Hcujjaticm should make a difrercnce in 
chcxising friends; deciding whether to abide 
by parental restrictions in choice of friends; 
considering whether to plan class actixitics 
that are hnancially impossible for certain 
■meinbcTs of the group; deciding whether or 
not to entertain in one’s home if living U the 
“wrong end of tow'ii” . . . ) 


Safeguarding the rights and responsibili- 
ties of own and other socio-economic 
groups (I'aking action with regard to laws 
establishing a poll tax; taking action on pro- 
posals to secure minimum salaries for all 
groups; deciding what processes of collective 
bargaining are justified; considering the 
justification for management lockouts; taking 
action on measures to compensate those who 
undertake the dangerous or disagreeable jobs 
of the world; deciding 1k)w far equal oppor- 
tunities should be extended to women and 
men; appraisi' ■ the adequacy of proposed 
tax regulations, considering measures to pro- 
vide adequate housing for all; considering 
measures to extend medical services to all 
groups; discussing proposals to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities . . . ) 

Using democratic values to determine the 
nature and extent of social participation 
among socio-economic groups (taking ac- 
tion t<j secure the cooperative j)articipaiion of 
\aiious sot io-cconomic groups in a commun- 
ity enterprise; deciding how' to weigh socio- 
economic differences in considering marriage; 
choosing the community in which to establish 
a home; deciding which children to encour- 
age as companions for one’s own; deciding 
whether to send children to a private school; 
deciding to what extent socio-economic dis- 
tinctions will determine friendships . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


DECIDING 
WHEN 
GROUP 
ACTION IS 
JUSTIFIED 


Securing 
Information 
About Group 
Policies 


C. Dealing with Groupi Organ- C. Dealing with Groups Organ- 
ized for Specific Action ized for Specific Action 

Identifying the major groups ac- 
tive in the local community (Find- 
ing what parents mean when they 
talk about being Republicans or 
Democrats; discovering what is 
done with contributions to the Jun- 
ior Red Cross; deciding what Scouts 
or other \outh groups are trying to 
accomplish; discussing newspaper, 
radio, or j)arental reference to the 
activities of national group and of 
other nations . . . ) 


Deciding 
When to 
Support an 
Organized 
Group Action 


Deciding when to work with and 
through a group (I)i:iCiissinff the 
n\' . '■ small group tej refuse to 

join in cia., bvitics; deriding 
when it is most dfettivc to work 
through the student council; decid- 
ing whether to work as a class group 
or as individuals in raising money 
for a given cause; deciding which of 
several u’clfan* groups to contribute 
to; deciding wliieh service club to 
a[)pcdl to for support in a school ac- 
tivity . . . ) 


SECURING 
COOPERA- 
TIVE INTER- 
ACTION 

Securing 

Effective 

Intergroup 

Cooperation 


Finding how hit group can work 
with otheri on school enterprises 

(Helping plan a joint assembly pro- 
gram; cooperating in the develop- 
ment of the school paper; deciding 
which of several school services his 
class will undertake; deciding how 
best to share equipment with other 
groups; finding how other classes 
can help his group carry out special 
plans . . . ) 


Developing simple techniques for 
intergroup cooperation (t Consider- 
ing how ilie school can best work 
with community grouj)s to secure 
play facilities; cooperating with 
other groups in clean-up drives, Red 
Cross drive, and other community 
projects; d<*ciding how the class 
group should contribute to a school 
enterprise; deciding how to allocate 
parts of an all -school enterprise to 
get the most effective contributions 
from children of various age groups; 
discussing the general nature of re- 
ported plans for international coop- 
eration . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


C. Dealing with Groups Organ- 
ized for Specific Action 

Discovering the variety of bases upon 
which groups can be organized for action 

(Discir sincf the purposes of the major political 
parties; discussing what kind of activity re- 
ligious groups represent; getting information 
about the current moves of various pressure 
groups; finding how to get reliable informa- 
tion a out organized labor groups; deciding 
how to appraise the work of local and na- 
tional welfare groups; di'^cussing the foreign 
policies of other nations and groups within 
nations . . . ) 


Understanding issues involved in using 
group action to achieve desired ends (Dis- 
cussing when gioup pressure is justified; 
deciding whetlu’t ('» t ike an active part with 
community '^roups in < drive for sjicrial im- 
provements; considering the degree to which 
cartels, trusts, monopolies should be con- 
trolled; considering the issues involved in 
using group techniques for r ollcetivc bargain- 
ing; discussing the effect of tariffs and trade 
relations as means of affecting the policies of 
other nations; discussing the issues behind 
current international policies to secure na- 
tional objectives . . . ) 


C. Dealing with Groups Organ- 
ized for Specific Action 

Making judgments as to the aims of special 
groups in the light of adequate information 
about their purposes (Interpreting the plat- 
forms of various political parties; considering 
the policies of labor and management groups; 
finding what minority groups exist in the 
community and through what organizations 
they work; studying the policies of active 
community groups; becoming informed 
about the policy (if one’s professional organi- 
zation; discussing the foreign policy of this 
country and other nations; getting reliable 
information about other national groups . . . ) 

Using sound democratic principles to de- 
cide when and how far to support the activ- 
ities of organized groups (D(.^ciding when 
group pressure is justifit'd; deciding what re- 
sponsibility organized education should take 
in bringing about social change; deciding 
what kind of pr(‘ssure a church should bring 
to bear; deciding when and how far to abide 
by the ethical standards of a professional 
group; discussing international implications 
of the variety of current attempts by various 
nations to bring pressure on other national 
groups . . . ) 


Extending techniques and appraising 
methods for securing effective intergroup 
cooperation (Coordinating the work of several 
committees working on a school enterfirise; 
discussing whether the present school organi- 
zation makes for effective cooperation among 
class groups; appraising the effectiveness of 
cooperative clTcJi ts of local ctannumitv groups; 
acting as a member of a community youth 
council; deciding what responsibilities youth 
groups should share in ('omrnunity life; con- 
sidering proposals to facilitate the cooperation 
of labor and management; discussing pro- 
posals to give government a share in national 
planning; discussing proposals for interna- 
tional cooperation . . . ) 


Acting to secure effective intergroup co- 
operation (Helping organi/e or share in a 
cornmunitv council; helf)ing to coordinate 
the work of cornmunitv service groups, youth 
groups; serving on an interfaith council; 
suggesting methods through which school and 
community can work together; considering 
national proposals to f.icilitatc the coopera- 
tion of labor and managemcnl; planning 
etfcctivc means through which labor and 
management in a given vocation can w'ork to- 
gether; considering the function of govern- 
ment in national planning; considering the 
effectiveness of present techniques of inter- 
national cooperation . . . ) 
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Growth in Ability to Deal with Environmental 
Factors and Forces 

Environmental fartors and forecs represent the third large 
grouping ol the persisiem life situations with which all persons 
must deal. As ti uly as does each individual fiiul hi^ ability to use 
his own caj)ai ities and to woi k with others involved in almost evei y 
daily life experience, so does he find his ability to handle the world 
which surrounds him. 

The identification of reciirrini^ problems in each of the three 
< liarts which follow has been made in terms of practical situations 
with which pco])le seem to l^e trying to deal. I lic decision as to how 
large a problem area to include under one persistent situation was 
made so as to group together those daily life experiences whicli call 
for related competencies and understandings without giving such a 
detailed breakdown as to make functional use oi tin ( harts diflicult. 
As with every other area, it would be possible to identuy running 
through the daily life situations listed under each persistent prob- 
lem several sub-problems which also recur in the lives of people. 

^'o focus on the situations actually faced in the immediate pres- 
ent does not deny the need to understand the past and to look to- 
ward tlie future if present problems are to be dealt with adetjuately. 
N(jr docs attention to the situation which c alls for action deny the 
need fVjr understandings upon which to base that ac tioii. Children 
and youth, as well as adults, manage their world effectively only 
when they have the knowledge that frees them for intelligent ac- 
tion. However, those who study the charts in this area will find that 
the grouping of situations does not follow the lines of organized 
bodies of subject matter, (^ne situation may draw upon several 
branches of knowledge before the needed understandings are dev el- 
oped. I'lie learner faced with a definite (juestion, such as the need 
for reforestation, may explore asj^ects of such subjects as the natural 
sciences, geography, history, political ecoiKjrny, government, as he 
tries to discover what trees would be needed, what the effect on 
near-by land and water resources would be, how the timber in the 
area came to be destroyed, what economic value the reforestry 
project will have for the community or the nation, and what re- 
sponsibility government should take in the matter. According to 
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the maturity of the learner and the demands of the problem teacher 
and learner will draw upon whatever subject matter is needed. 

The interrelationships between the three charts in this section 
are many. In the example just given there can be identified the per- 
sistent situations of producing, protecting, and controlling plant 
life, of conserving natural resources, of using government to guar- 
antee the control of natural resources, and of using technological 
resources in keeping with social values. Yet the learner may, 
through repeated experiences with gardening or planting trees, 
have already developed considerable ability to provide the condi- 
tions necessary for the giovvih of trees without having much under- 
standing of the need lot and the problems of safeguarding the natu- 
ral resources of our land. He may Iiave had many experiences which 
helped him to become conscious of the need for conservation with- 
out much conception of the function of government in conserving 
human and natural resources. And he may have all of these and 
lack the uim 1« i standing of the tools and equipment which will have 
to he provided if an elliciciu job is to be done. Which of these prob- 
lems, or of still others that might be involved, will be the ones in 
which careful investigation is undertaken will depend upon the 
needs of the particular individual or group. What supplementary 
daily life experiences might be used to build toward similar con- 
cepts and understandings will depend upon the persistent problem 
or problems in which the growth is most needed. 

Immediate situations which call, in part, lor ability to meet 
health needs or needs for aesthetic ex[)ression and appreciation can 
also be identified in relation io the persistent problems in this area. 
Securing adeejuate housing, fc^r example, calls for certain knowl- 
edge of health needs, and also for knowledge of where and how to 
buy, what appliances to provide to consei-ve human energy, how 
to budget funds, and the like. Such interrelationships were jKiinted 
cult as the charts in the two prec eding sections were discussed. The 
focus at that time was primarily upon problems the individual 
must be able to solve to achieve maximum individual growth and 
maximum effectiveness in social relationships. At this point, in 
relation to many of the same situations of daily living, there arc 
identified the iccurring problems demanding competencies and 
understandings related to environmental factors and forces. 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Deal with Natural Phenomena 

In recent years great progress has been made in the effective use 
of natural phenomena lor human welfare. Synthetic materials of 
all kinds are replacing natural products. Water and other sources of 
power have been harnessed to replace human energy. Methods ot 
conserving foods have made marked changes in the work of many 
homes. Atomic energy research has opened a new area, many of the 
results of which arc still unimagined. 

All persons face innumerable situations of everyday living where 
effective action depends on understanding natural phenomena. 
Growing a garden, caring for a pet, deciding what kind of clothing 
is best for a warm day, using electricity, running a motor, protect- 
ing metals from rust, removing stains, cooking, arc but a few. Many 
of these simple, day-by-day activities are done less effectively than 
they otherwise would be because individuals do not have func- 
tional knowledge of natural phenomena. But this area has even 
moie far-reaching implications. Beyond the immediate activities of 
the present are many situations with fundamental implications for 
human welfare which have better understanding of natural phe- 
nomena as their base. Is it possible to expect certain nations ever 
to produce enough food to meet the needs of their own population 
group? Should there be any concern about the rapidity with which 
certain natural resources are being used? Is it necessary to safe- 
guard trade relations with countries producing certain essential 
raw materials or can we rely on synthetic products? Can atomic 
energy research be safely shared? The implications of these prob- 
lems go beyond local and national boundaiics to world relation- 
ships. They are questions which involve not only fundamental 
social and economic concepts but sound judgments dependent 
partly on an understanding of natural phenomena. Where progress 
in scientific research is as rapid as it is today no absolute answers 
can be given. Nor can lay persons be expected to grasp fully the 
complex concepts developed over the years by experts. Neverthe- 
less, it is important that children and youth come to know the proc- 
esses through which change comes about, that they gain some under- 
standing of present knowledge in relation to the issues they now 
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face, and that they learn how to keep abreast of new developments. 

The situations in this chart are closely related to those calling for 
ability to deal with technological resources. Technological change 
has as its base increasingly effective control of natural phenomena. 
No attempt has been made to repeat the problems which bear upon 
both areas. Rather, the situations as they relate to the development 
of technological resources through effective control of natural phe- 
nomena have been identified in this first chart. The chart which 
follows supplements this witli the situations calling for effective use 
of these resources. 

Many of the persistent situations in this area will be met in daily 
living in combination with the persistent life situations occurring 
as the individual meets health needs, since the actual problem 
laced usually involves both knowledge of human needs and knowl- 
edge of the natural phenomena that must be used to meet those 
needs. The person who knows what kind of diet he wishes to secure 
must also know enough about the chemistry of foods to be sure he 
is gelling it. 1 be citizen who feels it is important to safeguard the 
world from disease must know enough about how germs are carried 
to foresee some of the major steps that may be involved. Those 
using these charts need also to recognize that, in order to make the 
chart on aesthetic appreciation and expression complete, the per- 
sistent life situation of finding beauty in the natural environment 
is listed there. As the learner becomes better acquainted with 
natural phenomena he should also grow in apnieciation of their 
beauties. Many of the daily life situations in this section, then, also 
can contribute to growth in relation to aesthetic appreciation. 

For many learners the problems faced will be in the two general 
areas indicated at the beginning of this section — learning how to 
use natural phenomena to meet daily problems effectively and gain- 
ing the understanding necessary to make judgments in situations 
calling for local or national policy which have at their base control 
of natural phenomena. For some, with special avocational inter- 
ests in this field, much more extended knowledge may be needed. 
Others, whose vocational choices take them into industrial re- 
search, engineering, agriculture, home economics, nursing, and the 
like, will need even more opportunities to explore problems thor- 
oughly under guidance. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR 

GROWTH IN ABILITY TO DEAL WITH NATURAL PHENOMENA 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


A. Dealing with Physical 
Phenomena 

ADJUSTING Finding how changes in weather 
TO ATMOS- affect one's activities (Reading a 
PH ERIC thermometer; finding how to pro- 

CONDiriONS tect hands when playing in snow; 

finding what snow, rain, hail, sleet, 
Understanding clouds are like; helping decide 
Weather whether it is likely to rain; asking 

Conditions how parents or others tell that it may 

rain or be clear later in the day; 
finding what clothing is appropriate 
to a variety of weather conditions; 
inquiring about frost or steam on 
the window pane; keeping simple 
w'cather charts . . . ) 


Adjusting to 
Conditions 
of Air, 
Moisture, 
Sunlight 


Noting effects of different atmos- 
pheric conditions (Helping venti- 
late rooms; providing adequate 
ventilation for a pet to be taken on a 
train; finding why strong winds 
make it hard to walk; asking where 
winds come from; asking how birds, 
airplanes can stay up in the air; 
finding when it is necessary to pro- 
tect oneself from sunburn . . . ) 


A. Dealing with Physical 
Phenomena 

Developing bases forjudging and 
adjusting to weather conditions 

(Reading thermometer, barometer; 
finding how to interpret reports 
from weather bureau; testing super- 
stitions about the weather: finding 
what causes thunder, lightning, hail, 
ram, snow; inquiring ab(jut the 
causes of reported hurricanes, cy- 
clones; finding why mountains have 
snow on them in sumnuT, why 
sheltered parts of garden do not 
free/.e; helping cover plants in gar- 
den b(‘lorc a free/e; hel[)ing parents 
prepare for winter wealher; asking 
about dilferences in climate re- 
ported in articles about other coun- 
tries . . . ) 

Finding out about phenomena 
associated with the atmosphere 
and reasons for common adjust- 
ments (Finding how to avoid drafts 
in ventilating a room; finding why 
humidifiers are used at home, in 
school; using basic principles in fly- 
ing a kite, flying toy airplanes; dis- 
cussing how fresh air is supplied to 
submarines, deep-sea divers; dis- 
covering why protections against 
sunburn arc more necessary when 
near water . . . ) 
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A. Dcalini^ with Physical 
Phenomena 

Underslandinsi climatic and weather con- 
ditions and making appropriate adjust- 
ments (Uiiclcrstaruliru^ rhi- principh’s in 
opt'i'ation in olhrr Instrunicnls 

to prcviict weather; n-acling weather maps; 
discussing the reasons for regular occurrences 
of hurricanes, cyclones, floods in specific parts 
of the country; discussing the adequacy of 
community [provisions against these disasters; 
helping pai’ents decide on the kind of cro[)s, 
plants, trees, which will tlirive in (he [prevail- 
ing climate; fincf’ntr how houses are built to 
take aceoiinr oi ddlcjen,. veather conditions; 
discussing rcqports of the elli-cls of dnaith, ex- 
cessive; rains on th<* nation’s food suppK ; dis- 
cussing the [possilple elh'et of prevailing 
weather condition", on ilie U ation and use of 
international air lines . . . ) 

Using basic principles governing needed 
adjustments to atmospheric conditions 
(Ventilating horn«g schoolroom; discussing 
the issues involved in proposed rntMsures to 
assure smoke' cfputrol iu industrial citic's; dis- 
cussing new discoveries w'hich prolong the 
time man can stay in rare atmospheres, under 
water; finding liow air conditioning can c'on- 
trol heat and humidity; finding why dry 
warm climates are recommended for certain 
illnesses . . . ) 


A. Dealing with Physical 
Phenomena 

Making effective adjustment to weather 
and climatic conditions (Using appropriate 
ins I rumen Is to predict the weather — the ther- 
mometer, barometer, weather bureau; de- 
ciding on appropriate clothing for self, chil- 
dren; deciding whether prevailing conditions 
make hail, wind, flood insurance or special 
protections desirable; adjusting style of house 
to [prevailing climatic conditions; adjusting 
kind of crop and garden to length and nature 
of season; deciding where and when to take 
vacations; considering the possible effect 
on price and availability of raw materials of 
unusual weather conditions in this or other 
countries . . . ) 


Making effective adjustments to atmos- 
pheric conditions (Deciding how best to 
ventilate a house, office; deciding w'hcn a 
humidifier is needed; considering whether to 
install dir condit^^ -ng; taking action to con- 
trol smoke in industrial cities; finding what 
adjustments to make in moving to different 
altitudes; taking action on measures to rid the 
atmosphere of pollen; adjusting activities in 
hot humid weather; helping children avoid 
sunburn . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


USING THE 
EARTH’S 
SURFACE 
AND 

CONTENTS 

Dealing 

with 

Topographic 

Features 


Becoming acquainted with furface 
features in the local environment 

(Exploring local parks, lakes, with 
parents and others; finding the 
names of local lakes, rivers, other 
vacation spots; asking where China, 
England, other countries mentioned 
by adults, in books, are located; 
asking where father, others, went to 
visit relatives in other parts of the 
country; asking about mountains, 
other natural features seen in pic- 
tures; finding how currents carry 
objects downstream; asking why 
dams have been placed in local 
rivers . . . ) 


Conserving 
and Using 
Natural 
Resources 


Identifying the common uses of 
natural resource! with which he 
has contact (Asking what is done in 
mines, with oil wells, if they are in 
his community; asking the names of 
precious stones with which he has 
contact; becoming acquainted with 
common minerals used in household 
appliances; finding uses of oil, coal, 
w'ood in the home or school; asking 
why father fertilizes garden, gets 
special top soil . ... ) 


Extending acquaintance with the 
earth’s surface and its effect upon 
life (Exploring local streams, lakes, 
hills; finding out about the features 
of other parts of the country men- 
tioned in books, pictures; finding 
why certain parts of the country 
have mountains, others are flat; 
finding how to locate places on a 
map, a globe; finding how one 
would reach other parts of this 
country or countries in other parts of 
the world; tracing trade routes 
mentioned as important to other na- 
tions; finding why canals hdve been 
built on strategic routes; finding the 
causes of earthquakes, the nature of 
volcanoes; finding how oceans, 
large rivers come to be ... ) 

Extending knowledge of the na- 
ture and value of national and 
world resources (Discussing local 
plans for preventing soil erosion; 
finding what fertilization adds to 
soil; finding how mining is carried 
on; finding how oil is secured and 
refined; asking why certain miner- 
als arc reported as being very rare; 
asking about uses of special min- 
erals reported in the news; investi- 
gating articles and reports about the 
resources of other countries; dis- 
cussing reports of trade agreements 
with other countries for the ex- 
change of raw materials; helping 
with plans for reforestation in his 
locality . . . ) 
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Increasing in ability to apply knowledge of 
topographical features to human problems 

(Findintf how national surface features affect 
transportation, loc.ition of industries; dis- 
cussing tlie reasons for the location and dif- 
ference in si/e of various inf)untain ranges; be- 
coming accjuainled with the nation’s sources 
of natural beauty; discussing rej)ortcd inter- 
national agreements regarding the location of 
airlines; discussing the issues involved in 
otluT nations’ demands for seaports, for island 
bases, for trade rf)utcs; discussing proposals 
to rede''in sections of laml by irrigation; dis- 
cussing the issues involved in establishing 
jjfjwer projects on large rivers . . . ) 


Developing undrr.'.tanding of the issues in- 
volved in national and world use of natural 
resources (Discussing tlie special kinds of 
fertili/alion recommended for local soils; 
studying the relationship between tempera- 
ture, rainfall, and loss of soil iertility; helping 
community workers, [)arent.s take action to 
prevent erosion; helping with plans for crop 
rotation; discussing the implications of dis- 
coveries (»f new uses of natural resources; con- 
sidering the issiu’s involved in jiroposals to 
conserve natural resources; discussing pro- 
posed trade agreements guaranteeing a sup- 
f)ly of needed raw materials from other coun- 
tries; considering the issues involved in other 
nations’ d(‘mands for sources of oil, minerals; 
cooperating in local plans of conserva- 
tion . . . ) 


Making effective use of knowledge of the 
earth’s surface to solve human problems 

(Deciding which route to take when travel- 
ing; reading a road map; deciding what 
places of natural beauty to visit on a vacation 
trip; deciding where to locate a summer 
cottage; helping decide where to locate a 
community airport; voting on proposals to 
establish power projects; deciding what flood 
protections arc needed in given localities; 
considering the demands of nations for island 
bases; considering other nations’ demands for 
seaports; discussing the justice, of nations’ 
demands for national boundaries which pro- 
vide natural defenses . . . ) 


Taking action to secure appropriate use of 
natural resources for the good of all (De- 
ciding what crop rotation will keep local soils 
rich; working with others to prevent erosion; 
acting to secure needed crop rotation or fer- 
tilization for the local district; taking action 
to preserve places of natural beauty; taking 
action on proposals to conserve national sup- 
plies of oil, coal, lumber, other raw materials; 
considering the demands of other nations for 
sources of oil, minerals; discussing proposed 
international trade agreements to secure ex- 
change of raw lAuttcrials . . . ) 
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ADJUSTING Identifying changes in time and 
TO FACTORS season (Asking why it gets dark 
CONDITIONED early in winter; asking what causes 
BY THE night; asking why he must wear 

S'FRUCTURE something as protection from sun- 
OF 'FHE burn; asking why his shadow dilfers 

UNIVERSE at diH'erent times of the day; iden- 
tifying the characteristics of the sea- 
Dealing with sons in his locality; asking about re- 
Factors Condi- ported differences in seasons in other 
tinned by parts of the country; finding why 

Relative Motion the sun is hotter in some seasons than 
in Solar in others . . . ) 

System 


Exploring the 
Nature of 
the Universe 


Becoming acquainted with the 
heavenly bodies (Asking simple 
questions about the stars; asking 
w'hat the sun, moon arc made of; 
asking why the positions of the sun 
and moon change in the sky; asking 
why the appearance of the moon 
changes . . . ) 


Finding simple explanations of 
time and season (Finding why there 
arc differences in time in broadcasts 
from other parts of the earth; find- 
ing what it means t(j go on daylight 
saving time; discussing reports of 
differences of dress and customs in 
different zones of the earth; finding 
why diflerent parts of the country 
have dilferent growing seasons; un- 
derstanding parent or press com- 
ments on ec|uinox, longest day in 
year; finding wluit causes sunburn; 
discussing the reasons for differ'-nces 
in climate in countries located on 
different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face . . . ) 

Finding simple explanations of 
the heavenly bodies (Finding why 
the positions of the sun, moon, and 
stars change; finding simjile ex- 
planations of the nainre of the sol.ir 
system; discussing trie nature of 
cornels, eelij)S(‘S, other (dienomena 
whicli lie sees or about which he 
roads; identifying the Big Dipper, 
the Milky Way, tiic major stars; 
reading about new f)lanels that arc 
discovered; locating information 
about the nature of the jilanets - 
what they are made of, what life is 
thought to be on them; discussing 
what he has rcatl about the origin of 
the eaith . . . ) 
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Understanding and making needed adjust- 
ments to factors conditioned by the relative 
motion of bodies in the solar system (Dis- 
cussing the purposes of daylight saving time; 
finding how to calculate time changes in this 
and other countries; choosing clothing ap- 
propriate for winter weather, warm summer 
months; discussing the principles underlying 
proposals to utilize the sun for lu*aling; dis- 
cussing scientific reports about the nature of 
ultra-violet, infra-red rays and their effect 
upon people; discussing the effects of differ- 
ences length of season on products of differ- 
ent parts of the country . . . ) 


Making more detailed exploration of facts 
and hypotheses regarding the structure of 
the universe (J'i\e u»j,.ulng the soundness of 
popular artiv ies about ttie olaiK'ts, of pr<*die- 
titins lliat man will be able to travel to other 
planets; t<‘sting common superstitions about 
the heavenly bodies; follow i?ig rcpi^rts of the 
discovery of new planets, fuuher information 
on the nature of stars and planets; considering 
the implications of current theories about the 
naluni and i;rigin of the universe . . . ) 


Making effective adjustments to factors con- 
ditioned by the relative motion of bodies in 
the solar system (Checking equivalent time of 
broadcasts from other countries; choosing 
crops, garden produce to ripen within given 
length of season; deciding what clothing to 
take if traveling far north, south; considering 
proposals for orientation of houses to utilize 
the sun’s heat; providing needed protection 
from sunburn for self and children; under- 
standing and cooperating with physician’s 
recommendation of treatment by ultra-violet, 
other rays . . . ) 


Continuing to explore new facts and hy- 
potheses regarding the structure of the uni- 
verse (Answering children’s (questions regard- 
ing the solar system; reading popular articles 
on the nature of the sun, earth, stars; con- 
sidering the implications of new theories re- 
garding the nature of the universe; identify- 
ing the w'ays in which change in knowledge 
about the universe has intlucnced our ways of 
thinking . . . ) 
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B. Dealing with Plant, Animal, 
and Insect Life 


B. Dealing with Plant, Animal, 
and Insect Life 


PRODUCING 
AND USING 
ANIMAL 
LIFE 

Producing, 
Caring for, and 
Controlling 
Animal Life 


Becoming acquainted with animal 
life and helping care for pets 

(Faking care of pets; helping feed 
the animals on the farm; finding the 
names of common birds; watching 
birds build nests; finding kinds of 
homes of different animals; asking 
about the habits of common birds 
and animals; asking about pic- 
tures, stories showing animals doing 
special work for man; watching tad- 
poles grow; finding how a snake 
travels; asking about squirrels, 
other animals in the immediate en- 
vironment; finding the names of 
animals in the zoo . . . ) 


Using common methods of control- 
ling and caring for animal life 

(Taking complete charge of pets; 
helping rare for animals on the 
farm; putting up bird feeding sta- 
tions; finding why game laws pre- 
vent shooting or fishing at certain 
limes of the year; investigating the 
habits of the wild animals of a given 
district; finding out about the 
habits and uses of animals from 
other countries seen in zoo or read 
about in books; finding which rep- 
tiles are harmful; fishing in local 
streams or lakes . . . ) 


Using 

Animal Life 
for Human 
Welfare 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon uses of animal products 

(Helping gather eggs; finding where 
eggs, milk come from; learning to 
drink milk, cat eggs, cheese; asking 
about furs w'orn by his mother, other 
adults; asking how* leather is made; 
identifying different kinds of meat 
. . . )' 


Exploring a variety of uses of ani- 
mal products (Finding how milk is 
pasteurized, why mother buys grade 
A milk; asking why mother insists 
on his drinking milk, eating eggs, 
meat; visiting the local dairy; find- 
ing how leather is made; finding 
how wool, rabbit hair accused to pro- 
duce the clothing he wears . . . ) 


PRODUCING 
AND USING 
INSECT LIFE 


Controlling 
and Using 
Insect Life 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon insects (Finding the names of 
common insects; watching a butter- 
fly emerge from its cocoon; helping 
keep doors shut, taking other mea- 
sures to control flics; learning not to 
touch powders put out for insect 
control; finding why mother kills 
clothes moths, why she puts woolens 
away in moth crystals; watching 
ants, bees at work, asking where 
honey comes from . . . ) 


Using common methods of control- 
ling and caring for insect life 

(Finding how communities control 
flies, mosquitoes; finding out the 
habits of ants, bees, other insects; 
finding why communities try to con- 
trol Japanese beetles, grasshoppers, 
other local pests; helping care for a 
hive of bees; learning to tell com- 
mon, harmless insects from those 
which are harmful . . . ) 
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B. Dealing with Plant, Animal, 
and Insect Life 

Increasing in ability to secure effective pro- 
duction, control, and care of animal life 

(Raising or caring for his own animals on the 
farm; breeding special varieties of birds or 
animals; deciding whether to have a dog 
vaccinated against distemper; discussing new 
developments in the production of livestock 
for specific purposes; taking part in projects 
to increase and conserve wild life; finding the 
reasons for existing game laws; finding which 
wild buds should be destroyed as pests, which 
preserved; finding how to use first aid when 
bitten by poisonous reptiles . . . ) 


Understanding fnrtors involved in effective 
use of animal products for human welfare 

(Finding how to order meats; finding how to 
prepare animal products for meals; helping 
preserve meats on farm; exploring rcfiorts of 
underwater resources in o>sters, fish, seal; 
discussing new developments in the use of 
animal life for synthetic products; finding 
how woolen goods are produced; considering 
the reasons for government inspection of 
meat, herds; considering the problems in- 
volved in securing a greater supply of special 
products to meet changed ik'ccIs . . . ) 


B. Dealing with Plant, Animal, 
and Insect Life 

Using effective means of producing, con- 
trolling, and caring for animal life (Decid- 
ing on kind of pet for children; answering 
children’s questions about animals, birds, 
reptiles; deciding what protection from rep- 
tiles is needed in a given section of the coun- 
try; keeping informed of new methods of con- 
trolling contagious diseases among livestock; 
deciding what breed of stock will best serve 
specific purposes on the farm; deciding 
whether to join cooperative ventures to assure 
pure-bred stock; experimenting with meth- 
ods of increasing the production of eggs, of 
speeding the growth of animals; taking action 
on proposals To conserve and increase wild 
life . . . ) 

Using animal products appropriately for 
human welfare (Deciding vs hat cuts of meat 
or fish to serv’c; deciding how to prepare 
animal products to conserve nutritional qual- 
ities; deciding how to preserve meats on a 
farm; following new developments in the use 
of animal life to produce synthetic products; 
considering the adequacy of regulations re- 
garding the inspection of meat, herds; con- 
sidering proposals to shift the focus of produc- 
tion to meet changed needs . . . ) 


Increasing in ability to secure effective con- 
trol and use of insect life (Finding which in- 
sects in any given community are the ones Uy 
be destroyed, which protected — discussing 
the implications of destroying natural balance 
by destroying one kind of insect, discussing 
the values of insects in cross -fertilization of 
plants; cooperating in drives to control flies, 
mosquitoes; discussing measures to control 
the transferring of insect pests from other 
countries . . . ) 


Using effective means of controlling, using, 
and producing insect life (Protecting cloth- 
ing against moths; taking action on pro- 
posals to control insect pests, to control the 
transferring of insect pests from other states, 
countries; knowing which insects to destroy 
as garden pests; finding which methods of 
control arc most effective; cooperating in 
community plans to eliminate breeding 
places; raising bees for home or commercial 
purposes . . . ) 
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PRODUCING 
AND USING 
PLANT LIFE 

Producing, 
Protecting, and 
Controlling 
Plant Life 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon plants and their care (Help- 
ing parents plant garden; helping 
water house plants, garden; asking 
why father takes up bulbs in fall, 
covers special plants for winter; ask- 
ing what fertilizer is for; asking why 
parents tell him not to touch poison- 
ous plants; asking why father digs 
up dandelions, weeds; finding how 
to pick flowers without destroying 
buds, roots; finding names of com- 
mon plants and trees; asking about 
mold or mildew seen on food or 
clothing; finding why things molded 


Using 
Plant Life 
for Human 
Welfare 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon uses of plant life (Finding the 
names of flowers and vcgctibles 
used in the home; finding which 
berries to cat and which not to 
touch; finding how different garden 
products taste; finding why parents 
insist on his eating vegetables and 
fruits; watching mother preserve 
fruits and vegetables . . . ) 


Using common methods of produc- 
ing and controlling plant life 

(Finding why father puts different 
plants in different plaees in the gar- 
den; planting and caring for a gar- 
den; discussing why different parts 
of the country grow different crops; 
finding why oranges, other fruit 
trees arc grown only in special parts 
of the country; finding the reasons 
for any special methods used by 
farmers of his acquaintance; exam- 
ining fruits, grains at state experi- 
mental farms; helping plant trees; 
finding how to tell poisonous plants; 
finding how to keep things fiom 
molding, mildewing — care of batli- 
ing suit, food . . . ) 

Exploring a variety of uses of 
plant life (Helf)ing cook vegetable's, 
prepare fruits; finding what uses 
arc made of local cn)f)s; disnissing 
the meaning of panmt.il C(jniinenls 
about crop failures; discussing a r*’- 
ported famine in another eountry, 
how food can be sent; asking about 
ply'wood, other types of wood; in- 
vestigating rc[)orts of new materials, 
other products corning from plants - 
cloths, plastics, oils, paper; finding 
why yeast makes bread rise; asking 
about diff(Tences in breads .ind 
breakfast foods ii^M in his henne . . . ) 


CONFROl.- 
LING AND 
USING 
BACTERIA 

Providing 
Immunity to 
and the 
Positive 
Use of 
Bacteria 


Becoming acquainted with home 
and community measures to con- 
trol bacteria (Asking why dishes 
are sterilized when a person is ill; 
finding why he is not allowed to 
drink from local streams; asking why 
he cannot play with a child who has 
a cold, one who is quarantined; 
finding why food is covered, why 
flies are killed, why refuse is wrapped 
or covered; finding why a disin- 
fectant is put on a cut or scratch 


Using common measures to control 
bacteria (Finding henv a eommuni- 
ty purifies its water supply; hjcating 
a pure water supply when camping; 
finding the purpose served by boil- 
ing water wIkui not sure of its pur- 
ity; finding what turns milk sour, 
why milk is pasteurized; finding 
why he is inoculated or vaccinated; 
finding how and when disinfectants 
are used at school or in his home; 
learning how to care for a cut or 
other injury . . . ) 
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Increasing in ability to secure effective 
production and control of plant life (Help- 
ing decide on appropriate crops, garden 
products; helping make plans to irrigate, 
fertilize, take oilier ne<*ded steps to assure a 
good yield; discussing rejiorts of new plants 
appropriate for the particular locality; 
helping plant an experimental plot on the 
farm; discussing agricultural experimentation 
needed in a given district; finding what 
methods are appropriate to save a variety of 
seeds, bulbs from family g.irden; discussing 
the is. les involved in achieving adequate pro- 
tection for national forests; finding what pro- 
tections for wild flowers exist; cooperating in 
w'ced control in farming districts . . . ) 


Understanding factors involved in effective 
use of plant life for human welfare (finding 
wh.it nutritional \alues me provided by vari- 
ous vc'getables; arranging floivers; discussing 
how plant life is used for s\!ithelic products; 
finding how local industrii s inakt use of plant 
life; diseussing the issiu's involved in main- 
taining adecjuate nati<nial and world source’s 
of food; discussing the inifiortance of pro- 
posed trade agreements guanmteeing supplies 
of timber, coffee, otlnrs; investigating the 
uses of mold in produeing new drugs . . . ) 


Increasing in understanding of the factors 
involved in the control of bacteria (Dis- 
cussing proposed measures to assure an ade- 
quate water supply for the community; 
considering the purriose of local regulations 
safeguarding the puritv of the water supply; 
finding how vaccination helps provide im- 
munity; following popular reports of [ucdiral 
research on germ control; using disinfectants 
appropriately; discussing the principles upon 
which foods are kept from souring, ferment- 
ing . . . ) 


Using effective means of producing, pro- 
tecting, and controlling plant life (Deciding 
what kinds of crops can be produced on given 
types of soil; deciding when and how to use 
fertilizer; planning necessary irrigation; de- 
ciding when to plant crops, set out gardens; 
setting up needed protections against frost, 
winds; experimenting with cross-fertilization; 
deciding whether to run an experimental plot 
on a farm; helping establish state laborato- 
ries and experimental stations; assisting in 
reforestation projects; considering the ade- 
quacy of existing protection against forest 
fires; considering the adequacy of existing 
protection for wild plants . . . ) 


Using plant life for good of self and others 

(Deciding what vegetables and flowers to 
plant in garden; trying out fncthods of using 
soybeans, other plants; trying new ways of 
preparing fruits and vegetables; adjusting 
crops in terms of market demands; considering 
proposals to shift the focus of production to 
meet change in needs; following new dcv clop- 
ments in the use of plant life for the produc- 
tion of synthetic materials; testing the qual- 
ity of synthetic materials; considering the 
obligation of this country to contribute to 
world market ne*' Is; discussing trade agree- 
ments which assme supplies of foods and ma- 
terials . . . ) 


Using effective means of controlling bac- 
teria in home and community (Acting on 
projmsals to locate a city reservoir; securing 
a pure supjilv of drinking water; deciding 
when arul against what diseases to have chil- 
dren inoculated; u‘«ing appropriate precau- 
tions in earing for and preparing foods, in 
general household sanitation, in apprai.sing 
community health safeguards; using proper 
sdfeguaids in caring for cuts, burns, other in- 
juries; deciding how much state support 
should go to medical research . . . ) 
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PRODUCING 
NEW FORMS 
THROUGH 
CHEMICAL 
AND 

PHYSICAL 

CHANGE 


Using 

Physical 

and 

Chemical 

Change 


CONSERVING 

MATERIALS 

Adjusting 
Use of 
Materials 
to Their 
Properties 


Preserving 

Materials 


C. Using Physical and 
Chemical Forces 

Finding how materials change in 
form (Finding how to get suds for 
soap bubbles; asking why paints 
get dry; asking about the steam 
from a teakettle; finding how sugar, 
salt melt in water; watching snow 
or ice melt; helping make ice 
cream; watching paper or wood 
turn to ash, melting of candles; 
finding the cause of rust on toys left 
out of doors; learning to avoid 
handles of pans, spoons, and other 
objects which have been in contact 
with a hot stove . . . ) 


Finding how to use different kinds 
of materials (Finding which dolls 
arc likely to break; finding how to 
carry and use dishes without break- 
ing them; finding why nails, screws, 
saws are made of metal; finding 
which kinds of paper, cloth will cut 
or tear easily; finding why paper 
tears when wet; finding which toys 
can be washed, which clothing safe- 
ly worn in the rain . . . ) 


Helping care for his possessions 

(Finding how to hang up own cloth- 
ing; finding what to do with damp 
clothing, wet shoes; helping care for 
books which have been out in the 
rain; asking why mother protects 
table from hot dishes; asking why 
certain foods are kept in icebox; 
protecting clothing and table when 
using paints or clay; protecting toys 
from the weather . . . ) 


C. Using Physical and 
Chemical Forces 

Acting upon simple understand- 
ings of physical and chemical 
causes of change (Finding what 
happens when mother combines va- 
rious ingredients in cooking; find- 
ing what an indelible pencil is made 
of; finding why pop fizzes when the 
top comes off the bottle; finding 
how to build a fire that will burn 
w'ell; finding why care must be 
taken in using gasoline; finding out 
about cloth made from glass, other 
synthetic materials; asking about 
plastic materials that he uses; find- 
ing how kodak pictures are made; 
finding w'hy a rope may burn if not 
held correctly when sliding . . . ) 


Applying basic understanding of 
the properties of materials in their 

use (Choosing clothing suitable for 
rough play; finding how raincoats 
arc treated to repel moisture; find- 
ing what makes materials shrink, how 
to test whether materials will shrink, 
what colors will run; deciding what 
kind of wood to use in making a toy 
boat; finding the (pialities of the 
various materials used in construc- 
tion; finding which kitchen utensils 
can be used over heat; finding what 
care must be taken in heating or 
cooling china or glass . . . ) 

Discovering and using general 
understandings about the preser- 
vation of materials (Caring for a 
tennis racket, violin; finding why 
woodwork and furniture in home 
are kept painted, w'axcd, varnished; 
helping store garden tools; under- 
standing why iron fences, equipment 
are painted; finding why certain 
materials are protected from sun- 
light; caring for wet shoes, clothing; 
helping put food away; becoming 
acquainted with materials that 
stain, helping remove stains . . . ) 
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C. Using Physical and 
Chemical Forces 

Extending understanding of and ability to 
use chemical and physical principles to 
produce desired changes (Knowing what 
results to expect in cooking when using baking 
powder, applying heat, mixing a variety of 
products; knowing what to do when acid is 
spilt on clothes; finding what factors must be 
considered in removing ink, iodine, other such 
stains; following reports of the work of re- 
search chemists in experimenting with the 
production of new materials; investigating 
the variety of by-products resulting from the 
preparation of a given substance; developing 
films; finding reasons for recommended 
methods of caring for burns, [loisoning . . . ) 


C. Using Physical and 
Chemical Forces 

Applying chemical and physical principles 
appropriately in producing change (Com- 
bining substances effectively in cooking; us- 
ing h<*at properly in cooking; selecting soaps 
and cleaning Iluids with regard for their effect 
upon inat«Tials; removing inks, iodine, other 
stains; discussing the industrial implications 
of new alloys, of plastics and synthetic ma- 
terials; considering the effect on international 
trade of the production of synthetic materials; 
interpreting medical advice—mcaning of 
metabolism reports, purpose of special diets, 
methods of caring for burns, antidotes to 
poisons . . . ) 


Extending ability to adjust the care and use 
of materials to their properties (Finding how 
to pour hot liquids into china, glass; testing 
materials for shrinkage, colorfastncss; dis- 
cussing reported discoveries which have made 
wood and glass stronger, have removed dis- 
advantages from other materials; discussing 
local or national laws regarding the quality 
of materials to be put into airplanes, other 
equipment where public safety is involved 


Understanding and using principles un- 
derlying various conservation techniques 

(Finding what purpose is served by waxes, 
paints applied to wood; helping close up a 
camp site; finding how to wash sweaters, 
other personal property; finding how to treat 
various stains; knowing how to remove vari- 
ous kinds of spots; taking care of leather 
goods; discussing the uses of refrigeration in 
storing and shipping foods; helping can foods; 
finding how to prevent rust on housel old 
equipment and farm machinery . . . ) 


Adjusting choice, care, and use of materials 
appropriately to their properties (Helping 
children select playthings of appropriate 
durability; determining whether materials 
arc colorfast, non-shrinkable; deciding on the 
quality of materials to be used in building a 
house— deciding whether to use rust -resistant 
pipes, what kind of insulation to use; ap- 
praising building codes w'ith respect to their 
restrictions on building materials; taking ac- 
tion on measures ^ / assure the use of adequate 
quality of malcivils in machines and equip- 
ment where public safety is involved . . . ) 


Using appropriate methods of preserving 
materials (Deckling what kind of wax or 
paint to apply to furniture, woodwork, a 
frame house, a car; preventing metals from 
rusting; raring for tools and farm machin- 
ery; removing stains; washing a variety of 
materials; deriding what kinds of polish to 
apply to leathers; deciding when furniture, 
materials should be protected from sunshine; 
protecting clothing against moths; knowing 
when to keep foods cool, dry, airtight; can- 
ning garden produce, meats; testing methods 
of dehydrating and freezing foods . . . ) 
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USING 

PHYSICAL 

FORCES 

Adjusting 
to Physical 
Forces 


Using 
Sources of 
Energy 


Using and 
Adjusting 
to Light 
and Sound 


Identifying the effects of physical 
forces on his activities (Playing in 
water, learning to keep afloat, to 
swim; asking why his boat floats; 
identifying other materials that 
lloat; noticing that some soaps float, 
others do not; asking about bal- 
loons that float, why airplanes stay 
up in the air . . . ) 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
mon sources of energy (Turning 
electric lights on or off; playing with 
toy electric trains; playing with 
magnets; finding which materials 
magnets will attract; Hying a kite; 
floating boats in a current; finding 
how the wind affects a toy sailboat; 
asking questions about running the 
family automobile . . . ) 


Responding to changes in light 
and sound in his environment 

(Testing the sound of various musi- 
cal instruments; finding different 
sounds that can be produced by 
various objects — glasses filled with 
water, bowls, metal pipes; asking 
about echoes; learning how to 
whistle; asking what causes a rain- 
bow; investigating shadows and 
sunbeams . . . ) 


Using simple understandings of 
the principles underlying physi- 
cal forces (Improving controls in 
swimming; building a raft or boat; 
investigating the general principles 
on which aircraft operate; finding 
how' a siphon ojicrates; finding how 
a fountain pen works, how to prime 
a pump; finding how high and how 
fast airplanes can go; asking why 
cream comes to the top of the bottle, 
why icc floats; linding how to throw 
a ball accurately; asking why peo- 
ple don’t fall off on the other side of 
the earth; learning to ski, skate . . . ) 

Applying general principles un- 
derlying the use of energy in 
daily activities (linding how w'inds 
hi* kite aloft; linding what 
piir()()ses caj. he served by mag- 
nets; finding Ikav eleetiieal house- 
hold equipment operates -v.icuurn 
cleaner, washing m.ichine, door bell, 
iron; investigating various types of 
engines - w atching the steam shovel, 
a car being repaired, locomotives; 
asking about local pow'cr projects; 
asking how explosives arc used in 
dynamiting tree slumps, firing guns, 
blasting rock . . . ) 

Finding how to use light and 
sound for his purposes (Finding 
how to make a whistle; making 
musical instruments, tuning them; 
finding how recordings are made, 
how the telephone transmits sound, 
how the radio operates; finding how 
to mix paints to get desired colors; 
reflecting sunlight with mirrors, 
finding hrnv a simple camera W'orks; 
finding how to adjust light to the 
kind of work being done; finding 
what it means to say an airplane 
can travel faster than sound . . . ) 
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Extending understanding Mid ability 
to apply principles underlying physical 
forces (Finding how to adjust to tides, waves, 
undertow, currents when swirnnjing; Jearn- 
ing to load a l>oat; securing technical infor- 
mation abo\U Hying an airplane; throwing 
a ball, a discus; discussing the possibility of 
rocket ships going to other planets; investi- 
gating the principles operating in a vacuum 
cleaner, or other devices in common use that 
depend on air pressure . . . ) 


Extending ability to use sources of energy 
effectively in a variety of situations (Re- 

paiiing simple electiical appliances; con- 
structing a radio; cyperiin^'ntinfr with the 
amount of h'^ai pn•^^e/»'l by gas, wooil, elec- 
tricity; (li'^cassing the ad.antiiges of elcctrill- 
cation of rural disirirls; discussing du' signifi- 
cance of nalion.il power pt'o)c‘ets; discussing 
the piin(ij)!(‘S rrpon which '-'t propuKion r)p- 
erates; using pi'opellei’s and windmills as 
sources cjf pow<*r; disciisMng current refer- 
ences to atomic energy . . . ) 


Extending ability to apply basic under- 
standings governing effective use of light 
and sound (Ajiph'ing the knowledge of 
speeeh tneehairisms to his voire control; in- 
vestigating new’ methods of recording; find- 
ing what is in\ol\ed in soundproofing, pr’o- 
viding for good acoustics in an auditorium; 
controlling voice in an auditorium; inv(‘sli- 
galing tire prinr iples iinolved in television, 
radio, motion pictures; adjusting lens and 
light of camera or [jrojeetor; using a micro- 
scope; investigating the causes of various 
visual defects, how- glasses help to correct 
them . . . ) 


Adjusting effectively to physical forces in 
situations of daily living (Teaching children 
to swim, handle boats; loading a boat; aim- 
ing a gun accurately; planning an irrigation 
system for farm or garden; following develop- 
ments in lighlcr-than-air transportation; fix- 
ing a vacuum cleaner; installing pumps for a 
private water system . . . ) 


Using sources of energy effectively to sup- 
plement human power (Deciding what 
sources of heat to use for cooking, heating 
house; deciding how much electrical ccjuip- 
ment to use; repairing an engine; using 
windmills, propellers as sources of energy; 
considering proposals for rural electrification; 
taking action on power projects; establishing 
a private power plant In a camp or on a farm; 
discussing needed controls of atomic energy 
for human welfare . . . ) 


Making effective use of the principles of 
light and sound in everyday living (Inter- 
preting medical reports on hearing or visual 
difficulties of self and children; securing ade- 
quate lighting in the home; helping plan for 
dfeetive acoustics and soundproofing of office 
or public building; taking color films, using 
a variety of lenses and filters in camera; oper- 
ating a recording machine; deciding what 
kind of radio to buy . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth 
in Ability to Deal with Technological Resources 

The industrial age into which the world is rapidly moving was 
identified as a basic characteristic of our present society. As indi- 
cated in Chapter II, the chnnges which it has brought about have 
colored every other aspect of human living. 

This section contains only those persistent life situations related 
to two areas; the problems of using technological resources in the 
practical situations of daily life and the problems of contributing 
to technological advance. The preceding chart, it will be remem- 
bered, contains those situations which have to do with the develop- 
ment of technological resources through increasingly effective con- 
trol over natural phenomena. And the chart which follow^s, having 
to do with economic, social, and political structures and forces, 
reflects, both in the persistent situations and in the everyday experi- 
ences, the effect of the industrial age upon the ways in which people 
must learn to live and work together. 

Several closely related situations, included in each chan, sliow 
the difference in emphasis. The problems of making effective use 
of instruments of communication and traiispoi tation, insofar as 
they are concerned with such questions as choice of instruments and 
how to manipulate them, are in this chart. Transportation as it 
affects the problems of trade relationships appears again in part in 
the problem of securing effective distribution of goods. Communi- 
cation as a question of how to use and control such social structures 
as the press, the radio, and others in disseminating information is 
listed as part of the whole area of molding public opinion, and as a 
technique of group participation it appears also in the earlier sec- 
tion on social relationships as a part of keeping group members 
informed. Using the tools of the trade in the chart under considera- 
tion ties very closely with the economic problems of providing good 
working conditions. Again, the deciding factors as to which experi- 
ences would be appropriate for a given group of learners arc the 
nature of the problem they face and the area in which understand- 
ing is lacking. 

In relation to a great marry of the persistent problems in preced- 
ing sections there have been one or more immediate situations call- 
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ing for decisions as to how the problem can be solved in such a way 
as to benefit the people of all the world. The questions of securing 
adequate food, clotl; ng, and housing for all, of extending medical 
care, of increasing <neans of disease control are typical. These are 
re-emphasized in this chart under the heading of using technolog- 
ical resources lor social good. Here, brought together, are a small 
number of the typical problems faced as people try to bring human 
values into proper relationship with material resources. 'I he close 
relationship of this problem to the entire series of situations calling 
for moral choice and responsibility is obvious. Higher standards 
of living for all have never seemed more certain or possible, but 
many problems will have to be faced before the promise is achieved. 
What constitutes adequate financing and encouragement of med- 
ical research, research in education or the social sciences? How far 
should technological advance be accompanied by wage adjustments 
which will bring new materials within the reach of all? What is the 
respon jiOuii \ f)f one nation toward the welfare of peoples beyond 
its own boundaries? How can the benefits of atomic energy re- 
search be provided for all while the possibilities of its misuse are 
prevented? Thcfc aic not simple problems. Children and youth 
cannot solve them. F-ven the accumulated wisdom of adults has not 
met the need. Yet our young people can be helped to become aware 
of the problems, of the factors which make solutions difficult, of the 
need for continued study. Today’s youth will have a very real con- 
tribution to make to the way in which the.se pK.olems are met. 

There is great need for children and youth to come to know the 
industrial world in which they live. Even on farms they are as close 
to the tractor and the combine as they are to horses and cattle. In 
cities and towns they are near factories, cars, radios, power plants, 
and the like. Through the daily papers they become acquainted 
with inventions which promise to make radical change in their 
lives. Many will enter vocations where use of technological re- 
sources is a basic skill, all will have to use the.se resources in their 
own daily living, and all will have to share in decisions as to how 
these resources can best be used in the service of mankind. Children 
and youth need early to be hel|'.ed to begin to make discoveries and 
draw conclusions as to both the potentialities for abundant living 
which have been made possible and the responsibilities they entail. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR GROWTH 
IN ABILITY TO DEAL WITH TECHNOLOGICAL RESOURCES 

EARI.Y CHILDHOOD LA'l’LR CHILDHOOD 


A. Usin^ Technological Resources A. Using Technological Resources 

USI^G 
TOOLS, 

MACHINES, 

AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Using 
Common 
Tools 

furniture; using pliers and wrenches 
in repairing a bicycle; doing simple 
repairs around house; repairing 
toys for younger children; using 
common garden tools; mowing the 
lawn; becoming more skilled in 
using sewing equipment . . . ) 


Finding how to use a few common 
tools with safety (Finding the names 
of common tools; learning how to 
use hammer, saw', scissors with safe- 
ty; using a pencil; experimenting 
with a mechanical pencil; sewing; 
building toys; cutting out pictures; 
raking leaves; learning to use other 
garden tools; finding how to care 
for the tools he uses . . . ) 


Finding how to use the tools neces- 
sary to complete successfully de- 
sired repairs and construction 

(Using appropriate instruments to 
measure angles correctly in building 
a birdhouse, a bookcase; deciding 
what size nail or screw is needed for 
a particular job; finding how to use 
a screw driver; using a hammer as a 
lever to remove nails in repairing 


Using 
the Tools 
of a 
Trade 


Finding that different workmen 
use a variety of tools (Watching the 
plumber at work; asking what the 
dentist or doctor is using; finding 
what tools his father uses at work; 
finding the purpose pf the machines 
used on the farms; watching a con- 
struction gang at work; watching 
the building of a house in the neigh- 
borhood; watching a street being 
re-surfaced ; visiting a fire house and 
examining the special equipment; 
examining the equipment in the 
school cafeteria . . . ) 


Finding how a variety of tools 
help a workman or professional 
person on his job (Finding the 
purposes of the major implements 
used by his dentist, doctor, school 
nurse; finding what machines are 
used in local factories; finding how 
a garageman repairs a car; asking 
about the machines used by the 
farmers in the neighborhood; help- 
ing try out a new machine on the 
farm; asking about the machines 
used by building and construction 
gangs at work in his community — 
road scraper, steam shovel, steam 
roller, pneumatic drill, acetylene 
torch . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


A. Using Technological Resources 

Using correctly the tools appropriate to the 
job to be done (Making emergency repairs on 
automobile; sliaiing in making liouseliokl 
repairs- fixing water I’aueels, putting up 
scrcci.s, mending furniture; making a gar- 
den; using knives, hatclu ts, other tools in 
camping; using an inelined plane to load a 
wagon; helping equip hiswoikbeneh or tool 
chest; helfnng care for tools- -sharpening 
tools, preventing rust, knowing when to 
oil ... ) 


Understanding the general nature of the 
tools and machines used by various occupa- 
tions (Learning how to use the tools «md equip- 
ment needed for par t-tiiue jobs; exploring the 
skills needed for work in selected divisions of 
the local factory; finding what machines must 
be run by an efficient secretary; finding what 
equipment is used in a beauty salon; finding 
what is done by the w«)rkers on a factory as- 
sembly line; helping decide what new ma- 
chines arc needed on the farm; increasing in 
understanding of tools used by various pro- 
fessional groups- -helping surveyors on a 
suntmer job, assisting in the local hospital, 
others; finding how the local newspaper is 
printed . . . ) 


A. Using Technological Resources 

Using common tools correctly in a variety 
of situations (Caring for tools; selecting ade- 
quate garden tools; stocking the tool kit of a 
car; equij)ping a tool chest for the home; 
making ordinary household repairs; making 
emergency repairs on car; rigging a pulley 
clothesline; using tools needed in simple car- 
pentry jobs about the home or farm; carving, 
building, or rigging household fixtures as a 
hobby; adding new kinds of kitchen equip- 
ment . . . ) 


Using machines and tools of his trade 
efficiently (Developing skill in using the tools 
of one’s field; securing neeclt‘d etjuipment for 
cfTe( live work in a given field; finding how to 
secure information about new technological 
developments in ;iven field; testing new de- 
vices; finding how to tell when a tool is not 
working efficienllv; securing or making nec- 
essary repairs; finding what is needed to 
keep tools in good condition; appraising the 
effectiveness of tools used by those employed 
to do a giv en job . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


USING 

HOUSEHOLD 
AND OFFICE 
APPLIANCES 

Using 

Equipment 

to 

Conserve 

Human 

Energy 


Finding how to manipulate simple 
household appliances (Finding how 
to put lights on and off; finding how 
mother uses various kitchen appli- 
ances; using pencil sharpener; ad- 
justing blinds; adjusting the radi- 
ator; using bathroom appliances; 
finding how to operate a drinking 
fountain; manipulating zipfKTs, 
buttons, buckles, overshoe fasten- 
ers; finding what mother does with 
a vacuum cleaner, sewing machine 
. . . ) 


usiNc; 
INSTRU- 
MENTS OF 
COMMUNI- 
CATION 

Using 
Effective 
Means of 
Communicat- 
ing with 
Individuals 
or Groups 


Becoming acquainted with the 
common instruments of communi- 
cation (Finding how to talk over the 
telephone; finding how to call peo- 
ple by telephone; asking what a 
telegram is; watching the school 
mimeographing machine at work; 
trying to write with a typewriter; 
finding how to find favorite program 
on radio . . . ) 


Using a variety of common appli- 
ances (Setting up proper lighting 
arrangement in room; finding how 
to run a gas, electric, wood stove; 
using common kitchen gadgets — the 
can opener, knife sharpener, potato 
peeler; fixing taps; fixing blinds; 
finding how to fill and use fountain 
pens; helping run washing machine; 
finding how mother uses an electric 
mixer, pressure cooker; finding 
what purpose is served by the other 
appliances attached to household 
machines; helping run a mimeo- 
graphing machine; learnin;; to use a 
tyyu'writer . . . ) 

Understanding the general na- 
ture of a variety of means of com- 
munication (Telephoning for a va- 
riety of purposes; finding how the 
telegraph works; setting up electric 
bells, amateur telegraph sets; send- 
ing Morse code messages on home- 
made set; finding how and when 
cables are sent; speaking over school 
amplifying system; managing the 
family radio; using a typewriter; 
helping run the school mimeo- 
graphing machine; finding what 
kiiuls of material can be effectively 
mimeographed; using home print- 
ing press to produce a paper; hecto- 
graphing materials . . . ) 


USING 
MEANS OF 
TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Using 
Effective 
Means of 
Transporting 
People and 
Materials 


Exploring common means of trans- 
portation (Finding what safety 
measures are necessary in traveling 
by bus, trolley, car, boat; finding 
how to pay fare on bus, trolley; 
identifying the variety of trucks seen 
in his locality; finding what differ- 
ent kinds of stamps are for; finding 
what the express man does; asking 
about packages, letters which come 
by mail . . . ) 


Understanding the general na- 
ture of a variety of means of trans- 
portation and using common ones 
with safety (Traveling alone by bus 
or trolley; finding how an engine 
runs, how a berth is made up on a 
train; riding a bicycle with safety; 
deciding which way to send a pack- 
age; finding the various ways that 
mail can be sent; asking how locks 
are used to send a boat through a 
canal; inquiring about reported im- 
provements in boats, trains, and 
airplanes; finding how various states 
and nations transport the produce 
that they export . . . ) 
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YOUTH ADULTHOOD 


Using and adjusting household appliances 
for convenience of self and others (Replac- 
ing fuses; mending electric cords; using 
kitchen equipment in preparing meals; dis- 
cussing descriptions of forthcoming new in- 
ventions for home and industry; using the 
family vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
sewing machine, refrigerator; using pressure 
cooker, an electric mixer; running a mimeo- 
graphing machine; discussing the nature and 
purpose of a dictaphone; working with the 
filing system of school or part-time job; using a 
typewriter; finding how to appraise the qual- 
ity of new equipment . . . ) 


Selecting and using household or office 
machines appropriately as labor-saving de- 
vices (Deciding whether to purchase a vacu- 
um cleaner, washing machine, refrigerator, 
sewing machine; using effectively the appli- 
ances which accompany household equip- 
ment; discussing new household appliances 
seen in advertisements; deciding on lighting 
system; deciding what system of ventilation 
will be most effective; deciding what equip- 
ment is needed in a kitchen, bathroom; de- 
ciding what kind of heating equipment to 
install in a house oV* office; setting up an office 
filing system; considering what tests to use in 
deciding which make of appliance to buy; 
finding how to repair equipment . . . ) 


Extending ability to select and use appro- 
priate instruments of communication (Find- 
ing techniques appropriate to varied uses of 
the telephone in personal and business situa- 
tions; running a tel'^phonc switchboard; de- 
ciding on appropriate kind of telegram; 
learning how to modulate voice over tele- 
phone, microphone; cutting stencils for 
mimeograph; running a mimeographing ma- 
chine; taking part-time job with local news- 
paper; planning with printer for the publica- 
tion of bulletin or yearbook; becoming 
acquainted with the means through which 
news reports reach the local paper; helping 
decide on the most effective means of publi- 
cizing a school campaign — local paper, local 
radio, mimeographed announcement, posters; 
helping make a motion picture . . . ) 


Using effective means of communicating 
with individuals and groups (Deciding 
when to use long distance phone or telegraph; 
setting up an amplifying system; establishing 
an intercommunication system in office, 
school; helping plan a broadcast for a Com- 
munity Chest campaign; recording own or 
other voices; deciding which kind of dupli- 
cating machine, mimeograph, rexograph, 
hectograph to use for a given job; deciding 
which make and style of typewriter to pur- 
chase; choosing type and format of material 
to be printed; deciding when to use local 
paper, radio, special announcement for de- 
sired advertising; considering the safeguards 
needed as new dr \elopments in communica- 
tion make for increasing influence over man’s 
thinking . . . ) 


Extending ability to select and use appro- 
priate means of transportation (Driving a 
car, tractor; using a motorboat; discussing 
the potential developments of the airplane as 
a means of transportation; deciding which 
method of transportation to use in traveling; 
discussing the relative advantages of different 
ways of shipping merchandise; discussing the 
implications of improved means of transf>or- 
tation on international trade relations, on the 
availability of goods for all people . . . ) 


Using effective means of transportation for 
persons and materials (Deciding whether to 
buy a car; deciding how to send packages, 
mail; deciding how to have furniture moved; 
choosing an appropriate method of travel — 
what kind of train accommodation, when to 
travel by airplane; considering (proposals to 
lower travel, freight rates; considering na- 
tional demands or needs for the development 
of trade routes in the light of new develop- 
ments in trans}X)rtation . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


B. Contributing to Technological 
Advance 

Examining the new difcoveriei 
which come into hii world (Trying 
out new inrchiiuical toys; watching 
strange and different machines; ask- 
ing af)out parents’ comments on 
atom bombs, other inventions fre- 
quently mentioned; examining in- 
teresting articles found in the 
school . . . ) 


B. Contributing to Technological 
Advance 

Becoming acquainted with widely 
known technological difcoveriee 

(Asking about new technological 
developments reported in the paper 
and the work that went into them; 
investigating the effects of new de- 
velopments in cars, farm machin- 
ery, trains, other machines in his 
neighborhood; finding how new 
types of engines, airplanes are 
planned and tested; asking about 
new developments causing changes 
in local factories; experimenting 
with new equipment for his bicycle, 
new kinds of mechanical pencils, 
other gadgets . . . ) 


Finding how human needs are 
served by technological resources 

(Discussing the improv('tnents in 
living conditions that might come 
about with prefabricated houses, 
through improved household equip- 
ment; discussing the possible uses of 
plastics; considering how machine 
production increases the quantity 
and quality of goods available for 
him and his family; finding how 
modern cranes, steam shovels are 
used to save man’s energy . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


B. Contributing *0 Technological 
Advance 


B. Contributing to Tec^^uological 
Advance 

Underftanding general methodf by which 
technological advance comet about (Dis- 
cussing the reported work of a variety of re- 
search laboratories; discussing the nature of 
the work and kinds of specialization needed in 
various research areas; following the use of 
new developments in local enterprises; dis- 
cussing the processes through which synthetic 
materials are developed; trying out new tools 
and methods of work in personal life ... ) 


Supporting experimentation which con- 
tributes to the development of technologi- 
cal resources (D(*ciding what technical pub- 
lications to subscribe to in a gi\en field; test- 
ing new developments in one’s field of work; 
deciding whether to include research work in 
one’s business; helping test the proposals of 
the research laboratory where one works; 
considering whether research in a given field 
is meeting public needs; considering how to 
encourage needed research; considering the 
effectiveness of proposed lc*gislaiion to foster 
research . . . ) 


Undcritauding issues involved in assuring 
the use of existing technological resources 

for social good (Discussing the potentialities 
of new inventions reported in press or maga- 
zines; discussing possible means of making 
farmers financially able to purchase new 
equipment; discussing the issues involved in 
proposals to assure better working eondilions 
in factories; discussing the issues involved in 
reassigning workmen when machines replace 
men; considering the effect of existing patent 
laws on the availability of new inventions; 
determining what issues are involved in (he 
control of monopolies, trusts, cartels; dis- 
cussing the issues involved in controlling in- 
ventions which are potentially destructive 
■ • • ) 


Taking action to assure the use of existing 
technological resources for social good 

(Taking action to make significant inventions 
available for general use; considering means 
of enabling farmers to purchase or share 
needed equipment; considering laws assuring 
adequate working conditions in factories; 
consideiing needed action to solve problems of 
dislocation of employment due to tcchne^logi- 
cal advance; considering the adequacy of funds 
spent on medical or social research as against 
those used foi u chnological research; con- 
sidering the adequacy of community provi- 
sions for increased leisure brought about by 
technological advance; taking action to pro- 
vide needed contn^ls over potentially destruc- 
tive i?wentions . . . ) 
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Some Typical Situations Calling for Growth in 
Ability to Deal with Economic, Social, and 
Political Structures and Forces 

This final chart focuses attention upon the individual in relation 
to the striu tures ihiough which our society maintains its existence 
and the forces which impinge upon it. These are aspects of his en- 
vironment whtli w hich each person must deal in just as real a sense 
as he works with the natural phenomena and technological re- 
souri es which surround him. These include the structures through 
which he carries on his vocation, assures that the work essential to 
the well-being of all is carried out, and secures the remuneration 
necessary to suppoit himself and his family; the complex organii'a- 
tion through which he secures the goods and services essential to his 
living and in turn assures that his goods and services and those of 
olheis are made freely available; the structures through which he 
helps to safeguard social welfare, be they tlie family group, the local 
c^rgani/.ations in the community, or certain of the services under- 
taken by state or national government; the means through w^hich 
he influences public opinion or in tuin has his own point of view 
modified, w^hether they are the structures of organized education or 
others; and the forms of local and national goveinmeni through 
w hich he shares in making and enforc ing the decisions w hii h are 
essential if large numbers of people are to live effectively together. 

The emphasis given irf Chapter II to the importanc e of working 
toward solutions to social, economic, and political j)roblcms which 
wdll guarantee that people can work and live ic^gether in sue h a way 
as to make a maximum contributiem to the well-being of all, serves 
to stress the great need for helping c hildren and youth tcj de velop 
understandings and sound ways of working in and through the 
struc Hires of their sexiety and to develop techniciues for c hanging 
these structures w hen it is necessary. Never before have individuals 
and groups been in a position where their actions are pcjtentially 
able to affect the lives and fortunes of so many. Failure of any part 
of our closely-knit economy to function affects the operation of 
every other part. The demands of any one group for special privi- 
leges have their influence upon the lives of those who are not its 
members. Failure of individuals to meet their responsibilities in 
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situations where a majority vote is needed can lead to decisions 
inimical to total wellare. The stability o£ the family group, one of 
the primary social units, is reflecting changing social pressures. 

The interrelationships between the various parts of this chart 
ai e easily seen. I'he immediate situations faced in assuiing that the 
work ol the world will be done cannot be solved without also taking 
action in legard to such recurring problems as deciding what work 
to do, determining adequate work standards and providing good 
working conditmns, assuiing trade relations and securing effective 
distribution of goods, and a number ol problems in the area of 
social wellare. 1 he daily life experiences concerned with electing 
'government representatives, securing effective government organi- 
zation, and making and enforcing laws are closely tied to the prob- 
lems ol molding public opinion. Decisions as to the function of 
government in the various aspects of our society are demanded in 
relation to many ol the problems identified under the first four 
parts ol the chart — eaining a living, securing goods and services, 
pro' iding loi si>>rial wellare, and molding public opinion. These 
situations have not been repeated in the section on government, 
whic h Iodises more directly on the (|ucstions of electing representa- 
tives, securing effective government organization, making and en- 
forcing laws, and providing financial su[)j)ort. Depending upon 
whether the concern of learners invoKes mainly understanding 
what kind of provision is needed to meet the problem, or how it is 
to be secured through the existing structures of government, the 
teacher will work mainly within other parts of me chart or spend 
more time on problems suggested by the section on government. 

As (Uher charts have been discussed, the interrelationships with 
this area ha\e been pointed out. In many cases effective action in 
the situations given here also involves understandings derived from 
consideiation of rei urring {problems cjf dealing with natural phe- 
nomena and techncdogical resources. It is important that learners 
come to realize that social problems cannot be adecpiately solved 
without realistic study of the scientific and technolc^gical factors 
which are a part of them. Of special importance is the contribu- 
tion which can be made to the development of adequate techniques 
of social participation as lean crs cc^nsider the functioning of social 
structures. Following up a problem which raises questions as to 
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how governments operate can at the same time contribute to in- 
sights which learners are developing through working in social 
groups. This section, which deals with the structures through 
which social groups work, focuses upon problems which supple- 
ment those of acquiring the techniques for working with other 
people through these structures. Health problems as they demand 
channels through which well-being can be assured, needs for aes- 
thetic appreciation and expression as they call iqx)n community 
cooperative efforts, also have as integral parts the recurring life 
situations of this area. 

Children and youth develop understandings and competence in 
working in and through social, economic, and political stnictines 
as they arc helped to deal with the situations in which they meet 
them. From birth children are building concepts of the nature and 
function of the family group. Very early they are spending their 
pennies in the neighborhood store, coming to know various com- 
munity workers, learning traffic laws, having contacts with organized 
education, identifying the post office, fire house, and court house, 
playing in public parks. As children mature the situations they face 
demand both knowledge of more aspects of their society and deeper 
understanding of the wa)s in which they operate. By adolescence 
there should be both the maturity and the need to go deeply into 
some of the issues and underlying problems with which our nation 
and our world must come to grips. Throughout, the school com- 
munity with its varicju5 groups, services, and workers selves as a 
valuable center for concrete experienc es. The school which allows 
learners to share in its functioning — through a school paper, a 
school store, a materials bureau, through a student council or 
less highly organized committees for younger children — provides 
possibilities for many practical learnings regarding community life. 

Ideas as well as structures need to be considered among the social 
forces with which our young people must be helped to deal. They 
face communism, fascism, socialism, democracy as opposing social 
philosophies. They read statements about “free enterprise,'’ “the 
capitalistic system,” “laissez faire.” They talk about “the freedom 
of the press,” “the right of the individual.” How well do they 
understand what the implications and distinctions are? These 
concepts need not be discussed in abstract terms. They develop 
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best out of concrete experiences. Research shows that younger 
children are not able to gain much fundamental understanding 
of such complex concepts, but teachers need to be conscious of 
their responsibility to *^elp youth, whose maturity allows it, expand 
their ability to think c learly about these and other terms. 

The perspective of the past is needed as it throws light on present 
problems. So does careful consideration of the solutions that have 
been achieved in other lands. The listing of typical situations with 
which persons may actually be dealing does not give, except by im- 
plication, the steps that would be taken and the fields of knowl- 
edge that would be drawn upon in order to make for a satisfying 
s^ndy of the immediate problem. Here, as with other persistent life 
situations, it is the teacher who, with his learners, comes to the con- 
clusions as to the subject matter areas upon which to draw, the ex- 
tent of information to provide, and the degree to which historical 
backgrotinds should be used as an aid to interpreting the present. 
The opportunity to explore an area very fully is not denied to those 
for w!i<mi it is a leal need. 

This chart should not be studied with the idea that the school can 
help learners arrive at satisfying solutions which will hold for all 
time. School and lommiinity, even as learners are being helped to 
ajipraise the factors involved in a controversial area, should be 
working together toward more adeejuate solutions of the same prob- 
lems. The function of the school is to help learners investigate the 
facts wliidi are within their comprehension and appraise present 
solutions. Tliey should be helped to identify unr* solved problems, 
to understand the processes through wdiich social change comes 
about, and to gain vision of the possibilities which can result. 

In considering any social problem the importance of helping 
learners appraise the issues in the light of democratic values cannot 
be overstressed. Fvery effective solution to a social problem de- 
mands consideration of the degree to which democratic values 
have been put into operation. Children and youth, both through 
concrete experiences in their school and local community and 
through discussion of the same issues as they appear in the larger 
world, need to be helped to develop the attitude and inclination 
to bring the values of our society to bear in appraising the social 
trends. 
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SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS CALLING FOR 

GROWTH IN ABILITY TO DEAL WITH ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, 

AND POLITICAL STRUCTURES AND FORCES 

EARLY CHILDHOOD LA'FER CHH.DHOOD 


PROVIDING 
FOR WORK 
NEEDS OF 
SOCIETY 

Assuring 
That Needed 
Work Will 
Be Done 


A. Earning a Living 

Finding what work is done by 
other persons with whom he has 
immediate contact (Eating meals 
prepared by mother or cook; having 
school nurse bandage cut finger; 
watching custodian at work in 
school; finding what other mem- 
bers of school staff do; finding what 
all -school services arc done by other 
classes; talking with members of 
fire department, police force about 
their work; having postman de- 
liver letter; watching the farmer 
plant crops; going to a concert . . . ) 


Assuring Understanding the significance of 

the Right major dislocations in work pat- 

to Work terns in his family (Learning what 

happens to family when father or 
mother is ill; finding what happens 
to flowers or animals when they arc 
not watered or fed . . . ) 


A. Earning a Living 

Extending acquaintance with the 
work of individuals and communi- 
ty agencies (Finding what is done 
by bank employees; inquiring about 
work of hospital staff when he or 
friends are ill; helping decide what 
all -school services need to be under- 
taken; reading about occupational 
groups with which he has no direct 
contact; finding w'hat workers con- 
tributed to purchased goods — the 
farmer, factory worker, artist; tak- 
ing guided tours to institutions, 
commercial and industrial firms to 
see what happens behind the scenes; 
finding what work is done by chil- 
dren and youth in the community — 
the errand boy, paper boy, baby 
sitter . . . ) 

Understanding the general nature 
of major dislocations in family and 
community work patterns (Dis- 
cussing the strike in the local fac- 
tory; finding how management 
lockouts affect workers; inquiring 
about unem[)loy merit of parent or 
friends; finding why parents have to 
work overtime; finding why pro- 
fessional persons of his acquaintance 
do Sunday or evening work . . . ) 
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YOU'IH 


ADULTHOOD 


A. Earning a Living 

Understanding the range of occupations, 
the nature of specialization, and proposals 
for assuring that the needed work of the 
world Vkill be carried out (Observing and 
discussing new occupations created by tech- 
nological changes — television, scientihe labo- 
ratories, service occupations; considering 
workers necessary to provide essential raw 
materials; discovering what is done by vari- 
ous workers in a factory; discussing the pur- 
pose of civil service; noting the kinds of spe- 
cialization witliiij pK^fe.'oioas — difTereniiated 
areas in medicine, kinds of reporting on news- 
paper or radio, branches of fine and applied 
arts; discussing subsidies, minimum wage 
laws, work of labor unions, rind other ways 
of assuring that needed work will be done . . . ) 


Understanding what is involved in making 
it possible for individuals to assume their 
right and responsibility to work (DiscusMng 
causes of unemployment; finding why child 
labor laws in his stale prevent him from taking 
certain jobs; discussing the right of youth to 
work; considering the function of govern 
ment projects in providing work; considering 
the purposes of unions, government subsidies, 
retirement plans, in assuring the right to 
work . . . ) 


A. Earning a Living 

Participating in decisions that assure that 
the needed work of the world will be car- 
ried out (Considering function of and per- 
sonal relationship to labor unions; voting on 
minimum wage laws; finding methods of 
assuring needed income to producers of raw 
materials — subsidies, tariffs, wheat pools; 
dignifying the “menial” jobs of the world; 
compensating those w'ho undertake the dan- 
gerous jobs of the world; considering needed 
steps to provide adequate numbers in service 
occupations . . . ) 


Participating in decisions that make it pos- 
sible for himself and others to assume their 
right and responsibility to work (Taking 
action on proposals to provide employment 
through government ownership, public works; 
investigating untMnjjlovment insurance, health 
and accident insurance, retirement plans, 
tenure; taking action regarding child labor 
laws; deciding when union action is justi- 
fied . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


ASSUMING 

WORK 

RESPONSI- 

BILITIES 


Decidinir 
Wliai Work 
to Do 


Assuming responsibility for simple 
tasks at home or at school (Keeping 
room, toys, and clothes in order; 
gathering eggs; helping plant gar- 
den; arranging chairs and tables in 
classroom; watering plants; run- 
ning errands; decorating a library 
corner; deciding which class com- 
mittee to work with; helping decide 
what must be done to carry out a 
class project . . . ) 


Deciding on work responsibilities 
with or without remuneration 

(Making decisions regarding job as 
errand boy, newspaper boy; taking 
care of young children; mowing the 
lawn; raising farm animals; con- 
structing toys or furniture; helping 
to construct and care for playground 
or clubhouse; acting in various ca- 
pacities in school store, other all- 
school projects; deriding which of 
several class responsibilities to offer 
to help with; sharing in family work 
rcs})onsibilities; deciding when time 
given up, effort, reguiaril) of job are 
justified by income received . . . ) 


ACHIEVING 

EFFECTIVE 

WORKMAN- 

SHIP 


Determining 

Adequate 

Work 

Standards 


Noting differences between jobs 
well done and jobs poorly done 

(C^hanging class plans when one 
or more members fail to carry out 
appointed tasks; deciding whether 
to rc-do w'ork or to spend time on 
other things; finding why parents 
set certain stand.uds in houscliold 
tasks; deciding what skills are 
needed to do a job w<‘ll; making 
plans to got help with needed 
skills . . . ) 


Discovering bases for standards of 
workmanship (Appraising the re- 
sults of the job done; deciding how 
serious it is to have one member of 
the group fail to do his share; mak- 
ing plans to give needed help to 
those who failed to do the job; con- 
sidering what effect meeting liigher 
standards in one situation has on 
other jobs to be done; ap|)reeiating 
fine performances in music, beauty 
of line and color in art . . . ) 


Providing 

Good 

Working 

Conditions 


Securing and replacing tools and 
materials needed for work (Decid- 
ing where school supplies and toys 
can be stored; assembling and or- 
ganizing tools before beginning 
work; deciding what is needed for 
job; finding where various house- 
hold appliances can be kept to best 
advantage; deciding how many 
people can work conveniently in 
one place . . . ) 


Understanding relation of ade- 
quate working conditions to effi- 
ciency, adjusting immediate en- 
vironment to work needs (Decid- 
ing what equipment is needed; 
planning where to keep needed ma- 
terials in classroom or home; re- 
placing equipment which is lost or 
broken; experimenting with better 
ways of working; finding how care- 
ful plans and records help with 
work; finding how lighting, fresh 
air, rest, affect ability to w'ork . . . ) 
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Studying vocational possibilities and mak- 
ing vocational choice (Decidintj 'vhether to 
take a part-time job; choosing among several 
part-time jobs; determining competencic*s 
needed in various vocations; deciding on lik- 
ing and potential abilities for the tasks in- 
volved; finding what training is needed; 
finding out about financial and other com- 
pensations; discussing the pleasant and un- 
pleasant aspects of jobs; deciding how much 
%veight to place on satisfactions which cannot 
be measured in money; deciding whether to 
accept a job for the sake of immediate finan- 
cial indcp».ndence or to go to college . . . ) 


Selecting and/or carrying forward chosen 
vocation (Deciding on specific occupation 
with reference to such factors as supply and 
demand, advancement within the job, social 
status, social security, financial and other 
compensations; securing preparation needed 
to bring desired competence to job; securing 
a position; determining when to change 
position; discussing vocational choice w'ith 
children . . . ) 


Adjusting individual work standards to the 
nature of the task, understanding proposed 
legislation setting standards of work (De- 
ciding on obligations to vJth'T people; dis- 
tinguishing between tcmpoi.iry work and 
work for lasting use; deciding on value of 
time spent re-doing job against lime on other 
work; discussing legislation re ;niring mini- 
mum building standards, ('crtilicalion of pro- 
fessional workers, testing of machinery, pure 
foods; disrovering the accept<’d standards in 
the job one takes; laying plans to get the edu- 
cation needed to do the job well . • . ) 

Securing adequate working conditions for 
jobs undertaken, understanding legislative 
measures in this area (Planning steps which 
will complete job most easily; using correct 
tools; experimenting with better tools or 
methods; securing proper ventilation and 
lighting; deciding how long to stay at job 
when tired; investigating legislation regaini- 
ng safety measures, length of working week; 
liscussing the effect of withholding lahor- 
laving devices from the market . . . ) 


Securing or applying standards of work- 
manship adequate for the job to be 
done (Developing competencies needed for 
efficient work; assuring high standards when 
human lives arc dependent on product; de- 
termining cjuality of workmanship in relation 
to ways in which product will be used and 
rjuality of materials used; deciding what pro- 
visions to make for those who lack the skill or 
the standards to do a given job W’cll; voting 
on legislation which provides for minimum 
standards, methods of testing products, and 
means of informing public as to standards 
met . . . ) 

Securing working conditions for greatest 
efficiency for himself or others (Making 
time and motion studies; knowing latest 
trends in pn^lessional field; securing proper 
lighting and ventilation, effective safety meas- 
ures, rest and relaxation — including hours of 
work; reacting to legislative measures con- 
cerned with these conditions; deciding when 
written plans are needed; providing proper 
working quarters; planning how best to ad- 
just to conditions that cannot be changed . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


DETERMIN- 
ING WHAT 
SHOULD 
BE PAID 
FOR WORK 


Deciding 
on Adequate 
Remuneration 


Trying to understand why there 
are differences in the ways in 
which his friends live (Finding 
why his friends have different 
amounts of spending mont /; asking 
for toys like his friends; noting the 
differences in the clothes and homes 
of his friends; finding why he or his 
friends have to wear made-over 
clothes . . . ) 


Understanding the general na- 
ture of salary differences among 
persons of his acquaintance (Find- 
ing why his father’s salary is different 
from that of the fathers of other 
children; asking why some people, 
like baseball players, the President, 
movie stars, get large salaries; find- 
ing that some people are poor; 
understanding differences in the 
amounts of money earned by himself 
and his friends . . . ) 


Securing 
Adjustments 
in Remunera- 
tion 


Identifying common means of in- 
creasing remuneration (Finding 
why father is working toward a 
higher degree, attending night 
school, taking civil service ex- 
aminations; helping mother stretch 
income by canning, doing house- 
work; discussing aims of collective 
bargaining undertaken in his com- 
munity; asking about the effect of 
increased prices on farm incomes 


WORKING 

THROUGH 

VOCA- 

TIOxNAL 

STRUC- 

TURES 

Organizing 

Personnel 


Understanding the need to work 
together in family and school ac- 
tivities (Finding what responsibility 
is taken by mother in planning work 
in the home; sharing in preparation 
of meals; helping do chores on farm; 
working with others on a class com- 
mittee; working with other children 
in building a playhouse, painting a 
mural; sharing in a class project of 
service to other groups in the school; 
learning to find way alone around 
school, locate nurse, principal, others 


Discovering how persons work to- 
gether on enterprises with which 
he is acquainted (Finding how the 
members of a family group can work 
together; taking part in cooperative 
class work on an all -school project; 
singing in a school choir, playing 
with a school orchestra; helping de- 
cide on staff needed to publish a 
school paper; discovering how the 
members of construction gangs work 
together; finding lum father’s work 
is related to that of others with 
whom he works; finding how teach- 
er’s work is related to that of the 
school supervisor, principal, super- 
intendent . . . ) 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Understanding factors affecting income 
differentiation (Understanding what con- 
stitutes a living wage; finding wliy peers get 
more or less than he does for the same work; 
considering the adequacy of his part-time 
salary in relation to his competence, hours of 
work, working conditions; considering the 
reasons for the low salaries of some service 
groups and unskilled workers; understanding 
the relationship between the wages of men 
and women; understanding the difference 
between real income and money income; 
finding what financial obligations accompany 
wages — union dues, income taxes, retirement 
plans, social security deductions - . . ) 

Understanding methods used to increase 
remuneration (Deciding whether to ask for a 
raise; finding henv to increase the value of 
one’s allowance through wise spending; find- 
ing how to stretch itit' *’ne through repairing 
and mending clotiics; considciing use of 
strikes, collective bargaining, and other action 
of labor unions; considering the effect of con- 
trolling the supply of trained workers or of 
material; helping grow special farm produce 
to command higher prices; discussing the 
values of extended preparation; deciding on 
advantage of taking job or remaining in 
school . . . ) 


Deciding what is adequate remuneration 
for a given job for self or for others (Ap- 
praising income in the light of such factors as 
risks, working conditions, hours of work, 
standards of living, personal satisfactions, 
living costs, health insurance, tenure, invest- 
ment in preparation; voting on minimum 
wage laws; securing adequate information 
and deciding when and how to take action 
regarding salaries of public employees; con- 
sidering problems of taxation as related to 
diztribution of weaith, excess profits; con- 
sidering profit and loss factors in relation to 
private ownership . . . ) 


Determining methods to be used to in- 
crease remuneration for self or others (Se- 
curing or providing for additional prepara- 
tion; extending income by repairing and 
constructing household appliances, clothing, 
furniture; considering salary schedules and 
methods of promotion; deciding whether to 
use collective bargaining; sharing in com- 
pany dividends or bonuses; acting on policies 
that control the supply of trained workers and 
materials; deciding whether to take addi- 
tional jobs in leisure time . . . ) 


Finding what is involved in working as a 
member of a vocational group engaged in a 
common enterprise (Sharing responsibility 
or effective family cooperation; helping or- 
ganize and delegate responsibilities in co- 
)perarivc school jobs; finding what responsi- 
bilities one has to one’s employer and fellow 
vorkers on a part-time job; understanding 
he cooperative nature of modern industrial 
irocesscs; considering the respective con- 
ributions of labor and management; finding 
ow cooperatives are organized; discussing 
le organization and effect of monopolies, 
irtcls, trusts, interlocking directorates . . . ) 


Providing for or adjusting to effective 
organization of enterprises (Planning for 
effective family cooperation; deciding how 
work should be coordinated with that of 
others on the same job; finding how to adjust 
hours and tempo of work to others; using 
management and supervision to best advan- 
tage; finding what channels to go through to 
secure action from other departments in a 
large firm; deciding whether to accept a 
position in a large organization or to manage 
a business of one’s own; securing informa- 
tion about proposals to limit monopolies, 
cartels, trusts . . . ) 
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Working 

with 

Vocational 

Organizations 


MAKING 
GOODS AND 
SERVICES 
AVAILABLE 

Assuring 

Trade 

Relations 


Securing 

Effective 

Distribution 


EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


Understanding the purposes of the 
organizations within the voca- 
tional groups with which he has 
contact (Finding why j>arcnts attend 
jn‘t)fessional meetings, iinirm meet- 
ini’s; sharing in cani/w, outings, or 
other ser'. fees provided by organiza- 
tions within various vocational 
groups; discussing what unions do 
for their members . . . ) 


B. Securing Goods and Services 

Finding where various products 
used by him come from (Being sent 
gifts from other places; seeing 
strange fruits or vegetables in the 
store; reading labels and adv<Ttise- 
inents of goods from other parts of 
country; asking about trucking 
fleets that pass . . . ) 


Noting the kinds of stores and per- 
sons that supply goods (Recogniz- 
ing branches of chain stores; finding 
how milk is delivered; asking about 
the farmers in a local market; going 
with family to sell at local market; 
helping parents pick out toys, cloth- 
ing from mail order catalog; asking 
about persons who sell flowers or 
garden produce on streets . . . ) 


B. Securing Goods and Services 

Finding where products have 
come iivui and how various parts 
of the world depend on each other 

(Finding why rcil.iin things cannot 
be producf'd in \aii()us communi- 
ties; inquiring about sources of raw 
materials; finding how materials 
arc transported; lecogni/ing ehar- 
acierislic protlucts of other nations 
or sections of the cjaintry; noting 
interdependence of groujjs in times 
of difficulty and disaster . . . ) 


Discovering the persons or organ- 
izations through which goods 
come to us (Finding out about the 
various individuals and gr(jnf).s of 
people who have handled products 
that come to hitn; finding who han- 
dles goods produced in his commu- 
nity before they reach the people 
who use them; finding how a mail- 
order house distributes goods; par- 
ticipating in a schcjol cooperative 
. . . ) ' 
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YOUTH 


ADULTHOOD 


Discovering how vocational g; v jips are 
organized to provide for thri» members 

(Deciding whether to take a part-time job 
involving union m(‘mlx‘rship; finding what 
social service benefits are assured by member- 
ship in various groups; determining the ex- 
tent to which lalxjr unions control member- 
ship in various occupations; considering what 
benefits are provided by union groups; find- 
ing how professional gr<jups protect and 
supervise members of the profession; finding 
what it means to have a high school or college 
on an aeeredited list; exploring educative 
materials produced by various vocational 
groups . . . ) 

B. Securing Goods and Services 

Understanding the interdependence of 
peoples and the general nature of trade 

(Discussing the piroo. ^ i.f major issu<-s 
in setting tarill\, arranging iv<ipro(al trade 
relations eontrolling iiitei state eoriuneree; 
investigating the relation of the transporta- 
tion sy.stem to fiee ino\( inent of goofis; 
studying the elfeets ol rich and poor n<itiiral 
resources, high indusiriali/alion .uul under 
industriali/atiori within a gi\<‘n an^a or 
country . . . ) 


Understanding the functions of major eco- 
nomic organizations which control dis- 
tribution of goods (Investigating the controls 
exerted by monopolies, cartels, (rusis, inter- 
ocking directorates; deriding what stand to 
ake on black markets; disc ussing the* function 
)f government owncTsliip; disc ussing (hc^ 
unction of and planning a school eoojx i ati\c*; 
xplnring proposals to make iiK'dical and 
Jther services more easily available . . ) 


Working effectively with the organization! 
within vocational group! (Deciding what 
professional organizations to affiliate with; 
deciding whether to join a union; deciding 
whether to join business associations, grange, 
other organizations of special vocational 
groups; finding what associations within a 
profession can be called upon for help in lime 
of illness, in disputes with emplcjyers, in 
problems of securing higher standards for the 
group; finding what groups provide special 
opportunities for education . . . ) 


B. Securing Goods and Services 

Understanding the basic economic princi- 
ples governing world, national, interstate, 
or locai trade (SLud\ing the" prcjposals of 
gosernmiTit and others on issues involving 
tarills, r<*( ijjroc al trade, interstate commerce; 
underslaftcling pcdicic^s regarding rate of ex- 
change; unclcrst.inding the relation of the 
Iranspoi lation s\stem to free movement of 
goods; securing information on problems of 
marketing whicdi affect local or national wel- 
fare; int(‘i preting press and government refer- 
ences to the needs of various countries for 
markets, trade routes, sources of raw ma- 
terials . . . ) 

Dealing with the major economic structures 
which control the distribution of goods 

(Acting to negate undesirable controls cx- 
(Ttecl by monopolies, cartels, trusts; acting to 
control black markets; taking a position with 
reference to government ownership, rural 
elretiificalion; deciding what channels to use 
to get [H'oduce on the market — to sell with a 
cooperative group, to sell to a wholesaler or on 
the local rnaiket; taking action on proposals 
to make medical and other services more 
easily available; joining a cooperative . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD LATER CHILDHOOD 


BUYING AND 
SELLING 
GOODS AND 
SERVICES 

Deciding 
Where lo 
Buy or 
Sell 


Finding which itores are the most 
likely sources of goods he desires 

(Finding what is sold in the drug- 
store; finding which stores sell 
candy or icc cream; finding where 
to buy school supplies; looking at a 
mail-order catalog; shopping for 
groceries with mother; going to 
markets with parents . . . ) 


Building bases for deciding where 
to buy or sell (Finding why whole- 
sale and retail prices are different; 
finding why farm products in store 
are more expensive than when 
bought on farm; finding why stores 
ask different prices for similar ma- 
terials; discovering local stores in 
which prices most often fit his 
needs . . . ) 


Determining 

Quality 


Determining 
a Fair 
Price 


Learning the names and some of 
the characteristics of common 
products (Finding the differences in 
the feel of wool, silk, cotton; discov- 
ering that rubber keeps you dry; 
finding differences in materials in 
toys, furniture; distinguishing col- 
ors; finding that leather mittens 
protect hands from wet, that wool 
lining keeps hands warm; choosing 
between two editions of same book; 
helping select vegetables or cookies 
for party or lunch at school . . . ) 


Finding that articles have differ- 
ent prices (Finding why various 
kinds of candy are priced different- 
ly; choosing between two editions 
of the same book priced differently; 
choosing between two toys; choos- 
ing between a large fancy Easter egg 
and a small plain one; buying 
gifts; helping buy boxes of paints, 
special paper, other equipment 
needed by class . . . ) 


Understanding the characteristics 
of different products (Finding why 
wool is warmer than cotton, rubber 
is used for overshoes; rerding about 
new synthetic materials; helping 
choose clothing, select gifts; sharing 
in choosing certain school equip- 
ment; finding what labels on ma- 
terials mean; understanding the 
purposes of government regula- 
tions — why eggs arc graded, butter- 
fat is recorded, margarine is not col- 
ored; interpreting advertising; mak- 
ing choices while shopping for 
mother; deciding what qualities arc 
needed in pictures for classroom or 
home . . . ) 

Identifying common factors in- 
fluencing price (Finding why 
mother buys cloth and makes his 
clothes, bakes own bread; compar- 
ing commercial advertising with the 
product itself; helping parents de- 
cide between two articles of clothing; 
finding what is saved when school 
materials are bought in bulk; help- 
ing operate a school store; deciding 
whether to make a nominal charge 
for a school paper; noting higher 
prices of out-of-season foods in cafe- 
teria; finding how earnings from 
crops are figured; setting jiriccs on 
items for class sale; determining 
profits from newspaper route, maga- 
zines, or Christmas cards . . . ) 
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Uadcrstaading and applying sound prin- 
ciples in deciding where to buy or sell (De- 
ciding whether to join a school cooperative; 
finding the reasons f(;r price differences from 
one store to another on similar materials; 
studying the funciion of the wholesaler and 
middleman and the effects on price; deciding 
whether to patronize an exclusive shop; de- 
ciding where to sell farm or garden produce 
. . . ') 

Using more complex quality differences as 
a guide to purchasing — understanding 
major types of consumer protection (Choos- 
ing clothing in relation to suitability of ma- 
terial and style; selecting fresh vegetables or 
fruits; knowing meaning of common brands 
and labels; using information from educa- 
tional, research, and promotional agencies; 
interpreting advertising; discussing need for 
government control 'Standards; testing 
products in school laboratori« s; learning the 
differences in quality of services -medical, 
educatifmal, domestic, governmental . . . ) 


Understanding major factors affecting 
price (Deciding whether or not to pay more 
to get an article which is “different” from 
those owned by the gang; planning an adver- 
tising campaign to sell the schoid yearbook; 
‘valuating commercial advertising; undcr- 
tanding reasons for making or not making 
hings at home; understanding the effect of 
carcity or abundance of raw materials; find- 
ng what is paid for various services; running 
lass project to ensure a profit; discussing 
ffects of cartels, monopolies, or trusts on 
rices; studying government controls to assure 
)w prices of essential goods or taxes on 
ixuries . . . ) 


Underitanding and dealing with facton 
arising from economic structures governing 
production and distribution (Purchasing in 
stores where quantity lowers prices; identi- 
fying reason for higher prices in specialty 
shops; deciding when to purchase wholesale; 
deciding whether to purchase where dis- 
counts for cash payments are given . . . ) 


Using appropriate sources and tests to tell 
quality of products (Getting information 
from various agencies for consumer protec- 
tion; knowing government tests; interpreting 
labels and brands; recognizing quality of 
goods from inspection; applying adequate 
tests for quality of workmanship; understand- 
ing style as an aspect of quality; interpreting 
advertising; evaluating the quality of works 
of art, of entertainment, the decorative quality 
of furniture and craft materials; appraising 
the quality of services — medical, educational, 
domestic, governmental . . . ) 


Evaluating prices in the light of sound 
economic principles (Understanding the re- 
lation of supply aT ■ demand to price — 
deciding whether 01 not to purchase foods out 
of season, planning or taking advantage of 
bargain sales; understanding style as a factor 
in quality; understanding the means used in 
advertising to increase demand; understand- 
ing skilled workmanship and production costs 
as a factor in price — deciding whether to 
purchase handmade products; understanding 
transportation costs as a factor in price; de- 
ciding what should be paid for services — 
governmental and personal; understanding 
the relation of profit and loss to price — setting 
prices in order to assure profit; understand- 
ing the effect of competition on price; secur- 
ing adequate information about anti -trust 
laws, cartels, monopolies, the relation of sub- 
sidies or government control of prices to the 
production of essential materials . . . ) 
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LATER CHILDHOOD 


Deciding 
on Medium 
for 

Payment 


Credit 
Buying 
and Selling 


Knowing the value of coins and 
small bills (Telling real from imag- 
inary money, giving the right 
amount of money for purchases; 
counting change; finding how much 
money he has in bank . . . ) 


Using currency and other common 
means of payment (Giving the right 
amount of money for purchases; act- 
ing as cashier in class sales; cashing 
checks or money orders sent as gifts; 
finding how to send a money order; 
writing checks on bank account . . . ) 

Finding the general nature and 
purposes of credit systems used by 
family and friends (Paying family 
grocery bills; finding why family 
has purchases charged; running a 
charge account in the scimol store; 
finding what it means to ouy goods 
on installments . . . ) 


MANA(;iNG 

MONEY 

Budgeting 


Saving 

and 

Investing 


Spending small allowance on im- 
mediate needs (Deciding how much 
to spend on candy; putting aside 
part of allowance for Sunday school; 
sharing in class decisions as to how 
to spend petty cash; making CHirist- 
mas lists to estimate expenses; bal- 
ancing simple class accounts; ac- 
counting for personal spending . . . ) 


Saving funds for special purposes 

(Accumulating money in “piggy” 
bank; having parents or teacher 
hold money for him until it is 
needed; deciding when it is im- 
portant to save money in order to 
get something that is badly wanted; 
depositing money in school bank; 
having a bank account started for 
him . . . ) 


Allotting personal allowance and 
understanding and sharing in 
family budgeting problems (De- 
ciding how' much to s.i\e and liow' 
much to spend on candy, amuse- 
ments, church, gifts; being wholly 
responsible for some j)arl of ward- 
robe; sharing in df'cisions as to ex- 
penditure of family funds which 
involve him; sharing in decisions 
aboutcliib funds, class funds; balanc- 
ing simple class accounts; helping 
prepare statements to show pro- 
posed expenditure of class funds; re- 
imbursing others in case of careless- 
ness with money or property . . . ) 

Understanding main purposes of 
investments with which he has di- 
rect contact (Putting money in local 
or school bank; joining Christmas ' 
saving club; buying shares in the 
school cooperative; investing part cf 
income in paper route or ccjuipment 
for some other job; finding the rea- 
sons for fire, hail, life insurance; in- 
vesting in good books, pictures, and 
articles of lasting satisfaction . . . ) 
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Uiing variety of media in paying for goods 

(Writing checks on personal account; pur- 
chasing money orders; purchasing postal 
notes; gaining general understanding of the 
relationship of currency in this country to 
that of other nations; investigating reports of 
inflation in certain countries . . . ) 

Understanding and sharing in family use 
of various credit systems (Using parent’s 
charge accounts; running a charge account 
at corner drugstore; discussing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of installment buying; 
discussing ilic purposes and values of cooper- 
atives and credit unions; finding why dis- 
counts are sometimes given for cash pur- 
rh.iscs . . . ) 


Selecting medium for payment appropriate 
to the need (Using a checking account; 
choosing appropriate ways of transferring 
various amounts of money to other people; 
deciding when to use bank drafts; using cur- 
rency of other countries appropriately . . . ) 

Using system of credit appropriate to the 
need (Deciding whether to open a charge ac- 
count; deciding how many charge accounts 
to open; using deposit or charge accounts; 
deciding whether to purchase on the install- 
ment plan; deciding whether to capitalize on 
discounts offered for cash purchases; investi- 
gating legal protections for those purchasing 
hniiK ’s, for firmcrs purchasing land . . . ) 


Controlling personal allowance or group 
'unds for inimedia*^e and future needs, 
haring in decisions legarding family 
ludget (Appoitioping allowance among ac- 
ivitics and needs for which he is responsible; 
iclping decide wliat proportion of family in- 
ome should be used for his personal needs; 
elping decide on joint family expenditures; 
lanning ways of finance and present budget 
)r class newspaper, class parties; undcr- 
anding reasons for publishing town, church, 
r business budgets; understanding issues in- 
jlved in sales tax, income tax, national debt; 
Tiding how' mu( h of first earnings bedong to 
If and to family; saving for college years, 
r establishment of home and family . . . ) 

vesting personal funds and understand- 
g major economic provisions for invest- 

ent (Having life insured; kcc])ing money in 
^'ings account; finding why it is important 
give and keep receipts, to keep canceled 
ecks; joining a cooperative; owning bonds 
rchased to cnsiuc education; balancing 
itcrial against educational and other cul- 
al investments; understanding the princi- 
s on w'hich fire, hail, life insurance operate; 
ding what is done in a stock market, what 
)pehs in market “crashes”; deciding when 
cw refrigerator, radio, tractor, or home is 
investment in the future and when a 
>ility . . . ) 


Apportioning total income for needs of self 
or group (Budgeting income for self or family 
in light of present and future needs; prepar- 
ing written budgets for civic or social groups; 
reading financial statements from organiza- 
tion of which one is a member; voting on pro- 
p(\«rd budget or financial statement of town 
council, school board; considering issues in- 
volved in legislative action such as sales tax, 
income tax, national debt . . . ) 


Understanding and using existing eco- 
nomic structures in saving and investing 
money for self or others (Deciding on annui- 
ties or bonds; insuring self or others; pur- 
chasing stocks; knowing what is involved in 
speculation; deciding w^hether to invest in 
projected businesses; helping to establish 
cooperatives; deciding on wise investment of 
trust funds or funds owned by lodge or club; 
determining soundness of investments bear- 
ing different rates of interest; voting on legal 
safeguards against fraud in investments; de- 
ciding whether to buy or rent a home, a farm; 
deciding how much to invest in cultural 
advantages for family; developing ways ol 
balancing accounts, keeping receipts, etc. . . . ) 
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Borrowing 


Understanding why money bor- 
rowed must be paid back (Return- 
ing borrowed money to parents or 
teachers; understanding difterenee 
between parents’ or other children’s 
funds and his own . . . ) 


Assuming obligation to repay 
when borrowing from family or 
friends; understanding general 
provisions for borrowing money 

(Ciiving lOU when borrowing mon- 
ey; paying back or being paid bark 
when borrowing from friends; find- 
ing what pawnshops arc for; finding 
meaning of words like “mortgage,” 
“interest,” “loan,” as he reads about 
them or hears members of the family 
use them . . . ) 


WORKING 
IN THE 
FAMILY 
GROUP 

Providing 

Secure 

Relations 


Sharing 
in Respon- 
sibility 


C. Providing for Social Welfare 

Finding sources of affection and 
guidance in members of the family 

(Responding to afl'ection from mem- 
bers of the family; finding when it is 
necessary to olx*y parents; finding 
when one can make independent 
decisions or disagree with parents; 
finding why and when it is necessary 
to obey older brothers and sisters; 
adjusting to a younger brother or 
sister in the home; finding what re- 
lationships exist between various 
relatives of his acquaintance; visit- 
ing other families and finding what 
members live in them . . . ) 


Finding how members of the fam- 
ily share responsibilities (Finding 
whiit share can be taken in house- 
hold responsibilities; helping with 
dishes, sweeping, errands; finding 
how to share in keeping room tidy; 
helping other children puttoysaway; 
taking care of pets; asking for mon- 
ey or being given money for candy, 
purchasing gifts; finding where 
money for special purchases comes 
from; asking why mother goes to 
work, why other children’s mothers 
go to work . . . ) 


C. Providing for Social Welfare 

Finding how members of family 
groups depend on each other 

^Finding when and how far it is pos- 
sible to discuss a problem with par- 
ents; knowing when to go to parents 
for advice; deciding what to do 
when parents will not let you do 
what the gang wants; deciding 
when to obey grandparents, older 
brothers or sisters; persuading a 
younger child to do something for 
you; deciding whether to take a 
younger child with you when going 
with the gang; discussing what ii 
means to have parents divorced 


Assuming responsible member- 
ship in the family group (l{(‘lpini: 
decide what responsibilities to as- 
sume in the borne; finding whv it is 
important to carry out hous<-!iold 
tasks as planned; helj>ing mother or 
brothers and sisters do special jol^s 
when needcfl; finding how much 
the family budget can allow for sfx'- 
cial demands for clothing, movies, 
candy; finding what father dors to 
support the family; identifying 
mother’s role as a worker; finding 
how parents share family funds . . . ) 
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Understanding basic principles of the main 
economic provisions for borroiv ing money, 
and relationships between borrowing and 
investing (Sharing in family decisions in- 
volving loans, mortgages; securing loan for 
educational purposes; finding the nature of 
legal securities that arc needed when getting 
loans; investigating the relation between pay- 
ing interest on a loan and receiving interest on 
an investment; taking personal responsibility 
for individual or group financial obligation; 
discussing current proposals for guaranteeing 
the financial security of nations . . . ) 


Understanding and using existing eco- 
nomic structures in borrowing money for 
self and others (Deciding to mortgage house 
or property; voting on city plans for a bond 
issue; deciding on reliability of a company 
from which a loan is secured; considering the 
fairness of a given rate of interest; deciding 
whether to sign a note for another person; 
knowing what legal protections are needed to 
make a loan valid; assuming responsibility 
for individual or group financial obligation; 
considering how important it is to guarantee 
the financial security of other nations . . . ) 


G. Providing for Social Welfare 

Understanding the nature of family groups 
and the source of their leadership (Decid- 
ing whether to object to parental regulation of 
activities; finding ‘Spheres in which inde- 
pendent decisions arc pot^sibV; taking respon- 
sibility for conduct and well-being of younger 
children; helping parents make grandparents, 
relatives feel meml;crs of the family group; 
deciding whether to go to a r illege that will 
make it necessary to live away from home; 
deciding whether to lake a position which 
makes it necessary to leave home; discussing 
what divorce docs to family groups, consid- 
ering what causes divorce, what restrictions 
should be imposed by divorce laws . . . ) 


Finding what leadership is necessary in 
maintaining a family group (Deciding what 
salary is needed before marriage; deciding 
whether to marry while still securing an edu- 
cation; considering whether to li\ e at parents* 
home if married; determining how much of a 
part-time salary to contribute to the support 
of the home; deciding whether to ask parents 
to be responsible for bills, for caring for 
clothes; deciding whether to ask younger 
members of the family to do s[)ccial favors; 
assuming responsibility for share of household 
tasks . . . ) 


G. Providing for Social Welfare 

Taking responsibility for secure relation- 
ships among members of the family group 

(Assuming leadership responsibilities as a 
parent; deciding how’ and when to give 
freedom to children; deciding whether to take 
parents or relatives into the family group; 
considering whether divorce or separation is 
justified; deciding w'hethcr to accept a posi- 
tion which takes one away from the family 
group; deciding whether a parent should be 
at home when children return from school; 
deciding how far older children should be 
made responsible for younger ones; deciding 
what relations to maintain when children have 
set up their own homes . . . ) 

Taking responsible leadership in the fam- 
ily (Deciding whether both husband and 
wife should work; deciding how far children 
should contribute to the support of the fam- 
ily; deciding when and how much allowance 
to give children; deciding whether to pay 
children for carrying out household tasks; 
deciding when to have children and how large 
a family to have; assigning a share in house- 
hold responsibilities to various members of the 
family; helping children establish appropriate 
relationships with service members; taking 
joint responsibility in decisions regarding pur- 
chasing home, sending children to college 
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PARTICI- 
PATING IN 
COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 
PROVISIONS 


Sharing in 
Protective 
Measures 


Finding the general purposes 
served by insurance and other 
protective measures (Finding why 
parents take out life insurance; dis- 
cussing the purposes of hail, fire 
insurance; using playgrounds pro- 
vided for employees of local fac- 
tories . . . ) 


Sharing in 
Community 
Welfare 
Efforts 


Understanding the general pur- 
poses of home and school contribu- 
tions toward social welfare (Find- 
ing what is done by the Junior Red 
Cross; taking part in school efforts 
to share in welfare activities; asking 
about tag days, advertisement, other 
prominent evidence of community 
welfare activities; making church or 
Sunday school contributions; visit- 
ing community library, museum, 
art collection; joining clubs in com- 
munity recreation center . . . ) 


Taking proportionate share in 
prominent community efforts to- 
ward social welfare (Takiiv^ pai t in 
the Junior Red Cross; h<*lping or- 
ganize school drives to support the 
national Red Cross, local Com- 
munity Chest, other organizations; 
finding what general services are 
performed bv vario\is agencies to 
which money has been eontrilnited; 
helping a service club establish a 
local playground; finding how local 
library, museum, zoo are main- 
tained; discussing how money, 
clothing contributed to international 
relief agencies will be used . . . ) 
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Understanding the nature of insurance and 
other protective measures (Investigating 
various types of life insurance, annuities, acci- 
dent insurance; linding the general principles 
on which insurance operates; helping parents 
decide whether to take out fire, hail insur- 
ance; finding what benefits are [jrovided for 
employees in the industry in which one has a 
part-time job; deciding whether to share in 
hospitalization plans; discussing the nature 
and purpose of old-age pension plans . . . ) 

Understanding the nature and purposes of 
various community efforts toward social 
welfare (Discussing the purposes served by 
local housing projt'cts; deciding which of 
several welfare agencies to give individual tjr 
school support; deciding whether to devote 
part of club lime to service activities; sharing 
in a drive to sigjpurt a cultural pnjjcct; help- 
ing supervise n'C" at- 'Mai opp()rtuiiiii<‘S made 
availabh* by tlie school or ither community 
services; discussing llu- filiation of interna- 
tional relief groujjs; discussing the fimclion of 
international labor, n'ligioiis groiijis; be- 
coming acfjUiiintcil with uclf ire ’scrviics per- 
formed by his ( liurch; turning to corninunitv 
grou[)s f(jr assistance in individual or school 
nci'd . . . ) 


Participating in group insurance and other 
protective measures (Deciding how much 
and what kind of insurance to take out; de- 
ciding whether to provide unemjiloyment in- 
surance for emphiyecs; deciding what a union 
or other vocational gnmp should do for its 
members; deriding whether to share in a 
hospitalization plan; taking action to provide 
adequate health and recreation facilities for 
vocational group . . . ) 

Supporting desirable community efforts 
toward social welfare (Deciding whether to 
support or share in housing projects; deciding 
how much to contribute to the Community 
C’hest, Red Cross, other welfare agencies; 
deciding what support to give to church wel- 
fare activities; deciding whether to join a 
s<‘rviee club; sh.uing in setting policy of wel- 
faie agenci<‘s; helping sponsor movements to 
inret eorniininity cultural needs; considering 
how' the school can best serve eoinniuniiy 
ncfds; elcfieling when to call on community 
<igciH ics to aid self or others; discussing the 
activities of international relief agencies . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


USING 
GOVERN- 
MENT TO 
GUARANTEE 
WELFARE 

Providing 

Public 

Services 


Finding what if done by various 
service groups (Finding what is 
done by the local policeman; visit- 
ing the local fire department; going 
with parents to a health clinic; find- 
ing what the public health nurse 
does; talking with the park care- 
taker; asking about city sanitation 
workers, road repairmen . . . ) 


Finding the nature and purpose of 
major public services (Discovering 
the variety of services undertaken by 
the police, fire departments; discov- 
ering the variety of personnel in such 
departments; finding how the post 
office is organized; discussing the 
work of various public health offi- 
cials in the office or clinic he visits; 
considering the work of the depart- 
ment of sanitation . . . ) 


Providing 

Legal 

Protections 


Obeying laws which safeguard 
the welfare of all (Obeying quar- 
antine regulations; helping with 
sanitary disposal of garbage; taking 
part in fire drills; finding what other 
regulations exist for fire prevention; 
finding what traffic laws to obey in 
coming to school . . . ) 


Finding what major legal protec- 
tions safeguard the welfare of all 

(Finding the purpose of quarantine 
regulations; finding what legal reg- 
ulations exist for fire prevention; 
finding what laws must be obeyed in 
garbage disposal; finding the pur- 
pose of various traffic laws; finding 
why special brands and labels are 
placed on foods . . . ) 


Controlling 

Natural 

Resources 


Sharing in family «nd community 
efforts to preserve natural re- 
sources (Finding why one should not 
destroy birds’ nests, throw stones at 
birds; learning how to care for 
matches on picnics; finding how 
wild flowers can be picked without 
pulling roots out; helping clean up 
after picnic in park . . . ) 


Finding ways of cooperating in 
the preservation of national re- 
sources (Finding what game laws 
arc to be obeyed in a given com- 
munity; finding what local regula- 
tions exist regarding camp fires; 
cooperating in reforesting projects; 
helping in special projects for weed 
or insect control; helping establish 
a local or state park; participating 
in local or state plans to establish a 
summer camp which preserves na- 
tural beauties around it; discussing 
proposed projects to build new 
power plants . . . ) 
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Gonfidering the nature and variety of pub- 
lic services desirable (Discussing local pro- 
posals to secure better fire or police protec- 
tion; considering proposals to increase free 
health services for all; discussing the responsi- 
bility of government groups in securing better 
housing; helping establish a community 
recreation center; investigating proposals for 
international cooperation on health projects; 
identifying the issues involved in establishing 
an international police force . . . ) 


Understanding the bases for and nature of 
legal protections (Discussing the nature and 
purposes of health, traffic, and other laws pro- 
tecting community welfare; discovering the 
nature and purpor'* of pure food and drug 
laws; discussing existing safeguards of prop- 
erty rights; discussing the issues involved in 
giving government a larger share in national 
planning; considering the nature and purpose 
of social security measures, discussing the 
nature (d’ legal protections for collective bar- 
gaining . . . ) 


Understanding major issues in the preser- 
vation and use of national resources (Dis- 
cussing the piirjKiscs of game la^^■s; cnnsid<T- 
ing what needs to he done to restock game; 
obeving li gal regidathuis n'garding hand. ling 
cigarettes, camp fires to prevent forest fires; 
cooper.uing in local, state, and nation. il plans 
to st(jp erosion; considering tlie work of game 
wardens or fcu'cst rangers as a possible voca- 
tion; coo|)erating in plans to control insects, 
the spread of weeds; considering the issues 
involved in safeguarding a world food siipfily; 
considering the problems involved in sharing 
oil, nickel, other products with other na- 
tions . . . ) 


Providing and drawing upon public lerv- 
iccB for the welfare of self and otheri (De- 
ciding whether to go to a health clinic or to 
employ a private physician; considering the 
adequacy of the service provided by local 
police, fire departments; deciding whether 
to support mcasurei for increased government 
participation in housing, other welfare proj- 
ects; sharing in local provisions for recrea- 
tion; considering the effectiveness of local 
administration of schools; considering pro- 
posals for an international health commission, 
for an international office of education; de- 
ciding whether to support proposals for an 
international police force . . . ) 

Securing adequate legal protections for the 
security of self and others (Considering the 
adequacy of health, traffic, fire, other laws 
governing community life; considering the 
adequacy of the legal restrictions on amount 
of interest, regulations on foreclosure of 
mortgages and the safeguarding of other 
property rights; deciding whether to support 
proposals which give government a larger 
share in planning; voting on proposals for 
social security; considering the adequacy of 
legal protections for collective bargaining; 
discussing desirable standards in the certifi- 
cation of teachers . . . ) 

Cooperating in the preservation and use of 
national resouivcs for the good of self and 
others (Taking responsibility for care of land 
which will prevent erosion or depletion of 
soil; cooperating in cfi'orls to reforest, to re- 
stock game; taking action to secure and en- 
force adequate game laws; taking action on 
proposals to increase forest ranger, game 
w'ardcn service; deciding whether to support 
plans to establish a national or state park; 
participating in government plans for insect, 
weed control; deciding whether to support 
power projects; considering government 
proposals to safeguard a world food supply 
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D. Molding Public Opinion 


D. Molding Public Opinion 


PARTICI- 
PATING IN 
ORGANIZED 
EDUCATION 

Deciding 
Extent of 
Educational 
Opportunities 


Finding what it done at school 

(Finding what kinds of things arc 
done in school; finding what chil- 
dren in other classes can do that he 
has not learned to do; helping 
teachers plan the things he wants to 
learn before the year is out; finding 
what teachers and equipment arc 
available to help him; asking what 
an older brother or sister docs in 
high school or college . . . ) 


Understanding the nature and 
purpotet of the schools he knows 

(Finding why parents and teachers 
insist on regular attendance at 
school; helping plan school activi- 
ties; asking why he or other children 
attend private or parochial rather 
than public schools; finding how his 
school differs from those his friends 
attend; discussing the kind of work 
that goes on in the high school; dis- 
cussing why people go to college 


Assuming 
Responsibility 
for the 
Educational 
Program 


Finding how he and others share 
in providing school experiences 
(Helping plan daily class activities; 
finding how his mother and teacher 
plan together; explaining class 
work to supervisor, visitors, parents; 
sharing activities, exhibits, collec- 
tions with other classes; finding how 
to care for books which others are to 
use later; finding how to help keep 
the school building attractive; car- 
ing for school building and prop- 
eity . . . ) 


Finding how parents and others 
share in planning and providing 
for education (hlelping plan class 
activities; finding what parents dis- 
cuss at PTA meetings; sharing in 
three-way parent-teacher-child con- 
ferences; planning special activities 
to acquaint parents with class work; 
helping write reports to parents; 
finding how parents help pay for 
education; finding why certain 
books and materials are provided by 
the school; helping conserve ma- 
terials provided by the school . . . ) 
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D. Molding Public Opinion 

Understanding the general function of 
organized education (Deciding whether to 
leave school for a job, to combine schooling 
with a part-time Job; deciding between an 
academic and a vocational high school; de- 
ciding what courses to take in high school; 
discussing the advantages of having attended 
a public or private, progressive or conserva- 
tive school; helping parents decide on nature 
and amount of education; deciding whether 
to continue with a college education; decid- 
ing wiiich college to attend; determining 
where to secure needed vocational training; 
helping organize adult education or special 
evening classes for high school youth . . . ) 

Understanding the issues involved in the 
development of 7.r educational program in 
a community (Consider iiig the function of 
students in curriculum planning; sharing in 
evaluations of the school; working with the 
FTA, other groups irUcreslcd in the school; 
considering the reasons for st de examinations, 
for accrediting of schools or colleges; planning 
ways of informing the rominunily about 
school activities; discussing proposals to en- 
force the teaching of certain subjects, to cur- 
tail the discussion of controversial issues; 
sharing in vocational programs provided by 
government funds; discussing local tax issues 
which affect education; finding why the pro- 
grams and equipment of schools in various 
parts of the country differ . . . ) 


D. Molding Public Opinion 

Deciding how much and what education to 
secure for self or those for whom one is 
responsible (Voting on laws extending the 
length of compulsory education; considering 
proposals to extend the amount of free edu- 
cation; deciding whether to send children 
to public, private, or parochial schools; 
deciding whether to enter young children 
in a nursery school; helping adolescents de- 
cide between vocational and academic high 
school programs; considering proposals to 
consolidate school districts; helping adoles- 
cents decide which college to attend; con- 
sidering community plans for offering adult 
education classes; deciding whether to take 
an advanced degree . . • ) 

Assuming appropriate responsibility for 
the nature of the educational program and 
its support (Acting on or discussing the ac- 
tions of the local school board; deciding 
whether to support state proposals requiring 
special courses in public schools; deciding 
whether to support the discussion of contro- 
versial issues in schools; deciding whether to 
supp)ort educational experimentation in a 
school; discussing proposed taxes for educa- 
tion; considering what proportion of the local 
or state budget should go to schools; discuss- 
ing proposals to raise teachers* salaries; 
discussing how ; .';ochial schools should be 
supported; deciding what supervision should 
be placed over private and parochial schools; 
taking action on suggestions to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities among the states; 
considering state proposals for accrediting 
schools, certifying teachers . . . ) 
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WORKING 

WITH 

OTHER 

EDUCATIVE 

AGENCIES 


Providing 

Community 

Educational 

Resources 


Becoming acquainted with com- 
munity reiourcei which supple- 
ment the educational program 

(Going with parents or class to the 
museum; borrowing books from the 
local library; visiting the zoo; dis- 
covering what plants, birds, and 
animals can be seen in the local 
park; helping care for the com- 
munity places he visits . . . ) 


Using community educational re- 
sources (Finding how to use the 
public library, the museum; visiting 
points of historic interest in the local 
community, in the slate; helping 
plan a special exhibit for the mu- 
seum; helping build special collec- 
tions for the school; sharing in musi- 
cal program, plays, motion pictures 
brought to the community; joining 
interest groups in a local recreation 
center; taking responsibility for car- 
ing for the community resources he 
uses . . . ) 


Using and 

Supporting 

Other 

Educational 

Agencies 


Sharing in the activities of other 
educational agencies (Finding what 
his Sunday school program is like; 
visiting the Sunday school classes of 
other children; taking part in Cubs, 
Brownies, or other national youth 
groups; going to summer camps; 
joining a puppetry group in the local 
art museum . . . ) 


Finding the contribution made by 
the educational agencies with 
which he has contact (Deciding 
whether to join one or more of the 
national youth groups; finding why 
his parents, or the parents of his 
friends insist on Sunday school, or 
special religious instruction; ex- 
ploring the kinds of activities offered 
by the YMCA, YWCA; joining 
in the activities of settlement houses 
or other community recreational 
groups . . . ) 


Supervising 

and 

Protecting 

Other 

Educational 

Agencies 


Becoming aware of local issues re- 
garding the control of educational 
agencies other than the school 

(Asking about family discussion re- 
garding the rights of religious or 
racial minorities to provide special 
education for their children; dis- 
cussing local attempts to restrict the 
meetings of groups . . . ) 
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Uiing and tharing in responsibility for 
providing community educational re- 
sources (Helping equip a town library, a local 
museum; sharini? in or sponsoring traveling 
libraries for rural districts; sharing in a little 
theater group; providing special school plays, 
musical events; sharing in adult education 
programs; helping provide special evening or 
after-school activities for younger children; 
helping plan special floral exhibits in parks; 
establishing and maintaining teen-age clubs 


Understanding the nature and purpose of 
other educational agencies in the com- 
munity (("onsidcring the purpose of local 
groups organized to discuss current affairs; 
sharing in the activities of little theater 
groups, music or an groups; deciding 
whether to join a church; considering the 
value of continued participation in national 
youth groups; investigating the work of 
unions, of various profession:! I groups in pro- 
viding educational facilities for their mem- 
bers; deciding what activities offered by the 
local “Y” to share in; deciding whether to 
work with an active political group; helping 
determine the youth program of the local 
“Y” . . . ) 

Understanding the issues involved in con- 
trolling the activities and safeguarding the 
rights of educational agencies other than 

the school (Discussing the right of religious 
or racial minorities to provide special in- 
struction for their children; discussing pro- 
posals to ban or restrict the meetings of 
political or religious groups; considering 
whether parents have a right to object to the 
activities of youth groups . . . ) 


Taking responsibility for provision of 
community sources of education for all 
(Deciding how much support to give to the 
community library; helping children use the 
library; planning for a children’s museum; 
planning for special exhibits in the local mu- 
seum; deciding whether to sponsor a zoo in 
the local park; helping identify and preserve 
local points of historic interest; organizing 
groups to provide for special musical pro- 
grams, for plays; deciding whether to open 
school buildings for special evening activities; 
deciding what adult education programs to 
sponsor; helping bring lecturers, special mo- 
tion pictures to town . . . ) 

Deciding which educational agencies other 
than the school to use and support (Decid- 
ing whether to join the League of Women 
Voters, other groups which provide informa- 
tion about national and international events; 
deciding which church to support; deciding 
whether to teach a Sunday school class; de- 
ciding whether to encourage children to join 
the Scouts or other youth groups; sharing in 
the activities of music, drama, or art groups; 
deciding whether to take part in educational 
activities provided by one’s union, to attend 
the conferences of one’s professional group; 
considering whether to act on the board of the 
local “Y” . . . ) 


Taking action in situations involving 
the control, supervision, and protection 
of other educational agencies (Deciding 
whether to have children leave school early 
to receive special religious instruction; decid- 
ing whether the school or other public build- 
ings should be opened for meetings of political, 
religious, or other groups; deciding what kind 
of control should be executed by the board of 
the “Y”; taking action on proposals to dis- 
perse groups teaching special political phi- 
losophies . . . ) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


LATER CHILDHOOD 


USING 
INSTRU- 
MENTS FOR 
DISSEMI- 
NATING IN- 
FORMATION 


Interpreting 

Information 


Using 

Appropriate 
Means of 
Presenting 
a Point of 
View 


Controlling 
Sources of 
Information 


Becoming acquainted with a va- 
riety of sources of information 
(Reading the comics; asking what 
headlines in the paper mean; find- 
ing what kinds of information one 
can get from books; finding how 
to distinguish between imaginative 
stories and factual information; 
finding what children’s magazines to 
use for factual information; finding 
how to tell real photographs from 
imaginative pictures; talking about 
the information secured in motion 
pictures . . . ) 


Finding ways of communicating 
with other school groups (Adver- 
tising a sale; sending a notice to the 
school paper; writing a class record 
to tell parents ab^ut activities; 
writing an announcement to be read 
to other classes; posting a notice on 
the bulletin board . . . ) 


Discovering bases for testing the 
soundness of information (learn- 
ing how to read a newspaper, how 
to distinguish editorial comment 
from news reporting; finding which 
magazines to use for factual informa- 
tion; finding how and when to use 
such sources as the encyclopedia; 
identifying the variety of informa- 
tion made available by radio; de- 
ciding how far a motion picture has 
given a true picture of American 
life; reading advertising, deciding 
how to interpret radio advertising; 
discussing the reasons for diff-^rences 
in the information in two textbooks 
. . . ) 

Finding what sources may be used 
to influence group thinking (Writ- 
ing editorials or letters to the school 
paper; discussing letters which ap- 
pear in the local paper or in maga- 
zines; choosing pictures or films to 
present information to one’s class; 
using bulletin board to get action on 
a student council proposal; adver- 
tising a special assembly program; 
writing a special report of class ac- 
tivities for parents . . . ) 

Finding ways through which 
sources of information are con- 
trolled (Discussing the work of the 
censor in wartime; finding why 
other nations control their news 
services; finding why books arc 
banned; asking why parents will 
not allow him to read certain news- 
papers; asking why movies are 
listed as for adults only . . . ) 
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Increasing in ability to evaluate the sound- 
ness of sources of information (Discussing 
how to tell what influences are most lik<‘ly 
to be reflected in the policy of a paper, maga- 
zine, radio program; evaluating the sugges- 
tions of editorials, of news commentators; 
appraising the authenticity of a documentary 
film, an historical movie; exploring sources of 
reliable information about oth<T countries; 
discussing the nature and authenticity of ad- 
vertising; interpreting propaganda; liiiding 
how to use publications of ag( neies of con- 
sumer information; ( valuating the statc'inents 
of a radicj commentator; i(lentif\ing the 
available soiiiees of <idetjuatc s< ientific inhjr- 
mation . . . ) 


Understanding how and when to use vari- 
ous sources of public information (Helping 
plan tlie (‘ditoi '.ii lii y of high school or 
college papv r; conside«ing which local 
pap(‘rs to use to int(‘ipret a school project to 
the public; consi<lering what audiences are 
reached by v.irious kinds of national maga- 
zines; det iding when advei lisemeiits might 
be used to |)Ut across a point (jf view; decid- 
ing what type of all-school .issembly to use in 
presenting a student council pioj)os<iI . . . ) 

Understanding the issues involved in con- 
trolling sources of information (Discussing 
the priniiples und<Tlying the censorship of 
news in time of ciiifigency; discussing the 
right to suppress a college pa[)er whose edi- 
torials have disagn’cd with public opinion in 
general; discussing the regulations which pre- 
vent or protect the publication of seditious 
pt)ints of view; considering the purpose and 
adecpiacy of post office regulations with re- 
gard to olcscene literature; identifying the 
bases on which books are banned; discussing 
the purposes of controls on motion picture and 
radio productions; discussing controls on 
advertising . . . ) 


Using sound bases for interpreting infor- 
mation (Determining what policy is repre- 
sented by daily papers or magazines sub- 
scribed to; intc-rpreting news coming from the 
press of another nation; finding what factors 
might influence the policy of radio reporting, 
of newspapers, of motion pictures; deciding 
what experience and reliability arc brought by 
the author of a book; using the materials from 
various agencies of consumer research; identi- 
fying government sources which provide re- 
liable factual information; deciding how or 
whether to act on medical or other scientific 
advice given in popular magazines, radio 
programs, or pamphlets . . . ) 


Using appropriate agencies through which 
to present a point of view to the local or 
national group (Deciding when to write to a 
newspaper or magazine; deciding which 
newspaper or magazine to ask to publish a 
Idler or article; considering the use of the 
radio to present plans to a community group; 
using documentary films; taking out an ad- 
vertisement; taking part in public forums 
and town meetings . ■ . ) 


Taking action in situations involving con- 
trol or supervisivyLi of sources of information 

((kmsiflering the adequacy of censorship of 
news in time r)f emergency; considering pi'o- 
posals designed to keep non-dcmocralic points 
of view from being published or cirrulated; 
deciding whether to support action which 
bans books; appraising legal restriction on 
the printing of scandal; deciding whether to 
support government regulations on the mail- 
ing of obscene literature; considering the 
cfTectivcncss of the Board of Review; tJiking 
steps to secure needed controls of advertising; 
deciding whether to allow children to read 
comics, reports of criminal acts . . . ) 
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ELECTING 
GOVERN- 
MENT REP- 
RESENTA- 
TIVES 

Nominating 

and 

Electing 

Candidates 


E. Participating in Local and 
National Government 

Sharing in the selection of class- 
mates for special responsibilities 

(Voting for class committees; send- 
ing delegates to an informal coun- 
cil; choosing a delegate to meet with 
an assembly committee; helping de- 
cide which persons should be trusted 
with special responsibilities; dis- 
cussing what one should take into 
account in suggesting people for 
special jobs . . . ) 


£. Participating in Local and 
National Government 

Using appropriate procedures 
in nominating and electing candi- 
dates (Nominating and electing 
candidates for student council; elect- 
ing a captain of a baseball team, the 
editor of a school paper; discussing 
whether secret ballot should be used 
to elect class officers; discussing 
qualifications of prominent candi- 
dates for local or national elections; 
finding why adults must register to 
vote; finding what voting machines 
are like, how parents cast their 
votes . . . ) 


SECURING 
EFFECTIVE 
GOVERN- 
MENT OR- 
GANIZATION 


Considering 
Effectiveness 
of Existing 
Organization 


Identifying the prominent mem- 
bers of local and national govern- 
ment (Finding how class represen- 
tatives take part in an informal 
council; asking what is done by the 
mayor, the governor,, the president; 
learning about prominent officials 
discussed by family or friends . . . ) 


Finding how government groups 
are organized (Deciding how long 
class officers should remain in office; 
finding how the members of the 
student council, school paper, w'ork 
together; finding what kind of work 
is done by the mayor, governor, 
president, other prominent local and 
national officials; visiting the state 
legislature, a meeting of the city 
council; studying differences be- 
tween the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; finding how the 
school board, the park commission, 
other local groups change or im- 
prove opportunities to work or play; 
discussing the work of ambassadors 
and other members of the State De- 
partment mentioned in the news 
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E. Participating in Local and 
National Government 

Understanding and applying the princi- 
ples involved in nominating and electing 
candidates (Helping nominate and elect 
representatives to student council; acting as 
member of a nominatiiig committee for club 
officers; discussing the process through which 
political candidates arc selected; following 
the procedure of a national political rally to 
nominate a presidential candidate; discussing 
the qualifications of candidates for local or 
nations 1 offices; considering the local pro- 
cedures which regulate registration for voting; 
discussing the effect of a poll tax; taking part 
in local drives to get all voters to register, to 
cast their votes; discussing how ballots arc 
cast, how votes are counted; comparing pro- 
cedures with those of other countries promi- 
nent in the news . . . ) 


E. Participating in Local and 
National Government 

Taking an active part in the selection, nom- 
ination and election of government candi- 
dates (Deciding what qualifications a candi- 
date for office should have; considering the 
respective qualifications of several nominees 
for office; joining a political party; holding 
office in local branch of political party; tak- 
ing part in the nomination of candidates; 
considering the efficacy of local procedures 
to register voters; deciding what action to 
take on measures which restrict the right to 
vote; using correct balloting procedures; 
deciding whether to electioneer for a candi- 
date; helping plan methods of securing a 
large turnout to vote at elections; considering 
what points of view are represented by various 
parties . . . ) 


Underslandiug major issues involved in se- 
curing an effective organization of govern- 
ment personnel (Helping S'^t up the consti- 
tution of the student council tjr class organiza- 
tion; considering needed changes in existing 
council organization; discussing the organi- 
zation of local and national governments; 
discovering what municipal positions exist 
in the local comm\inity; considering presi- 
dential cabinet appointments; finding how to 
proceed to get an automobile license; decid- 
ing which government departments to write 
to for special information; working with 
members of the Department of Agriculture on 
demonstration farms; discussing the efficiency 
of bureaucratic government; finding how the 
government is organized to work with those of 
other countries; securing information about 
the organization of the governments of other 
nations as reported in the press . . . ) 


Acting to secure and maintain an effective 
government organization (Discussing how 
long local officials should remain in office; 
discussing the effectiveness of the local organi- 
zation of mayor and council; taking action on 
proposals to hire a city manager; considering 
presidential appointments to government 
posts; appraising the work of government 
officials; discussing the effectiveness of the 
work of the State T'^''partmcnt in international 
problems; understanding how government 
changes in time of emergency; considering 
the effectiveness 01 present structures in the 
light of economic conditions; considering 
specific proposals to increase government 
efficiency; taking action on measures to se- 
cure continuity of personnel in government 
departments; deciding which department to 
go to for assistance on special problems . . . ) 
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Appraising 
Work of 
Representatives 


Making informal appraisal of the 
work of classmates to whom re- 
sponsibilities have been assigned 

(Deciding whether a special com- 
mittee has done its work well; dis- 
cussing how to tell if special jobs are 
well done; deciding whether a spe- 
cial delegate has spoken well in as- 
sembly; discussing the proposals of 
a lunchroom committee, other spe- 
cial committee; considering how 
well persons responsible for the all- 
school service did their jobs the pre- 
vious week . . . ) 


Finding how local and national 
groups may follow the work of 
their representatives (Discussing 
reports of student council repre- 
sentatives; making suggestions for 
new committees on the basis of the 
work of those retiring; discussing 
press and parent comments on the 
work of prominent political repre- 
sentatives; discussing the impor- 
tance of the congressional vote on 
major issues; following the actions 
of town council or school board in 
providing new playground or other 
special provisions for young people 


MAKING 

AND 

ENFORCING 

LAWS 

Taking 
Responsibility 
in Making 
and Changing 
Laws 


Sharing in agreements necessary 
to effective home and school living 

(Helping decide desirable conduct 
in halls; setting up policies for the 
use of the room library table; help- 
ing set up lunchroom regulations; 
coming to agreements as to how 
many people can share in one kind of 
work; discussing fire regulations; 
reaching family agreements about 
playtime, care of toys, time for 
going to bed . . . ) 


Finding what general procedures 
are followed in making laws 
(Helping set up regulations neces- 
sary for effective class living, family 
living; visiting the state legislature; 
discussing how Congress votes on 
bills; finding what it means when 
the president vetoes a bill; following 
the vote of a city or town council on 
a proposal in which he is interested; 
discussing parent, press, or radio 
comments on prominent national 
bills . . . ) 


Cooperating 

in 

Enforcing 

Laws 


Obeying the laws which affect his 
immediate conduct (Cooperating 
in carrying out class or home agree- 
ments and regulations; respecting 
property rights; learning to obey 
traffic laws; finding what to do on 
streets with stop and go signs; ask- 
ing about the work of the local 
policeman; finding what is done by 
traffic policeman; understanding 
school fire regulations . . . ) 


Cooperating in and finding what 
general organization exists for law 
enforcement (Investigating game, 
traffic, other laws which affect his 
immediate conduct; serving as a 
member of safety patrol; taking re- 
sponsibility for self and others in 
carrying out school policies; finding 
what work is done by the FBI, the 
state and local police; discussing 
current methods of punishing crimi- 
nals; finding what function is served 
by judge and jury in court . . . ) 
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Understanding what is involved in evalu- 
ating the work of representatives (Discuss- 
ing the effectiveness of the work of the student 
council or other elected group in school or 
college; following the activities of political 
representatives as reported in the press, maga- 
zines; finding how to follow the voting records 
of representatives; finding how representa- 
tives use the formal passage of a bill as a 
means of informing the public; discussing 
state or national legislative action on promi- 
nent bills; discussing the value of the Con- 
gressioK'il Record in providing full reports of 
"debates . . . ) 


Taking active part in appraising the ac- 
tivities of local and national representa- 
tives (Following the records of representa- 
tives; interpreting press reports of speeches, 
of activity on committees by representatives; 
deciding when to write to a congressional 
representative urging special action; de- 
ciding when to expect a representative to sup- 
port the interests of a local group; deciding 
what congressional action should be expected 
from minority and majority representatives in 
Congress; considering the effectiveness of the 
local government; following the publications 
of local and national groups in which ap- 
praisals arc made of the work of representa- 
tives . . . ) 


Understanding the procedures through 
which laws arc made (Following the progress 
of an important bill through Congress; dis- 
cussing the importance cf public action in 
securing support for a bill; discussing the 
effect of amendments or riders on bills of pub- 
lic concern; considering the purpose and 
importance of presidential vetoes; discussing 
press or radio reports of methods through 
which controversial bills arc held up; study- 
ing proposed reforms of the Congress; dis- 
cussing methods through which the Constitu- 
tion can be revised; discussing methods 
through which treaties arc ratified . . . ) 


Understanding the general principles and 
organization through which laws are en- 
forced and cooperating with agencies of 
law enforcement (Investigating trafTic, cur- 
few, maiiiage, and other laws directly affect- 
ing his conduct; finding what laws exist for 
the protection of the life and prosperity of all; 
discussing the progress of a case of national 
importance or local interest through the Su- 
preme Court; discussing proposed appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court; considering pro- 
posals for reform in penal institutions; in- 
vestigating the respective responsibilities of 
state and federal police, district at tonic v, 
local and state courts; discussing proposals 
for an international court, police force . . i ) 


Taking a responsible part in the making 
and changing of laws (Following the progress 
of a bill through Congress; deciding when to 
write to representatives urging that a bill be 
passed; considering the effect of proposed 
amendments or riders; considering the wis- 
dom of presidential vetoes; discussing the 
action of House and Senate committees in 
revising bills; discussing proposals to amend 
the Constitution ; discussing proposed changes 
to harmonize divorce laws, other law'S under 
the control of states; taking an interest in 
legislation which has no immediate relation 
to one’s personal or economic interests; dis- 
cussing the effccf.jncss of present methods 
of ratifying treaties . . . ) 

Cooperating with agencies of law enforce- 
ment for the protection of self and others 

(Finding what laws protect property rights; 
learning local and state traffic laws; finding 
what income tax laws are in force; deciding 
what steps to take to appeal to courts in case 
of dispute; discussing the effectiveness of the 
work of the grand jury, the district attorney; 
taking action to secure constructive treatment 
of juvenile delinquents; performing jury duty; 
deciding what action to take on proposals for 
an international court, an international police 
force . . . ) 
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PROVIDING 

Identifying the main kinds of 

FINANCIAL 

taxes with which he has personal 

SUPPORT 

contact (Finding what is meant by 

FOR 

an income tax; ftnding the purpose 
of local or national sales or luxury 

GOVERN- 

MENT 

taxes which he pays; owning a de- 
fense bond, a postal savings certifi- 

Determining 

Amount and 

Sources of 

Income 

cate . . . ) 

Determining 

Finding the general use of taxes 

Use of 

with which he has contact (Finding 

Government 

what is being done with a special 

Income 

sales tax which he pays; finding who 
pays for public buildings, parks, 
free school supplies; finding how 
the policeman, mailman, fireman 
arc paid . . . ) 
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Identifying major iuuei regarding the 
lourcei of government income (Discussing 
the effects of sales, luxury taxes on various in- 
come groups; discussing the issues involved in 
determining the rate of income taxes; con- 
sidering the purposes of corporation, excess 
profits taxes; considering the relation of tax 
load to widening functions of government 


Understanding major issues involved in de- 
cisions as to government expenditures (Dis- 
cussing reported salaries of various govern- 
ment officials; investigating the proportion of 
government income devoted to police, fire 
protection; sharing in community efforts to 
finance better roads, parks, improved sanita- 
tion; discussing the issues involved in na- 
tional proposals for expenditure of funds on 
public works, unemployment insurance; dis- 
cussing proportion of income that is and 
should be given to education . . . ) 


Taking action in determining policies re- 
garding the sources of government income 

(Deciding whether to support a proposed 
sales tax; considering the value of proposed 
luxury taxes; discussing national proposals to 
vary the rate of the income tax; deciding 
whether to support a proposed state income 
tax; considering the desirability of enforcing 
excess profits and corporation taxes; dis- 
cussing the rate of proposed property taxes 

Sharing in setting poliev regarding the use 
of government income (Taking action to in- 
crease or limit the salaries of government offi- 
cials, of government employees; discussing 
proposals to limit the national debt; deciding 
whether to purchase a house in a community 
where there is a high tax for community im- 
provements; discussing the amount of support 
that should be given to education; deciding 
whether to support proposals for unem- 
ployment insurance, for national medica’ 
care . . . ) 
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Persistent Life Situations in Curriculum 
Experiences— An Illustration 
“Jane bought one just like it, but hers only cost . . .** The group 
in the corner drugstore, with whose conversation this chapter be- 
gan, were talking about new sweaters. What should Jane have 
taken into account in making her purchase? With what persistent 
lile situations did she have to deal? What competences and under- 
standings did she need? What help might have been given by a 
school concerned with helping learners to deal with their immedi- 
ate concerns in the light of persistent life situations? The same 
basic considerations that govern the analysis of persistent life situ- 
ations also are reflected in the way these situations are dealt with in 
school activities. 

Daily Life Experiences Involve Many 
Persistent Problems 

Buying clothing had been a new and therefore an important 
problem for Jane and her ninth grade friends. Up to this year most 
of the group had liad allowances suflicient only for incidental pur- 
chases and opportunity to make only limited judgments as to cloth- 
ing under parent guidance. Now, as increasing maturity height- 
ened their interest, most families were allowing greater freedom in 
tlic choice of clothes. 'The school saw in this new interest and in- 
crease of responsibility opportunities for many kinds of growth. 
Aesthetic decisions — style, color, and matching accessories; eco- 
nomic problems — budgeting allowances, deciding on (juality, dura- 
bility, and workmansliip, choosing the store in which to buy, read- 
ing advertisements and watching for sales, handling money; social 
relationships — persuading parents to approve purchases, dealing 
with clerks, discussing plans with friends, accepting or rejecting 
group fads; health — selecting the weight of clothing suitable for 
the purposes it is to serve; all these and still other problems were 
potentially involved. The persistent life situations illustrated 
through the charts will appear in combination in this way in almost 
every situation faced by learners. The teacher, guiding the specific 
learning experiences, helps youth to deal with as many persistent 
life situations as are significant for them. 
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The Persistent Life Situations Which Are Explored 
in Greatest Detail Will Depend 
on the Particular Group 

Jane and her friends knew a great deal about the phases of bud- 
geting needed to plan wisely for the clothing they wanted to buy. 
With one or two exceptions they had handled their own allowances 
for several years. The amount of guidance they had received in de- 
ciding on the quality of the goods they bought had been much less. 
Here was the beginning of a series of new experiences including, 
among others, the testing of materials in the chemistry laboratory, 
d'scussions as to the nature of good workmanship in making one’s 
own clothes, visits to the local factory to see how clothing in quan- 
tity actually is produced, and investigation of the meaning of vari- 
ous labels. At the same time, they explored the question of color 
in clothing — in the art studio there was a display of French prints; 
in one of the stores visited the shopping consultant talked about 
color as related to complexion, hair, and eyes; several of the group 
were struggling with the problem of the wisdom of purchasing 
school costumes of very delicate colors. With another group of 
young people, unused to controlling their own funds, the matter of 
wise budgeting might have been primary and the question of color 
in relation to clothing might not have been explored so intensively. 
In yet another group, where there were limited financial resources, 
the major emphasis might have been upon the durability and suita- 
bility of clothing and an extended exploration might have been 
undertaken of proper care of clothes and of techniques for dyeing, 
mending, and remaking clothing. Decisions such as these can be 
made only as the teacher identifies the particular needs of his group. 
The charts are planned to suggest possible situations faced by 
learners; they are not meant to indicate the exact nature or extent 
of the experiences considered desirable for a given individual or 
group. 

Daily Life Experiences Supplement One Another 

Jane and her group did not end their exploration of the meaning 
of labels with their discussion of clothing. They had a related prob- 
lem in their concern with the refreshments for a class party and 
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branched into the question of quality and consumer protection in 
the purchase of food. Here they faced a new aspect of budgeting 
for wliich previous learnings had not provided. Few in the class 
had ever helped to apportion and use group funds. Solving the 
problem added not only to competence in budgeting, but to consid- 
erable understanding of the issues involved in purchasing in quan- 
tity. In building toward competence and understanding through 
one experience those who teach are also building bases for the solu- 
tion of problems in related areas. Growth in ability to deal with 
one of the situations listed on the charts as contributing to a per- 
sistent problem often results in growth in ability to deal with many 
of the others. 

Similar Competencies and Understandings Can Be Developed 

Under Very Different Conditions 

Jane lived in New York City: but Peter, ten miles from town in 
Arkansas, also bought a sweater. He also had to balance his budget; 
but his choice was between the sweater, new batteries for his radio, 
and special seeds for his garden. He, like Jane, had to decide upon 
the store in which to buy; but his decision was between the mail- 
order house and two local stores in the neighboring town, Peter’s 
group, too, spent considerable time discussing how one tells the 
quality of merchandise; but with them help centered around tech- 
niques for interpreting catalog descriptions. In addition, this 
group took time to explore the ways through which goods are dis- 
tributed and to learn how to make out an order blank and to pur- 
chase through the use of a money order. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to help learners deal with those aspects of a situation 
which are significant to them. The situations on the charts were 
drawn from both rural and urban areas. 

Many Agencies Contribute 

Jane and her group did not develop their understanding of the 
quality of goods in the school alone. Home and community also 
contributed. Many understandings as to the nature of good work- 
manship, for example, had already been built by mothers who were 
accustomed to sewing for their families. In talking with the class 
on their visits, the factory owner and the buyer in the local store 
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made their contribution. Sales clerks had made both positive and 
negative contributions through previous purchases. In studying 
the charts the tcaclier will note situations which can be identified as 
residing in home, s( huol, or community. In working with learners 
it is his responsibility to capitalize on and build in terms of the con- 
tributions of other persons and agencies. 


The Analysis of Persistent Life Situations in Use 

In the preceding discussion several suggestions have been made 
for the use of this or a similar analysis which might be made by the 
faculty of a school. This section will attempt to pull these sugges- 
tions together briefly, and the chapters which follow will furnish 
more detailed illustrations. 

A Guide to Situations Faced by Learners 

To b^gni with, the analysis is a guide, not a prescription. As 
previously pointed out, it is to help teachers to understand the situ- 
ations faced by learners as they deal with their problems of home, 
school, and community life. Tyjjical situations of everyday living 
which learners arc likely to face, when studied in relation to 
persistent life situations, help the teacher to become aware of prob- 
lems and implications for giowth which he may not have previously 
recognized. 

In the first place, the list of persistent life situations may suggest 
areas in which learners are being given little or no guidance. Some 
of the persistent problems of Group Membership or of dealing with 
Technological Resources, for example, may not have been identi- 
fied as those with which learners are actually trying to deal. 
Although children and youth will undoubtedly face experiences 
calling for competence in dealing with the complete range of per- 
sistent life situations, it is quite possible for school, home, and com- 
munity agencies all to fail to give the needed help. The range of 
life situations indicated in the charts serves as a guide to balanced 
development. 

Second, when the teacher identifies an area in which his learners 
need increased competence and understanding, the group of ex- 
periences listed as typical may serve to suggest other activities en- 
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gaged in by these learners through which help could be given. For 
each persistent life situation a variety of typical experiences have 
been given extending from immediate home or school activities to 
community or world concerns. For example, in the typical experi- 
ences faced by youth in securing effective intergroup cooperation 
will be found such situations as deciding how to coordinate the 
work of several delegated committees working on a school enter- 
prise, deciding what responsibilities youth groups should share in 
community life, considering the soundness of proposals to facili- 
tate the cooperation of labor and management, and discussing vari- 
ous plans for international cooperation. Any one of these, or others 
of a similar nature, might be the starting point for a study of effec- 
tive methods of intergroup cooperation. As others become focal in 
the experiences of the group, the interrelationships can be de- 
veloped. 

As a teacher adds personal knowledge of his learners to the typi- 
cal situations described in this study the value of the analysis will 
be heightened. For example, the experiences listed as typical of 
those faced in later childhood in deciding what work to undertake 
are such decisions as whether to establish a paper route, whether to 
ask for work as an errand boy, what family responsibilities to under- 
take. In a given locality the situations actually faced might be 
whether to act as a caddy, grow a garden, raise chickens, or sell 
magazines. The teacher, using the framework given here as a guide, 
and having identified the situations which arc most likely to arise 
with the learners of his locality, should be better prepared to pro- 
vide guidance and supplementary experiences when they are 
needed. The analysis is designed to be a help in identifying related 
experiences. 

Third, the grouping of typical experiences under four maturity 
levels provides assistance in identifying the interrelationships 
among the problems now faced, the type of previous experience 
which learners might have had, and the way in which the situation 
might be faced as they grow older. Continuity of development calls 
for identifying the level of competence which a learner brings to a 
new situation and the ability he needs to be able to handle it more 
effectively. Each teacher builds upon what he finds present and 
toward that which will provide a sound basis for dealing effectively 
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with future situations that are still more complex. For example, 
the experiences in budgeting funds likely to be typical of early 
childhood include purchasing candy, saving for Christmas gifts, 
and helping to decide how to spend class funds for books. In later 
childhood there are tlie more complex experiences of taking re- 
sponsibility for purchasing part of one’s own wardrobe, helping to 
spend club funds, balancing class accounts in the school store, mak- 
ing decisions as to the use of an allowance. To these experiences 
youth adds problems such as handling the larger earnings from a 
part-time job, sharing in more complicated decisions as to the use 
of family funds, exploring the issues involved in taxes and in the 
u.e of government funds. At the adult level the complete problems 
of family income, the finances of organizations of which one is a 
member, the expenditures of local and national government ap- 
pear. In the sweep of typical experiences from early childhood to 
adulthood given in the charts, the teacher should find help in rec- 
ognizing wb.Tf is normal and continuous development. The way in 
which persistent life situations are faced by learners at different 
maturity levels gives a basis for judging continuity of development. 
Fourth, the growing complexity of the situations with which a 
learner is trying to deal as he matures also gives another guide to the 
desired direction of growth. While helping him deal with the prob- 
lem which he is now facing, the teacher, knowing the expanding 
nature of the persistent life situations of which it is a part, is in a 
better position to guide learning in such a way to build bases 
for dealing with related but more complex experiences. Growth in 
competence to deal with life situations is dependent upon how 
clearly teachers and learners themselves are able to see the relation- 
ship between present problems and those which demand similar 
ability. The youth who does not realize, for example, that some of 
the same principles which operated when he experimented with 
various methods of dissolving dyes also operate when he tries to re- 
move stains is not making full use of certain basic understandings 
which he possesses about chemical properties. When the teacher 
can help learners to see relationships, insight into new situations is 
often achieved with comparatively little additional study. The list- 
ing of the same experience in connection with a number of per- 
sistent life situations, all of which are a part of it, also may help the 
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teacher to see other implications for extending growth. For exam- 
ple, the intermediate child’s job as an errand boy is listed as an 
experience through which he learns something about what com- 
prises the worn of the world. It also appears as contributing to his 
ability to decide what work he shall do, to his understanding of the 
relation of income to occupation, to his ability to work effectively 
with e thcPSi and to 4 iiQAindcMtanding e f atawdards F^ f woi ' k ' . When 
the teacher recognizes the need for such related competencies he 
faces experiences with his learners with heightened insight into the 
various ramifications which may be involved. 

Direction of growth implies growth toward, not away from, 
democratic values and the facts and understandings necessary to 
make reasoned decisions in the light of these values. As previously 
indicated, the analysis implies but does not state either the desired 
values or the specific facts and activities through which an experi- 
ence is to be explored. However, two sources of help are found in 
the charts. Specifically, those suggesting situations faced in taking 
responsibility for moral choice and in establishing effective person- 
to-person and group relationships give some indication as to the 
variety of value judgments which must be made. In addition, the 
fact that in all charts the experiences stretch out to the problems of 
national and world responsibility suggests concern for basic demo- 
cratic values. The analysis, while built in terms of the situations 
faced by learners, is a guide to the direction of growth. 

Even within the boundaries of a subject matter curriculum such 
an analysis serves its purpose. The high school teacher of science, 
for example, faces the problem of how to make his subject mat- 
ter vital, meaningful, and of real use to his pupils. This means both 
presenting the material so that it contributes to the learners’ abil- 
ity to deal with the practical situations on which it has a bearing 
and using for illustrative purposes situations which learners can 
identify. The analysis gives help on both problems. While no area 
is labeled “physics” or “chemistry,” the teacher of these subjects 
will find not only within the description of the situations faced by 
learners in dealing with Natural Phenomena and Technological 
Resources but also in the charts on Health. Economic-Social-Politi- 
cal Structures and Forces, and others, a number of situations to 
which the content of his special field makes a major contribution. 
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Similarly, the teacher of history or the social studies finds real situa- 
tions centered around the learners’ endeavors to deal with present 
Econoniic-Social-Political Structures and Forces and also with areas 
such as Health, Responsibility for Moral Choices, anrl methods of 
dealing with Technological Resources and Natural Phenomena. 
The persistent life situations suggest major areas of growing com- 
petence and understanding to which a particular subject may con- 
tribute, while the daily life experiences give concrete examples of 
typical concerns around whidi classroom experiences may be de- 
veloped. 

All organized bodies of subject matter are resources, upon one or 
more of which learners need to draw in dealing with practically 
every type of situation listed. This is sometimes lost sight of when 
attention is focused too narrowly on the traditional areas which 
the subject has been thought to include. The teacher who secs his 
special subject in relation to the scope of human problems can 
make it r. soun c- of muc h more vital experiences for his group. 

Since each subject area has a potential contribution to make to 
many peisistent life situatiems, it follows that the needed compe- 
tence in dealitig with most situations will not be developed until 
various subject arc'as are seen in relationship. For example, many 
of the situations faced in “.Assuring the Use of Technological Re- 
.sources for Maximum Soci.d (Jood” call for scientific knowic'dge, 
understanding of social problems, and mathematical ability suffi- 
cient to understand the implications of price lcv< ^s, taxes, insur- 
ance plans, and the like. .As learners arc helped to deal with such 
situations there are opporiuuitu’s for cooperative tc.aching by sev- 
eral dcpartmetits. High .sc hools which arc moving toward “core” 
programs h.ive realized this, and are making a vaiiety of provisions 
for cooperative teaching in which work is built around situations 
of genuine concern to learners and in which subject matter fields 
and specialists are drawn upon to iii.akc' a contribution as needed. 
The analysis can serve as a fruide to inienelations among subjects 
and the use of organized bodies of subject matter as resource areas. 

A basic use, then, of an analysis such as this is as a guide in study- 
ing learners — a help in identilving the persistent life situations 
with which they may be dealing, and the way in which learners of 
various maturities are likely to be facing them. 
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New Materials Based on New Needs 

A curricuhiin developed in this fasJiion calls for a wide range 
of informational material. Facts must be available to learners. 
When the concerns of daily living arc the source of school experi- 
ences it is not possible to select a set of textbooks for the fourth 
grade, another for the fifth, and another for the sixth, and to count 
on these texts, together with some supplementary materials, to 
meet the learners’ needs. At the present time we do not have the 
wealth of infoirnational material needed to approach situations of 
everyday living with learners. Much simpler material is needed for 
children in the lower grades and a much greater amount of ma- 
terial related to present problems is needed in evei7 grade. A wide 
range of other than print materials — pictures, documentary films, 
radio transcriptions — is needed. 

Analyses such as those included in tliis chapter give persons who 
are concerned with preparing new materials a pic ture of the types 
of situations with Avhich learners need help, and should prove valu- 
able in building toward the source material which will make for 
effective teaching. They have implications not only for the prepara- 
tion of new materials but for the choice of materials for school and 
classroom libraries. In addition, they raise (juestions as to the 
amount and variety of the visual aids that are available. The use 
of community resources also becomes an important problem. Those 
who are aware of the range and kind of problems which may be 
faced have opportunity to plan to use first-hand community re- 
sources to solve them. 

A Basis for Teacher Growth 

Ours is a changing world, and the daily life experiences in which 
persistent life situations appear today will not be the same as the 
ways in which they may appear five or ten years from now. New 
understandings will be called for and even new problems will arise. 
No guide to curriculum development which is centered in the per- 
sistent problems of everyday living can be static. One of the great- 
est contributions of analyses such as that which has just been pre- 
sented is to challenge teachers to build their own. Those most 
closely associated with learners should continue to study them and 
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to add new insiglifs into the ways in which persistent life situations 
are faced. 
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VI 

Developing the Curriculum with Learners 


How DO TEAc:iiKRS aiid learners together face situations of daily 
living? How do they identify tlie situations of everyday living to l)e 
included in the curriculum? Will there be units of work? How 
will a day’s work, a week’s work, be planned? How much will be 
group W'ork and how much will be individual activities? What 
wdll the daily schedule look like? How will skills be developed and 
organized bodies of subject matter used? Ho^^' does ciuiiculum 
designing actually take place in the classroom? The basic concepts 
which underlie teaching procedures and the way in which teac her 
and children will w’ork together have been developed in the two 
preceding chapters. Their specilic implications for classroom ac- 
tivities can never be shown in their entirety outside an actual 
teaching-learning situation. The complete answer can only be 
made by the individual teacher at work with his learners. Never 
theless, it is possible to indicate general procedures and principles 
which those concerned with testing this concept of ciuriculum de- 
velopment can translate into practice as they work with learners. 

Identifying the Situations with Whieli 
Learners Need Help 

Above everything else a curriculum developed in the manner 
described in this volume depends on an understanding of indi- 
vidual learners. Their purposes must be sensed, their needs de- 
termined. The teacher must first give attention to methods of 
coming to know his group well enough to be able to identify the 
situations which are the most important in their living. 

300 
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Learners* Expressed Interests Give Clues 
to Concerns 

Much can be learned about the situations which have meaning 
for children and youth through study of the interests they express. 
The teacher who takes time to talk with learners on the play- 
ground, to chat informally in the classroom, to talk with them on 
the street or in the stoie, to look at their playthings and hobbies in 
their homes can leain much about their interests and the kinds of 
experiences for which they are ready. The comments of children 
about radio programs and comic books may suggest the time when 
the school should cooperate in helping them extend the range of 
recreational at tivities. The reactions to a new member of the 
family may indicate individual guidance needed by one of the 
group. Re[)eated teasing of some children en route to and from 
school may bring tlie decision to include in the curriculum a con- 
sideratio:i o! how to meet teasing and circumstances which permit 
ils use. Comments about clothes to be worn for given occasions, 
about “dales” and relationships with the opposite sex, may point 
to the need for the m hool to give guidance in these areas and to the 
readiness of the group for such help. Discussion about local and 
national events may highlight the kind of problems which have 
meaning for different ages and may indicate misinformation and 
inadcTjiiate reasoning to which attention should be given. 

The objects children bring to school offer othci sources of in- 
foiniaiion as to theirconcerns. CaKoons, insects, bunc lies of berries, 
unusual leaves, sumes, and many other things are indications of 
present curiosity about the natural environment. Mechanical toys, 
half-finished pieces of constiuction, various types of handwork, 
parts of collections give other leads. Books which arc being read 
outside of school, new\spaper pictures and clippings which the 
learner thinks important to show’ to the group, indicate the trend 
of interests. 

On the playground and in the community, it is possible to gain 
further insight by noting the games the children play, what they stop 
to watch, the articles which intrigue them in the stores. Similar 
insight comes when one knows wdiat the individual child does at 
home, how he spends liis free time, on what he spends his allow- 
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ance, what he collects or with what he decorates his room. The 
kinds of work experiences older children are having may indicate 
readiness to explore vocational opportunities. 

All expressed interests will not become part of classroom experi- 
ences. Many represent needs which are being met quite adccpiately 
througli other channels, but out of those which are finding no other 
outlet may come very fruitful sources of school activity. 

Ongoing Activities of the Classroom Give 
Indications of Concerns 

The problems met as classroom experiences develop indicate 
new controls needed over persistent life situations. The teacher 
at work with his learners is alert to these possibilities. Consider, 
for example, the learnings which could come from the activities 
of one morning in this second grade classroom. 

Grouped about a large metal tank of water, several children are try- 
ing out newly fashioned, bright-colored boats. “Lookl Mine floats!" 
exclaims I'eiry. Maiy’s sailboat stays alioat, but lists heavily, roin 
watches anxiously as his ocean liner sinks to the bottom of the tank. 
"Why docs I’om’s boat sink?" "What makes a boat float?" Heic is a 
growing awareness of one aspect of the natural environment. Although 
these children cannot be expected to grasp the physical piiiuiples in- 
volved, they can be given other experiences with buoyancy which will 
lay the foundation for more technical study later. 

Near-by, a group of children is busily engaged in constructing an 
aircraft carrier from large blocks. John, who is obviously the leader of 
the enterprise, is deeply concerned with the problem of finding a way to 
lower the airplanes into the tank of water. "Do you remember," says 
Bert, "when we built the elevator of our apartment house last year, we 
used pulleys? Do you suppose that would work?" This is not the first 
time this group has brought tools and machines to their aid. The idea 
is eagerly seized upon, but many problems remain to be solved. "I’he 
pulleys must be properly attached and the planes kept aloft. Here is an 
opportunity to develop further controls over common equipment. 

Someone suggests lights and a bell for the carrier. Soon a group of 
children are busily engaged transforming wire, dry cells, and other 
essential materials into workable shape. Frank who thus far has assumed 
little leadership in the project is called upon for help. Previous experi- 
ence has shown that he is good at this kind of thing. Further contacts 
with scientific and technological resources can come from this situation. 
In addition, the children are learning when to delegate and when to 
take leadership responsibilities and how to make use of the ‘'expert." 
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Across the room, Nancy hovers before the box containing a family 
of white mice. She fondles one of the babies. Nancy lives in a city 
apartment. Her persistent craving for a “pnppy all my own" has never 
been realized. U'his family of mice is serving to satisfy this longing to 
some degree. As the i^'acher passes by Nancy exclaims, “1 never held 
anything so little and soft.** John pauses for a moment to observe the 
scurrying feet and ni!)bling jaws, but his immediate concern is the 
building of a cage to house these pets, and he has struck a snag. He is 
not quite sure how a mouse's home should be built. What to do about 
it? I'hen he remembers that Mr. Hill, the school custodian, usually can 
help a fellow with such things. He leaves to get his aid. Emotional 
needs to establish affectionate relationships with others — pets as well as 
human beings — should find their place in the classroom when the need 
arises. For Nancy the school is helping to meet a need which the home 
docs not completely satisfy. Investigation of the satisfactions she is 
finding in her fricndshi])s might be a logical next step in meeting this 
coiuern. John and those who work wutli him are learning new ways in 
which people can serve as resources. 'These children arc gaining certain 
concepts of the use and value of specialization and of the dignity of 
labor. 

Several (hildren an? putting the finishing touches to the mural which 
they arc painting. Ellen pauses, aiTCstcd by the color effect wliich has 
resulted wlum the blue paint she was using dri|>ped accidentally on a 
bright, freshly paintid red flower. 'Taking a sheet of paper she experi- 
ments with other color combinations, the mural momentarily forgotten. 
This is a new experience for her and very satisfying. Here not only for 
Ellen, but for others in the group, is an opportunity to expand both 
aesthetic a|>pi ec iaiion and ability to use forms of aesthetic expression. 

|ii 7 i is working alone, (ompletely absorbed in tryine mit the recently 
acquired skill of writing. EVoni a new pencil box he extracts one shiny 
])cncil after another. 'The muscles of his mouth tighten as he practices 
with eager intensity. At other times dining the day other children will 
he given help in learning to write, to read, to manage numbers, and to 
develop, in terms of their abilities, the skills necessary to meet the situa- 
tions they face. 

This view of one moining tells but a small part of the story. Some 
of the activities had been under way for several weeks, others were 
new concerns. Some repiesentcd areas in which the children had 
had extended previous expeiiences, others were problems for 
which they had little or no l?ackground. Some were tiie concerns 
of individuals, others were the needs of groups. Yet arising out of 
the ongoing activities of the group in this one morning can be seen 
a wide variety of situations which are filled with fruitful learning 
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experiences. The concerns identified in this situation are not 
merely the product 'Of the less highly organized primary classroom. 
With every group of learners allowed freedom to plan and to ex- 
pand their activities, as varied and rich a series of problems will 
arise. In the twelfth giade world history class the questions raised 
by young people who are encouraged to think will cover as many 
areas and will, as they are followed up, draw upon understandings 
in as many related fields. 

Concerns Appear as Learyxers Share in Planning 

An important characteristic of the classroom just described is the 
freedom with which children undertake activities and the degree 
to which they share in plans. Without the process of cooperative 
planning the teacher who guides a study of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of minority groups may, for example, fail to give the group 
needed help in considering arguments for not having the next class 
function at a hotel where some members might be excluded because 
of race and others because of cost; may not know of their genuine 
concern about parental attitudes toward various religious groups 
and their own desires to become acquainted with the points of view 
of these groups; may not sense how this com ern touches those in 
the class who belong to minority groups; may fail to realize that 
this area can have little meaning for the group at the given time 
either because of other concerns which arc more imminent or be- 
cause of lack of the experiential background that gives vitality 
and reality to the problem. Out of their questions, their discus- 
sion of w^hat they already know, their suggestions as to what they 
would like to know or to do and how to go about it, the alert teacher 
draws his conclusions relative to the areas in which experience is 
lacking, the skills which are needed, the understandings which are 
still to be developed, the related problems which might be ex- 
plored, and the adjustments which should be made to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

Although the teacher makes maximum use of cooperative plan- 
ning to assist in identifying learners’ concerns, he retains leadership 
responsibilities. Learners’ suggestions are not always followed ex- 
actly as given nor are the purposes, problems, and needs which they 
are able to identify accepted as setting the limits of their explora- 
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tion of a problem. The teacher, as guide, studies the problems 
faced and by raising questions and making suggestions reveals 
wider and deeper implications and possibilities. However, learn- 
ers’ voices in the laying of plans are essential if the teacher is to have 
any assurance that his guidance is as effective as it should be. Let- 
ting children share in the planning allows for the use of the real 
concerns of learners; for fitting experiences to the particular needs 
of the gioup: for providing and guiding experiences so they will 
have meaning for the individtials in the group; for providing the 
initial guarantee that the desired learning will result. In the sec- 
tions which follow, more will be said about the planning process as 
part of the development of experiences. 

Participation in a Variety of Activities 
Reveals Needs and Interests 

Coming to know the potentialities of children and youth means 
providing the in time and opportunities to explore. What “free” 
time does the program provide? What opportunities are there for 
an individual to follow his own interests? What resources are avail- 
able for him? Arc there on the staff those who have like interests 
and who can help him expand and explore his own? Are these 
teachers available when he needs them or are their schedules inflex- 
ible? Is there etjuipnient in the classroom for music, for the arts, for 
scientific experimentation? Are there opportunities for coopera- 
tive work with others, for growing appreciation ot individual con- 
tributions to group living? To what extent is every part of the 
school contributing to positive learning experiences? To what ex- 
tent are community resources available? 

What opportunities are suggested as a quick trip is made through 
the halls of a combined elementary and high school? 

Mary, a fourth grader, and Joan, a sixth grader, are hurrying through 
the hall to a coniniittce meeting. 'Ihey are planning to make decora- 
tions for the Hallowe’en party ... A nine-year-old boy is returning to 
his classroom with the menu which will be seived in the lunchroom 
today . . . A high school boy is en route to the art studio to secure help 
on a poster advertising the Yearbook ... 

In the doctor’s office, Eddie, who has been absent for three days, is 
being given a check-up before he re-enters his classroom. Six-year-old 
Johnny is "doctoring” his scratched finger all by himself. The nurse is 
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hurrying away to an appointment in a classroom where the children 
are studying nutrition. 

A first grade group is on the playground in the sunshine. Some chil- 
dren are climbing “the highest jungle gym we've ever seen," others are 
on the seesaws and the slides and one small group is playing tag. I.ater 
in the day each of these first graders will have an opportunity to rest 
on cots in a darkened room. 

A few children are leaving each of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
classrooms to attend a meeting to reach some decisions regarding the 
noon recreation period. Each member is carrying with him instructions 
given by his class group. Some of the high school boys have been help- 
ing on the plaNground at this hour. The younger children like the help 
which the high school boys have been giving, but the middle graders 
think the boys interfere too much with their games. 


Here arc opportunities to satisfy health needs, to develop ar- 
tistic talents, to exercise leadership capabilities, to learn to work 
cooperatively, and many others. The playground, the halls, the 
lunchroom, the principal's office, the health office, arc all fruitful 
sources of information about learners' real needs and interests. 
Here, day by day, are evidences of other situations which they face. 
Cooperative relationships are needed in the halls, on the play- 
ground, and elsewhere, when space must be shared with many 
others. Here, too, are situations in which older and younger chil- 
dren must work together. Concerns related to health problems can 
often be identified more quickly in the lunchroom or in the nurse's 
office than in the classroom. Teachers who observe children's rela- 
tionships with the custodian or the office secretary learn something 
of their respect for the dignity of labor and their awareness of the 
function of specialized workers. Much can be learned alK)ut needed 
ability to use safety regulations by watching children on the play- 
ground. in the halls, or crossing streets to and from school. 

From situations arising in parts of the school outside the class- 
room often come the concerns which are the source of extended 
activities within it. How many vital situations arise depends, how- 
ever, partly on the freedom which children are allowed in other 
parts of the school. The school lunchroom can be a means of iden- 
tifying social needs, health problems, aesthetic interests, or it can be 
a rigidly controlled situation in which little of real concern to learn- 
ers appears on the surface. The playground can be a place where 
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interests and abilities appear, or one in which strict supervision 
drives these natural tendencies underground. Freedom under su- 
pervision is needed 1 :. the school as a whole if the situations which 
have meaning for learners are to be identified. 

The variety of experiences made available in the classroom itself 
also affects the teacher’s understanding of his learners and their 
concerns. 1 he child from a very limited environment will not evi- 
dence any particular need for musical or artistic experiences if he 
has had no taste of what they can mean for him. His potentialities 
in these areas can be studied only as he has opportunity, time, and 
material to explore a variety of experiences. In a rural school, it 
may be the teac her who first raises the possibilities of different 
crops, of the use of crop rotation, or of fertilizing soils, by bringing 
into the school environment pamphlets, pictures, or the actual 
planting of a garden plot. Where homes have provided little by 
way of experience with the problems of making living quarters 
attractive the teacher may be the one to bring beauty into the class- 
room. C'hildren who are not accustomed to reacting to community 
problems may need to have Icxal papers, community plans, and the 
like where they can examine them. 

Group Relationships Indicate Situations 
That Are Significant 

The individual child can be understood only in relation to those 
who ai e part of his environment. Hence another aspect of the study 
of learners is concerned with gToup interrelationships: the constitu- 
ency of the group, the nature of its structure and organization; the 
forces that impinge on it; the existence of sub-groups; leadership 
and subordination within the group, friendships and antagonisms, 
morale, compactness or disintegrating factors; the range and varia- 
bility in such factors as age, sex, scholastic aptitude, physical traits, 
academic achievement, interests, recreational activities. 

Maiy and Peter and fane and Jimmy are not children growing 
up in a vacuum. There arc other people to be reckoned with. 
Democratic leadership potentialities, strong one year, may turn 
into gangster tactics under different group pressures. High intel- 
lectual ability may turn from research to ways of getting out of 
work when the group offers little stimulation. The school con- 
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cerned with the learner's total growth in ability to meet persistent 
life situations must take into account the nature of his growth in 
ability to w’ork and play with others, either as individuals or in 
groups. In addition it must recognize that his ability or lack of it in 
these areas may make a fundamental difference in the way in which 
he meets other problems. The teacher, therefore, in seeking to 
know the concerns of an individual tries to know the forces in his 
group which play upon him — the challenges he must meet, the 
acclaim he is getting, the prowess he is trying to defend, the sources 
of friendship he has found. 

Community Relationships Suggest Needs 
and Interests 

Knowing learners also means becoming acquainted with the 
social setting in which they move. On entering school the child is 
already educated to a certain degree. He is a product of all the 
forces that have affected him up to that time. Teachers must learn 
what these forces are, the strength of their impact on the child, and 
their nature, whether wholesome or undesirable. 

These forces are to be sought both in the child’s home and im- 
mediate neighborhood and in the larger community surrounding 
him. Interpreting the learner to his home and the community as 
the teacher has come to understand him is a function that every 
teacher must assume. It is.equally important to provide opportuni- 
ties for parents, scout leaders, policemen, storekeepers, and others 
to share with the school their knowledge and understanding of 
learners. Much is to be learned about children and youth through 
contacts with those in the community who meet them in out-of- 
school situations. 

From persons in home and community also come statements of 
other important problems in which the learner is involved. A fam- 
ily may be expanding its living quarters and giving the child or 
youth an opportunity to share in the plans. Financial problems 
may be causing another family to restrict its activities and all its 
members may be seeking help on how best to stretch limited re- 
sources to cover food, clothing, and other necessities. In another 
home a high school girl may be taking a major responsibility for 
younger children after school hours and meeting many situations 
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involving child care. In yet another parents and children together 
may share books, music, or art as a hobby. One scout group may be 
redecorating its quarters. Another group may be mending old toys 
for children in ncigli boring hospitals. A Sunday school class may 
be planning ways of sharing tlicir possessions with children in other 
lands. Still another may be taking major responsibility for the rec- 
reation program involved in sharing the parish house with other 
youth groups in (he community. All these interests need to be 
known by the school, which in some cases may supplement the 
home or community program, in others plan to restrict its activi- 
ties in the given area. 

The teacher who wishes to know the home and community situa- 
tions of concern to the learner needs to have first-hand contacts with 
the home and community. Discussing the learner with other adults 
as they visit the school is not enough. The teacher needs to be in 
the home to sense family activities and relationships first-hand and 
to see ilie l.oinc surroundings of each individual. First-hand con- 
tact with the clubs and youth groups to which the learner belongs, 
with the neighborhood in which he plays, and with the stores in 
which he shops is also important. From his experiences in these situ- 
ations come many of the concerns with which the child or youth 
needs help. The teacher who is not familiar with the source from 
which they arise will find it dillicult to give elfectivc guidance.* 

All Available Background Data Need 
to Be Studied 

^Fo sec learners in perspective the teacher needs to know what 
they are like, what their experiences were before they came to him, 
how they have met their problems, and what their backgrounds 
have had to offer. The child who has a history of illness may need 
special adjustments in his program; the quiet youngster who has 
shared in many family responsibilities is able to make a contribu- 
tion, which might not be recognized early, to the problems of group 
living faced by the class; the youth whose past experiences have 
been overweighted with individual activities needs to be helped to 
become an active group member; the child who has had the oppor- 

1 For a more detailed consideration o£ community factors significant in curriculum 
development see Chapter VIII. 
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tunity in past years to contribute to many aspects of class problems 
calling for control over natural and technological resources may 
need to liavc his attention turned to various questions related to 
social and economic: sti uctures and forces. Previous experiences are 
the bases on ^vhich teacher and learners plan next steps. 

Effective cumulative records are one means through which the 
teacher can come to kne^w the learner. Contributed to by all per- 
sons concerned with the learner’s growth and development, includ- 
ing the learner himself, they are a \alual)le resource. To be of 
gieatest assistance to the teacher rec ords should contain a compre- 
hensive picture of the child’s pre\ious experiences: group activi- 
ties in which he has participated, and his share in them; individual 
interests and enterprises; significant home and community back- 
grounds and experiences. The teacher also needs to look at the data 
recorded regarding the potentialities and the present stage of de- 
velopment of each t:hild. Health factors make a difference in indi- 
vidual needs. Estimates of probable learning rate or intellectual 
status give guidance as to the nature of the at tivities from which 
he is likely to profit. Statements indicating his growth in sensitivity 
to the demands of situations, in ability to set up and use effective 
methods of work, in the use of lundamental skills and basic under- 
standings in dealing with situations, should also be studied. Analy- 
ses of growth and needs in dealing with persistent life situations 
give added insight. The teacher who is building in terms ol the 
needs of children constantly uses records. As the year progresses and 
additional data are added, records continue to serve as guides in the 
choice of experiences. 1 he record which is effective not only pro- 
vides data regarding past experiences but is a working tool through 
which present activities are interpreted. Clhaptcr VII, in the dis- 
cussion of evaluation, gives more detailed and specific suggestions 
on how such a cumulative record system might be built to be of 
greatest use. 

While each child must be guided in terms of his individual de- 
velopment, another type of background data useful in understand- 
ing him is the normal growth tendencies of children against which 
his growth can be appraised. The teacher who knows normal 
growth trends not only of the age level with which he is dealing, 
but also of children who are both younger and older, is more likely 
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to bring to a particular group of learners the depth of understand- 
ing which makes for insight into their development and concerns. 

Help in understanding the concerns of children and youth can 
also be secured by considering the typical situations which learners 
of various maturities are likely to face. The charts in the preceding 
chapter give help in recognizing these situations. As suggested, 
they can be studied to identify the persistent life situations of 
which learners’ experiences arc a part; to find related experiences 
with which learners should be helped to deal; to suggest areas in 
which competence and understanding are lacking and the kinds of 
experiences through which they miglit be gained; to suggest experi- 
ences with which learners are dealing but with which they have not 
been helped; to suggest experiences in which home, school, and 
community should be supplementing one another’s efforts. 

Selecting Curriculum Experiences 

Not all situations faced by children and youth can become part 
of their school curriculum. Even if this were possible, it would not 
be profitable. The function of the school is to supplement, expand, 
and give help in situations where that help is most needed, and 
where it ran best contribute to balanced growth in ability to deal 
both with present problems and with the persistent life situations 
of whi( h they are a part. What principles can the teacher use as 
guides or criteria as he and his learners choose curriculum experi- 
ences and decide how to explore them? As the point of view under- 
lying this study has been discussed in earlier chapters, general bases 
for choice have been indicated. These merit elaboration at this 
point, with special reference to the way they would function in 
actual practice. An important consideration is that the criteria 
which follow must operate together. Final choice of curriculum 
experiences rests on the application of all of the criteria. 

What Meaning Does the Experience Have 
for These Learners? 

This is the first question ^chich must be asked in deciding on 
the importance of any situation for the school curriculum. The 
first section of this chapter suggests ways of identifying the ex- 
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pressed needs and interests of learners as well as those about 
which they are inarticulate. Attention can be given to controls 
which they do not have and to areas in which they are seeking fur- 
ther experience as they go about the daily activities of the class- 
room, the home, the community. ^Vhat are they trying to do, but 
cannot manage? What do their comments reveal about areas in 
which they lack experience or understanding? What questions do 
they ask? What do they bring to school about which they ask for 
information and lielp? Questions such as these help to identify 
areas in which further growth is needed and the meanings which 
these areas have for the learners. 

The point of view presented suggests that concerns and interests 
with which the learner is finding no adequate help should become 
part of the school curriculum. This is true whether the concern is 
named by the learner or is unexpressed, whether lasting or transi- 
tory, whether within the maturity level at which the learner can 
achieve real growth or at a level demanding understandings beyond 
those which he is capable of grasping at his present stage of develop- 
ment. From the mental hygiene standpoint alone, a learner who is 
struggling wdth something beyond his present controls, or who is 
engrossed in an interest of immediate and very great concern, needs 
to have some recognition given to his problem in order to free him 
to deal with others. 

In the situations for which adequate help is not being received 
the real problem is that of determining what place the experience 
should have in the school curriculum in terms of the meaning it has 
for the given group of learners. Some situations will be deab. with 
quickly and in general terms, others will be explored thoroughly 
over a long period of time, still others will be deferred for extended 
later study. To satisfy what the child is seeking and to help him 
grow maximally will mean that some experiences will involve 
direct teaching, others incidental guidance, while still others will 
be developed primarily through non-s( hool activities, where the 
home or other agencies are better equipped to give the help needed. 

In deciding in which of these general ways an experience will be 
treated, the teacher must consider what meaning the experience 
actually has or can hold for learners. While it is always the respons- 
ibility of those guiding the educative process to help learners to see 
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aspects of the problem of which they are not aware, this is done as 
the new aspect is legitimately related to their purposes. At least 
three questions need to be raised. A first question is the meaning 
the situation has for the learner in terms of the insight he brings 
to it. Attention must be given to the maturity of the learner and 
to his ability to profit from a more extended study of his problem. 
There will be times when very vital concerns will be adequately 
met by a few general suggestions. The little child questioning the 
need for drinking milk is not ready, in terms of his maturity and 
the meaning the situation has for him, to discuss food content and 
’'alues in terms of carbohydrates, fats, and the like. The first 
graders intrigued with a good model of a steam engine are not ready 
to undertake a scientific study of steam engines. Nor does interest 
in the miniature engine have that meaning for them. Opportuni- 
ties to manipulate the model, to become familiar with pictures of 
trains, to talk a little about kinds of engines they have seen, to tell 
about their travel experiences, and to consider various common 
means of travel are more appropriate curriculum experiences. 
Even the adolescent, whose mental maturity permits him to bring 
practically adult consideration to any situation, cannot be expected 
to reach sound conclusions regarding such social problems as the 
function of government in the national economy or American for- 
eign policy. Although sensitive to social problems, able to appraise 
facts and to consider major issues and points of v>''w and the need 
for expert help, the adolescent must be helped to become aware of 
the dangers in making final judgments in areas in which one does 
not have the needed experience and background. 

A second question which should be asked in considering the 
meaning which a situation has for learners is how far logical expla- 
nations and more information will be helpful in the situation. For 
example, little can be done by way of study to help the child who 
has lost a pet, who is lonesome for his father away on a business trip, 
who needs to share with others his joy over a playmate’s return or 
his excitement about a new bicycle for his birthday. .Similarly, ex- 
tended study of the causes of v cather conditions will not contribute 
much to the well-being of the class frustrated because rain has 
caused a greatly anticipated trip to be postponed, nor will a lengthy 
investigation of the reasons for laws restricting the activities of 
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minors do much to help a tenth grade gjroup recover from its disap- 
pointment in finding that tlie local curfew regulations will restrict 
the number of activities possible at its Christmas party. What is 
needed in these cases is security, understanding, reassurance, and 
suggestions as to how best to meet the immediate situation. For 
some high school groups the study of yontli needs and how they are 
being dealt with locally might become an area of study after the 
immediate problem of the party had been met. Howxver, if this 
was undertaken it would be because the point of real concern and 
meaning to the group had changed. 

The third question is the extent to which the concern is a transi- 
tory interest or one which is more lasting. Bring anything which is 
different into either elementary or high school classes and a group 
of children will cluster around raising questions. This does not 
indicate that each such show of interest should be seized upon to 
suggest that learners follow up the interest with a seiies of related 
explorations. Many times the initial satisfaction of curiosity is suffi- 
cient. However, when children respond to a new interest with 
searching questions and comments suggesting further activity, it 
may well be followed up and tested in terms of the other criteria. 
“Where did it come from?“ “How did it grow like that?” “That’s 
what we were reading last week!” “Wouldn’t it help us if we found 
out more about it?” “Could the group interested in plants tell us 
more about this one?” Questions such as these, drawing upon and 
expanding present interests, give reassurance that the expressed 
concern also represents an area worth further time. The obviously 
transitory interest, on the other hand, may well be dealt with 
quickly by listening to what is said, by giving the requested help 
or answer. 

Within a class group a situation will have different meanings for 
individual members of the group. There will be differences in in- 
sight and in what the learner seeks from the particular experience. 
In an adolescent group just beginning to smoke, Jim’s real concern 
may be to find ways of meeting parental objections; Bob, who over 
a period of years has had to give attention to health factors, may seek 
reliable data in this area; while Mary is debating how to meet the 
reactions of the “gang” if she does not join them in smoking. Jim’s 
maturity, general ability, and insight permit him to include in his 
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Study an initial consideration of ways of checking on the validity of 
an experimental study. Mary, on the other hand, may at this stage 
of her development )e able only to carry her study to the point 
of comparing the results of different investigations and noting the 
consensus of opinion. It is a part of both the art and the excitement 
of teaching to provide for these differences in meaning which a 
common experience may hold for the different members of a class 
group.- Whether these differences are such as to call for individual 
rather than group study suggests another criterion to be considered 
in the selection of experiences.* 

What Does the Experience Contribute 
to Growth in Ability to Deal 
with Persistent Life Situations? 

In considering the meaning which a situation has or can have for 
learners the teacher also thinks about the contribution which can 
be made to gi(/Wth in ability to deal with persistent life situations. 
Problems are chosen or rejected, made much of or treated briefly, 
used as the basis for extended study or dealt with mainly in terms 
of immediate practical solutions, dependent on tlie relationship the 
teac her sees between the present problem and its potential contri- 
bution to one or more persistent life situations of which it is a part. 
The teacher’s concern is always with meeting present needs in the 
way that will make lor the most effective growth in ability to meet 
new situations. 

Kxperiences which (ontribute only to the immediate and in 
whic h little growth is needed for the succ essful meeting of the situa- 
tion may have a place in the curriculum if they are a compelling 
inteiest, but a place accorded them in terms of the giowth they 
provide. A class whic h has had many experiences in entertaining 
parents docs not stop deling so because a fairly high degree of com- 
petence is attained. However, the third or fourth time this situa- 
tion is met all hands turn to the practical problem of doing it as 
effectively as possible and the weeks of planning and study which 
were appropriate the first time are no longer included. The needs 
in this situation have been n et when the party has been given, the 
program put on, the parents entertained. Teacher and learners are 

* See also p. 519. » Sec also p. 318. 
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governed in their activities by the nature of the problem. Mainte- 
nance of present skills through repeated practice is an important 
aspect of growth but intensive study of the problem is again called 
for only wlien some new demand, hitherto not met by the learners, 
arises. 

As the situations faced by the group are studied, the teacher seeks 
to identify those which call for an extension of ability to deal with 
one or more of the persistent problems of living. Contrast two 
interests of a fifth grade, one in new developments in jet propulsion 
and the other in learning more about an interstate trucking fleet 
recently routed through the town. While both concerns might be 
given some consideration, the latter is the problem which probably 
should be developed more fully with this group. In addition to the 
persistent life situations having to do with the harnessing of power 
and with new means of transportation there are those of trade 
relations and securing effective distribution of goods. The former 
problem, however, might be developed quite fully with a high 
school group for whom the study might contribute to such addi- 
tional persistent life situations as using resources in keeping with 
social values and encouraging technological advance. These illus- 
trations should not be interpreted to mean that the number of per- 
sistent life situations to which the immediate situation can make a 
contribution is the most significant factor. The extent to which the 
learners can grow with reference to the given life situation in terms 
of their maturity and the extent to which the area of growth is 
crucial for them at the time are equally important. 

Does the Experience Contribute to 
Balanced Development? 

The need for educational expeiicnccs which provide for growth 
in all major life situations has been pointed t(j in earlier discussions. 
This suggests the third criterion to be considered in selecting and 
developing curriculum experiences. For example, an eighth grade 
in a rural consolidated school may be ecjually eager to know about 
new^ developments for preventing soil erosion which are being tried 
out in their community and new developments in radio and tele- 
vision being used in the local radio station. If previous experiences 
of this group have included extended exploration of the latter and 
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little about the conservation of natural resources, except for the 
time spent in the fourth grade investigating existing regulations 
about destroying bir-^i^’ nests and picking wild flowers, the soil ero- 
sion problem may be judged the more important. Provision then 
would be made for tliis problem to be studied as intensively as the 
maturity of the group warrants. This does not mean, however, that 
the recent events in the local radio station would be entirely neg- 
lected. Building on the previous backgrounds, groups or individu- 
als for whom radio is a special interest might follow developments 
and make pciiorlic reports. The choice of the area to be studied 
more fully is based upon the amount of competence already ac- 
quired. Understanding of radio, as well as of soil erosion, might 
have been extended for this group, but balanced growth indicates 
the need to extend competence to all major areas. 

Balanced growth does not, however, mean equal growth in all 
areas every year. Individual differences in interests and abilities 
make this impossible as well as undesirable. Nor does provision for 
balanced growth necessarily mean including in the curriculum of a 
given year one or more separate situations in each of the major 
areas of persistent life situations. It is not necessary to select one 
problem which includes study of the ways in which people secure 
goods and services, a second on how people work together, and a 
third on the health needs of individuals. A single situation — per- 
haps a study of existing health and safety provisions in a local fac- 
tory or the problem of purchasing needed foou lor a class party — 
can contribute to all three aspects of growth. 

Are Similar Experiences Being Provided or 
Can They Be Better Provided in Home 
and Community Situations? 

Stress has already been laid on the interlocking relationship be- 
tween home, school, and community in the guidance of learners in 
meeting and dealing with problems of everyday living. Situations 
which are already being given considerable positive help in home 
or community arc not usually as important for the school program 
as those which are not receiving such attention. On the other hand, 
home and community problems with which the learner is not 
receiving adequate help may well become the responsibility of the 
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school. The teacher in guiding learners must become acquainted 
with home and community backgrounds to know which experi- 
ences should become the major responsibility of the school and to 
know how to coordinate the efforts of different educational agencies 
helping the child meet and deal with situations of everyday life. 

Including in the school curriculum experiences with which 
learners do not receive adequate help in home or community docs 
not necessarily mean duplicating the community activity in the 
school environment. Such experiences as the school store, bank, 
newspaper, “city” council, a cooperative, have a place in the school 
curriculum only when the need for them is genuine and inherent in 
the school situation. If the frequenting of a candy shop at recess 
brings with it the problems of crossing a heavily trafficked street 
and overindulgence in cheap candies, the school may well consider 
with learners the need for a snack bar in the school. This may be 
the beginning of a store financially underwritten by the school or a 
store developed as a cooperative. Eac h experience included in a 
curriculum based u[)on the situations of everyday living must be 
dealt with as the reality of the situation demands. What is known 
about learning and the range of situations faced daily by every indi- 
vidual give no quarter to “play acting.” 

Is the Experience a Matter for Individual 

or Group Study? 

In helping learners select experiences, the teacher looks toward 
the growth of the individuals within the group through both 
individual activities and those of the group as a whole. Normally, 
among the ongoing activities of the classroom — chosen with the cri- 
teria outlined in this section in mind — will be one or more in which 
the class is working as a unit, perhaps one or two which are the 
concern of the entire group with individuals or small groups work- 
ing on sp>ecial parts of the problem, several more in which smaller 
groups are actively engaged, and some which individual children 
are pursuing without reference to the rest of the class. Choice of 
experiences involves consideration of those which meet the needs of 
the class as a whole, of small groups, and of individuals. 

One of the basic persistent problems of a democracy is that of 
working effectively as a group member. Some values can best be 
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realized through common experiences. The situations on which 
the entire class works will be those of conc ern to the whole group, 
or to a large part of it. Not all members oi a class of thirty or forty 
will have equal contern in the given situation foi it will have dif- 
terent meaning lor individuals in terms of their matuiity and back- 
ground of experien( es. Nevertheless it is possible and important to 
identify situations in whic li all are to some extent involved. Adjust- 
ments- can be made for differences in concern, ability, and interest 
by making provision for individuals to work on special aspects of 
the situation. "I he child with limited reading ability may not be 
able to use many resource maleiials other than pictorial data; his 
( oniribution for the present may be in finding needed illustrative 
material. The child with limited intellectual ability may make his 
contribution to problems having to do with technological advance 
through the explanation of (lie more simple machines. The high 
sc hool )CJiuh who is especially interested in biography may make his 
coiitribiiiit)!! to a study of technological advance thrcjugh a careful 
study of men and women contributing signihcantly to that advance. 
For some the major contribution to growth may be in increased 
ability to w(jrk cooperatively and effectively with others. In a sixth 
grade there may be a number of pupils who have had very little 
cliance to become acejuainted with the important services per- 
formed by their city government, others who have had some ac- 
ciuaintance with the city council but who have not been aware of 
the prc^blems of safeguarding the health of r* ommunity, and a 
third group who have a consuming desire to know more about the 
operation of various kinds of modern machines. Such varied needs 
may be met by a study of plans for enlarging the city’s water supply, 
by investigating the way the city disposes of garbage and sewage, or 
by taking a share in a community drive for fly and mosquito con- 
trol. Each group may become responsible for that aspect of the 
study in which it has special interest or special need for further un- 
derstanding. All come together to use their findings for joint con- 
sideration of the problem, each group adding something to its pres- 
ent knowledge about the areas in which the others took leadership. 
Separate experiences need not necessarily be selected in order to 
meet adequately the several different needs of members of the 
group. 
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In addition to these all-group problems the curriculum should 
provide for situations faced by individuals or small groups to be 
explored intensively by those concerned. Individual talents must 
have their place in the school curriculum. So must special needs for 
abilities and skills. Within the class also will be individuals who 
have special interests which are not receiving suflicient encourage- 
ment in the home or community. The teacher must help learners 
to identify both their individual concerns and their interests in the 
situations of concern to the entire group. 

Is the Experience Best Met by Direct or 
by Incidental Teaching? 

Some growth comes about much more effectively through inci- 
dental teaching than it does through extended study; some by a 
gradual extension of a concept through frequent use in new situa- 
tions rather than through teaching many aspects at a given time. 
One would rarely, for instance, devote a long period of time to a 
unit on how to plan one’s method of work. This activity is a daily 
concern and children learn bit by bit as they use the process to solve 
new problems. It is possible, however, that a twelfth grade inter- 
ested in the preparation which precedes meetings of the United 
Nations might well take several weeks to consider what planning 
means in national and international settings. In this, all that they 
have learned through practical experience in their school activi- 
ties would have a bearing. I’he variety of persistent life situations 
indicated in the analysis in Chapter V, not to mention the number 
of immediate daily life situations indicated in relation to them, may 
well seem overwhelming until the teacher realizes how much inter- 
relationship there is and how many times a few minutes’ help with 
one problem, through either direct or incidental teaching, also con- 
tributes to several others. 

The foregoing criteria are guides in determining the nature and 
place of experiences in the curriculum. In terms of answers made 
to the following questions the teacher identifies situations most im- 
portant for the growth of his learners. 

Are there aspects of their daily activities in which they display little 
competence — individual capacities needed to meet more complex 
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situations; inadequate social relationships; environmental factors 
and forces which they need to control? 

What meaning can the experience have for these learners — in relation 
to their maturity and insight; in relation to expressed as well as 
unexpressed needs and interests? 

What are the relationships between the immediate problem and the 
persistent life situations in which growth is needed? 

What kinds of growth are needed for balanced development — in areas 
in which there has been little growth; in areas in which few situa- 
tions have been encountered? 

What situations are they trying to handle, as individuals or as groups, 
in which little or no guidance from any source is being given — 
home or community activities which are not guided; aspects of 
school activities which arc not usually regarded as a part of the 
curriculum? Are learning experiences in the given area reinforced 
or negated as met in home, school, and community? 

What situations do they face as a group — community problems in 
which they want to share or about which they need information; 
obligations to the whole school which must be carried out; prob- 
lems connected with the smooth running of the classroom; reported 
national or world events they want to explore; other group con- 
cerns? 

What individual or small group interests or needs are there — special 
talents which should be developed; interests in special fields; skills 
which are not adequate for everyday needs; situations which are 
avoided because needed competence is lacking? 

Is the expel ience best met by direct or by incidents i Leaching? 


Guiding School Experiences 

Tlie guidance of activities through which situations will be ex- 
plored becomes the next problem faced by teacher and learners 
once the decision has been made as to which concerns are to become 
part of the school curriculum. 

A Definition of the Unit of Work 

In the sense that the curriculum developed with learners will 
consist of unified experiences there will be units of work or experi- 
ence units. The unit or unity of the study will depend, however, 
upon the situation actually faced. Units of work in the sense of 
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projects in which children try to carry forward work which has little 
or no meaning for them, or projects in which they explore all re- 
lated areas of a subject regardless of their relevance to the immedi- 
ate experience, would not be a part of this concept of curriculum 
development. For example, children planning a school garden 
would be helped to gather information and develop skills needed 
to carry out their plans effectively. I'his would not mean that the 
gardening situation would become the basis for study of orange 
crops in California or the growing of wheat in the Midwest. Teach- 
ers and learners together determine what is relevant and what is 
extraneous to the problem at hand. Several of the principles sug- 
gested as criteria for deciding upon the appropriateness of the situ- 
ation as part of the school program also apply here. Information 
which does not actually contribute to the solution of the problem 
as the learners face it, although important for closely related prob- 
lems, may not be appropriate. Information which learners have 
already acquired through previous experiences will be drawn on, 
but not retaught. Understandings beyond the maturity level of the 
group have no place. The art of sensing the learner’s real problem 
is the art of good teaching. Basically it is a matter of putting the 
child before subject matter. A question raised, a comment made, a 
revealing action, become the clue to understanding the child, never 
the excuse to “expose” him to predetermined content. To know 
when to develop and when to hold back, to know what to discard 
and what to keep, all this is a part of the task. 

The same quality of unity which comes from defining a problem, 
laying plans to solve it, and successfully carrying out those plans 
should be found in every school experience. It is as impoitant for 
the child learning the formal steps in long division to kn<nv what he 
is trying to do, why he is carrying on. the particular activities he has 
undertaken, and when he has reached his goal as it is for the class 
group to feel a sense of satisfaction wh^n it completes several weeks’ 
study of the nature of cameras and how pictures are taken. The 
unit of experience, when defined this way, is the series of closely 
related activities needed to meet any situation fared by learners. It 
is not a special type of activity applied or used in .selected situations 
or areas of study. It is a concept which applies equally to all aspects 
of the curriculum. 
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Determining How Many Experiences Should Be Carried 
forward Simultaneously and the Length of Time 
to Be Spent on Each 

The number of experiem es which are carried forward within the 
day or week will vaiy with individuals and groups. Just as the nor- 
mal course of events in a day of any person’s life is made up of a 
variety of activities, so several areas of study may be carried forward 
in the course ol a school day. As in everyday living, only occasion- 
ally will there be a single unit of experience occupying the com- 
plete attciuion ol l(Mrners. One “unit” is not necessarily completed 
before another can be begun. It is quite possible, for instance, for 
a group to undertake a scries of activities related to the lost and 
found depaitnient of the school at the same time as they arc making 
a study of the essentials of a good school lunch, are completing the 
prodiu tion of a play for the school assembly, and arc following the 
campaigns n'i a presidential election. All four may call for inten- 
sive f)arallel study. Tlie number of experiences to be carried for- 
ward at any given time will be determined by the number of differ- 
ent coru erns which arc significant for the group of learners at that 
time. When tlie number exceeds that with which the group is able 
to deal satisfactorily at one time a new situation is introduced — a 
situation which is persistent throughout life — that of choosing 
those demands whit h will be given a preferred place and of decid- 
ing when and how the others will be dealt with. Tl ose not selected 
for immediate intensive study may be deferred to a later time, re- 
ferred to one or more individuals, or developed just far enough to 
meet the immediate problem. 

Choice of experiences need not be made with a view to providing 
extended study of every situation selected. Nor need it be made in 
terms of definite periods of time. The amount of time spent in the 
study of one situation and the way in which that time is distributed 
will vary with individuals and groups. A class which offers to 
publish the school paper faces an obligation that extends for the 
entire school year. Many persistent life situations will be consid- 
ered in the course of the year’s work on such a project, sometimes 
involving a decision taking a few minutes, sometimes a study lasting 
a number of days. A group concerned with the local government 
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may well return to the study of governmental activities at various 
times during the school year as situations of concern or potential 
concern to them arise. This might mean several weeks’ exploration 
of the problems of community sanitation at one time, discussion of 
the wisdom of existing traffic laws at another, and study of the 
methods and purposes of taxation at still another. In either ele- 
mentary or high sc liool a problem might be met requiring a semes- 
ter’s study of a given content field. On the other hand, many valu- 
able learnings may come horn rather short individual or group in- 
vestigations of current interests. The length of time given to each 
problem, as well as the number studied at one time, then, will be 
determined by the demands of the situations themselves in terms 
of the meanings they can have for the learners. 

Planning with Learners 

Children and youth, in this concept of curricui'im development, 
share in planning their activities. Reference has already been made 
to cooperative planning as a persistent life problem in our demo- 
cratic society and to its importance in assuring that learners’ pur- 
poses are not lost sight of as the study proceeds. 

In this planning process, both with learners and before direct 
work with them, teacher guidance is a vital clement. Before plan- 
ning with a group the teacher does advance planning by way of con- 
sidering the guidance which will best help the learners to grow in 
dealing with situations of everyday life. He then brings to the work 
with children or youth his best judgment as to the possible values of 
the experience for them. To do this means considering first the 
questions that were raised in connection with the choice of experi- 
ences: What balance of activities and experience will it give, over 
the day, over a longer period of time; does it represent an area in 
which learners need added experience: what are the persistent life 
situations which seem to be involved; is it a matter which should be 
the concern of the entire group, or is it more appropriately a special 
project for one or two individuals; is it an area in which home and 
community are already making strong contributions: what are its 
potential contributions to learners’ growth in the light of other 
needs? From answers to questions such as these come judgments 
which guide the teacher’s decisions as to the nature of the explora- 
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tion which should be encouraged when he faces the situation with 
his learners. These are the judgments that guide his thinking as he 
helps his group consider whether a situation can be dealt with 
quickly and casually in the course of discussion, made the begin- 
ning of extended study, deferred until a later date, or met with little 
or no additional exploration. 

To the planning process the teacher also brings his best insight 
as to what might he involved in a satisfying study of the experience 
at hand. This calls for thinking through the steps that need to be 
token in dealing with the situation or problem, the kinds of activity 
which seem desirable in the light of the situation faced and the ma- 
turity and bac kground of the group. For most teachers it is helpful 
to jot down in writing a possible unfolding of the experience with 
learners, indicating the sequence of the activities which would seem 
to be best for the given group in dealing with the particular situa- 
tion. Back of this tentative plan or projection of teaching-learning 
experiences is the teacher’s consideration of previous experiences 
which could be drawn upon; of persistent life situations to which 
the study might contribute; of special needs or strengths of indi- 
viduals which should be taken into account. Consideration would 
also be given to needs for fundamental skills, to social relationships, 
to mental health factors, and to problems involving moral choice 
and responsibility which might arise either for individuals or for 
the entire gioiip. 

In addition, the teacher would give some thougnt to needed in- 
structional materials — books and other printed matter, audio-visual 
aids, community resources, equipment for construction or experi- 
mentation. Possible problems of scheduling, of securing needed 
work space, of arranging other activities to find time for the new 
endeavor, of securing balanced rest and activity, and a balance of 
types of activities also need to be given preliminary thought. 

The teacher who shares the planning of experiences with learn- 
ers cannot set up in advance a final sequence of activities to be car- 
ried out over a specified number of days or w^eeks. Unit plans, indi- 
cating the general nature and sequence of desirable activities, are 
held tentatively and used flexibly as the curriculum develops wdth 
learners. As teachers and learners plan together, suggestions from 
the group will lead to changes both in the activities themselves and 
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in the order in which they will be undertaken. Indications may also 
be given of new needs, of developing abilities, and of growing inter- 
ests. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of the guidance given to learn- 
ers depends to a large measure on how carefully possibilities and 
alternatives have been thought tlirough in advance. More teacher 
planning, not less, is indicated if effective democratic leadership is 
to be given. 

Factors such as those suggested in the preceding paragraphs are 
in the teacher’s mind as he advises with individuals and groups. 
Planning with learners means working out together in some detail 
the activities which they are going to undertake. Some plans will 
be concerned with blocking out several weeks' activities needed to 
solve a given problem, others with the smooth running of a single 
day or part of a day. 

Long-view or unit planning with learners would be done at the 
beginning of every new activity and at those points along the way 
where there is need to take stock of progress made and to revise 
plans accordingly. Time wrmld be taken at first to decide upon the 
nature of the problem — what is involved in the situation, what the 
sub-problems are. At this point botli teacher and learners offer sug- 
gestions. Normally the discussion would lead to a carefid delimita- 
tion of the area of study — a clear statement of one problem or a 
series of related cjuestions. Consideration would then need to be 
given to ways of solving tlie problem. Steps to be taken, possible 
sources of help, desirable ways of working, and tentative responsi- 
bilities of individuals or small groups would be decided tipon. On 
the basis of these decisions the group would go to work. At inter- 
vals small groups or the entire class would come together for con- 
sideration of progress and next steps. At these points both teacher 
and learners may have identified other related problems which 
need consideration. If these problems contribute to the solution 
of the original problem or help to expand it to a more comprehen- 
sive situation, ways of working on them migiit well be added to the 
original plan. If they appear to be extraneous they may be set aside 
for later study, or, if time is available, made the subjec t of separate 
investigations while the original problem is carried to its con- 
clusion. 

Day-by-day planning has two aspects, the blocking or scheduling 
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of the day’s activities and the outlining of the more specific details 
of activities for a given day’s work on each problem. As in long- 
view or unit planning the two aspects of daily planning are cooper- 
atively developed by icachcr and learners. As in the larger block 
planning, cooperative daily planning is guided by the advanced 
planning of the day’s work by the teacher — plans flexibly organized 
and modified as learners make their contribution. 

In planning for the scheduling of the day’s work thought would 
be given to the specific activities and problems which need to be 
considered for the day. How far along are individuals and groups 
on their p)art of the major projects — what time do they need; what 
difficulties have they run into? Are other activities running 
smoothly or arc they being neglected — has Peter found time for his 
painting; have the group wlto started the mural for the lunchroom 
been giving enough time to it; when are the people who promised 
to set up the acpiarium going to start, do they need other help; yes- 
terday It was rfgieed that cacli person would try to write one contri- 
bution for the school paper so that the class might choose the best — 
how far along arc the articles; what are the plans of these various 
groups and individuals to complete their work; arc there other 
things they should have thought of? Is practice in needed skills pro- 
gressing satisfactorily — have those who had trouble with new words 
in writing their letters added them to their spelling lists; has the 
group who promised to look it up found the correct form for a busi- 
ness letter; when are the people who didn’t knoi^ iiow to use sylla- 
bles in spelling going to get together? Are there any special situa- 
tions to be provided for — arc there such scheduled activities as 
health examinations, an extra assembly; what difference will the 
meeting of the chorus group make? What routine activities must 
be planned for — recreation and relaxation periods, times when spe- 
cialists are free? How can the day’s activities best be scheduled for 
the particular group of learners? 

The second aspect of daily planning represents the more detailed 
consideration of the dcvch)jjmcnt of those parts of the long-view 
plans to be carried out on the given day. The guides to this plan- 
ning are essentially the same as those governing long-view plan- 
ning: What are the immediate steps to be taken in carrying the 
work forward; which of these should be or have already been made 
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the responsibility of the whole group, of smaller groups or commit- 
tees, of individuals; what kinds of help will individuals and groups 
need, how can they best be helped with their part of the work; what 
materials are they going to need, are these materials available, how 
can they be secured? Questions such as these are asked by the 
teacher, in advance of the work with the children, for each separate 
area of work to be carried on during the day. In some cases the 
thought given to blocking out the entire experience in the long- 
view plan will foreshorten the time needed to think through plans 
for the day. In other cases such thought will need to be given to im- 
mediate next steps. 

Daily planning with children for the separate activities in the 
day’s program may take place when the schedule for the day is de- 
termined, or as each aspect of the work is undertaken. What plan- 
ning is needed depends upon the stag-' which their work has 
reached. For example, planning for the day’s woi: >11 an activity 
which is well under way may need only a brief recall of the alloca- 
tion of responsibilities or a check on progress. On the other hand, 
initial consideration of a problem will require a planning period 
long enough to draft a block plan and consider immediate next 
steps. At various stages in the study of a problem individuals, small 
groups, or the entire class may need to spend time considering how 
to get around difficulties or what steps should be taken next. The 
teacher is always faced with planning for each experience he is to 
guide, and includes in that planning provision for learners to share 
in defining the area of study and the way of work. Cooj>erative 
daily planning serves not only to project next steps but also to give 
guidance which helps learners appraise progress and foresee the 
needs of the day and the adjustments which must be made to meet 
them. 

This represents the planning process with any group of learners. 
At the high school level, if work habits have developed consis- 
tently, the group will be able to block out an initial long-term 
plan with increased facility and insight. Day-by-day planning 
should not require so much careful step-by-step work with indi- 
viduals. In the primary grades the situation will be reversed. A 
general statement of interest together with a few details may be all 
the long-term plan there is. Unit planning is in terms of the relative 
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simplicity of their problems and their maturity. But the few steps 
taken are important beginnings of growth in ability to plan. Day- 
by-day planning will be much more carefully done. The responsi- 
bility taken by the teacher for suggestions as to scheduling, provi- 
sion of materials, and help as to methods of work varies with the 
maturity of the group. 

This represents the planning process in any area, in dealing with 
any persistent life situation. Skills and special activities need to be 
planned for in the same way as do other units of work. Both indi- 
vidual and group activities call for careful planning. Even within 
One subject area the teacher in a departmental organization can 
achieve some of the same kind of growth if learners are encouraged 
to share in planning activities which grow out of their needs and 
concerns. 

Determining the Day's Schedule of Activities 

Larger time Mocks rather than many short unrelated periods 
characterize tlie piogram concerned with ex[)ericnces emanating 
from life’s activities. Exploration of the situations faced in every- 
day living cannot oc fitted neatly into narrow or uniform time 
boxes. Eor example, the fourth grade laying plans to visit the local 
airport in connection with their study of planes may need a block 
of time long enough to include giving committee reports, making 
plans for the visit in the light of these reports, and writing letters to 
make necessar)' arrangements. Shorter periods ’ ch force these 
activities to be separated may destroy the unity ot the experience. 
Or, take another fourth grade at the point at which they need to 
learn the techniques of two-digit multiplication, it might be very 
desirable to have suflicient time to come to some understanding of 
the principles involved and also to test the ability to apply these 
principles in a variety of situations. These larger time blocks allow 
a degree of flexibility that makes it possible to stay with one activity 
for a long period of time when the problem demands it, or to under- 
take a variety of tasks when this is more profitable. They also pro- 
vide for individual differences in time needed to carry out activi- 
ties and responsibilities common to the gxoup as a whole, or to pur- 
sue special interests. 

The preceding section has suggested that the process of schedul- 
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ing and program planning should also be viewed in the light of the 
learning experiences it can afford to children and youth. Planning 
and budgeting time, knowing how to aitack a problem and lay out 
a method of work are fundamental problems of living in our so- 
ciety. I.earners should have an active part in planning the use of 
their time. They should be lielped to consider a time schedule as 
both a guide and a definite commitment, to evaluate what is in- 
volved in making changes in plans, to plan ways of achieving their 
purposes without breaking schedules that serve the convenience of 
many others. Through sharing in building a schedule they grow in 
ability to estimate how much time will be needed for a given activ- 
ity, to recognize the value of budgeting time, to meet cmergeiL ies, 
and to assume responsibility for using time efficiently in carrying 
out plans. 

How do such programs look in practice? The following reports 
the day’s activities of one fifth grade. 


What Appeared on 
Classroom Blackboard 


What Took Place 


9 : 00 - 11:00 

Discuss store problems 

a. Overdrawn accounts 
of customers 

b. Size of orders to place 

c. Inability to handle 
groups of customers 
quickly 


1 his group was responsible for the store 
in which the entire school bought such 
supplies as paper, pencils, notebooks, 
ciayons, erascis, and the like. 

I hc discussion considered such items as 
steps the store management could take to 
prevent checks being returned by the 
school bank, marked “No funds"; how 
the entire school population could be 
made aware of their responsibility in this 
matter; how to estimate, througli the 
records of preceding years, the amount of 
merchandise likely to be needed and the 
value of ordering these supplies in quan- 
tity; the failure to serve people quickly 
due to inability to make out sales slips 
and lack c^f speed in adding sale amounts. 
After the discussion, which lasted 
about an hour, the class broke into sev- 
eral groups — the store management to 
study the records of sales for the past 
years, some members to practice on im- 
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proving addition skills, others to work on 
speed ol legible writing, others to draft a 
eommunication to be sent to all cus- 
tomers regarding overdrawn accounts, 
and still another group to continue post- 
ing store accounts. 

Some members of the group returned to 
iheir classroom for mid-morning lunch at 
11 : 20 . 


11:30-1:00 

individual work 


riiis period was used in a variety of ways 
by individuals. John and Mary con- 
tinued the posting of store accounts. Sue 
worked in the school library on a special 
report she was to make to the group at 
the end of the week. Jim gave time to 
rewriting the story he wished to submit 
lor the next issue of the school paper. 
Kight members of the group worked with 
their teacher to improve their ability to 
outline materials read. Later in the 
period six others w'orked with \fiss John- 
son on problems of note- taking. Five 
others spent most of the period in the 
studio working on a mural. Several spent 
part of the time doing leisure reading, 
and Bobby, who had just returned to 
s( hool after an illness, spent the first hour 
of the period resting -i an adjoining 
room. 


1 :00-2:()0 Most of the children went to the cafeteria 

for lunrh. Since weather permitted, the 
* gioup spent time after lunch out of doors. 

A lew returned to their room to play 
games or rest. 


2:00-3:30 1 group had been considering the wel- 

lare ageiu) to which they would con- 
niscussing use to make of u ibntc the money made at the paper 
money made at paper Such agencies as the following had 

\icrn mentioned — March of Dimes, Red 
Cioss, international relief agencies, local 
community chest. Individuals and small 
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groups had volunteered to report on the 
work of each of these agencies in terms of 
specific questions which the group as a 
whole desired to have answered. 

3:30-4:00 At this period the group as a whole dis- 

, cussed the areas which should be con- 

Planning for the next .ijered on the day following and the time 

that seemed to be needed for cacli. 


As the group planned for the following day it was agreed that it 
would be necessary to spend practically all day, other than time for 
lunch and some recreation, on painting stage sets to meet the emer- 
gency of having to give their play in assembly a week in advance of 
the time originally planned. The program for this group for the 
next day was, accordingly, a very different one. On the board one 
found the following memorandum: 

9:00-11:00 Stage sets 

11:00-11:30 Outdoors and mid-inorning lunch 
1 1 : 30- 1 :00 Stage sets 
1:00- 2:00 Lunch and rest 
2:00- 3:30 Stage sets 
3:30- 4:00 Planning 


It was a tired but satisfied group that came together in smocks at 
three-thirty to check on progress and make plans for next stej)s. 

Two very different daily programs guided the two successive days 
of work for this fifth grade — programs determined by the needs of 
the individuals and the group as a whole, programs made up of 
activities of concern to the group, programs guided by a teacher 
who over the weeks and months checked for balanced growth on 
the part of each individual. 

The same qualities characterize the program of the high school 
working on the same basic principles of curriculum development. 
The following is a daily schedule of an eleventh grade group. 


8:30-11:30 

Core program — Con- 
tinue discussion of evalu- 
ation of the soundness of 
sources of information 


This was one of a series of discussions 
that grew out of widely divergent news- 
paper editorials discussing the same spe- 
cific incident. Starting with considera- 
tion of how to tell what influences are 
most likely to be reflected in the policy 
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of a paper and how to evaluate the sug- 
gestions of editorials, the group was ex- 
tending its discussion to include how to 
interpret propaganda, what sources pro- 
vide reliable information, how to use the 
materials from various agencies of con- 
sumer research, and the nature and 
authenticity of advertising. The three- 
hour period included group discussion, 
listening and reacting to two reports, and 
committee work on other reports and 
aspects of the problem yet to be con- 
sidered. 


11 : 30 - 12:30 
Physical education 

12 : 30 - 1:30 

Lunch 


During this two-hour period the class 
group divided into sections according to 
special interests and abilities. Members 
were to be found in the art studio, the 
science laboratory, the commercial de- 
paitmeni, the music studio, in foreign 
language and mathematics classes. 

I’his is flexible but not haphazard programing. Planning is an 
integTal part of the proi ess of scheduling; but the responsibility for 
planning has been shifted from more oi less remote administrative 
control to the persons most concerned with carrying out the pro- 
gram — children and youth, and teachers who are working with 
them. 

Exploring a Group Problem 

The activities that are undertaken as a group problem is ex- 
plored, and the teacher’s part in guiding those activities are best 
suggested through a look at several situations as they actually de- 
veloped with children. For purposes of comparison, activities in a 
first, a sixth, and a tenth giade arc included. No one description 


1 : 30 - 3:30 

Elective courses and ac 
tivities 
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tells the whole story. Tliey are merely illustrative of one problem 
or unit of work in the total process; other activities weie goinff on 
during the same day and the situations described are only fragments 
of the work for the scho(d year. 

These are teat hers reporting. No specific experience can actu- 
ally be duplicatetl in another situation. Those who study the fol- 
lowing descriptions t^f learners in action will not find practices 
which they can adopt completely for their own needs. Cliuriculum 
development, as described in this report, is a creative undertaking 
for it is dealing with life. The quality of the living always depends 
upon the individual teacher and his group. 

A First Grade Explores Shadoivs 

Joan brushed aside a curl which had fallen across her eyes. As she 
lowered her arm she chanced to see the shadow her hand threw 

against the white plaster wall. She expci imeiiicd luither, producing 
strange, amusing effects. Jack, attracted by the procedure, tried out his 
powers, ‘‘l.ook," he exclaimed, “mine is a rabbit!" Other children 
joined the contest. "You know what," said Mary, "when 1 was walking 
along Riverside Dii\e late Ncsierday afternoon, the lampposts made 
such long shadows and my shadow wms so long and skinny." "1 like to 
watch my shadow," exclaimed Dick, "sometimes it is short and fat, and, 
you know it’s funny, sometimes it’s in bark of me and someiimes in 
front." "Why don’t nou see how your shadows look when you go home 
today?" suggested the teacher. "Then look at them when you come to 
school tomorrow morning," 

'rhe following day brought eager reports and further questions from 
some children — evidence that there was readiness for and genuine inter- 
est in learning more about this aspect of the natural envirc^nmeiit. 
“Why arc our shadows different in the morning and at noon and in the 
evening?" "I know,” said Bill, "my father tc^ld me all about it. He 
showed me with a flashlight and a little doll of my sister’s why shadows 
change. The flashlight was supposed to be the sun. When he held it 
right over the little doll’s head, her shadow on the table was tiny just 
like our shadows are when the sun is overhead at noon. Then when he 
moved the flashlight to the side, her shadow was long like Mary’s was 
when she was walking home in the afternoon. I could show you if I had 
a flashlight." 

Such equipment was not available in the classroom, but Bill prom- 
ised to bring a flashlight and Clara offered her doll. The next morning 
an interested first grade watched as Bill performed his experiment. As 
he finished, questions arose from a small group, “Why don’t we have 
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shadows at nighc? What makes night and day? Why does it get dark so 
early in winter? As the teacher answered their questions, some chil- 
dren listened with rapt attention. Others wandered over to a small 
shadow screen which IV't.»y had brought to school, more concerned in 
experimenting with iniercsiing shadow effects than with science con- 
cepts for wliich they were not yet ready. The teacher, realizing this, did 
not attempt to bring them back to the science discussion. 

“I wish we had a big. big shadow screen,” said Jane, “so big that we 
could see our whole shadow. T.ast summer, some teachers studying at 
the college did some shadow plays for us. 'I'hey were awful good. They 
had a big screen taller than themselves. I wish we had a big screen like 
that.” As the group came back together to lay plans, two centers of 
ir/erest were in evidence. Rill, Clara, and several others wanted to con- 
tinue their “experiments,” while the rest of the group were concerned 
about a shadow screen. After setting a special time for the teacher to 
help the young scientists further, the group as a whole turned to the 
building of a shadow s( reen. After plans wTre laid they set to w'ork with 
hammers, saws. wood, nails, and an old sheet which Sally had brought 
to school. The “hard part” the teacher did, but there was much that 
even six-\ear cotild do — measuring and sawing the w’ood, and 
tacking the sheet cm the frame. 

New problems arise as purposes are carried out. A very strong light 
bulb and a long extension cord w^ere needed. Also, the cord must 
be properly connected. “Otheiwise you might get a short circuit and 
maybe start a fire,” exclaimed Raljjh. Safely must be an important 
factor in planning. And so they called on Mr. Rrown, the superintend- 
ent of the building. 'The boys and girls were discovering new ways in 
w'hich people can serve as resources. They were learning the use and 
value of specialization. 

And what fun they had with their shadow scrceni ilow strange and 
interesting friends looked, seen through this new medium. And what 
fun to explore its possibilities! Friends bc'came magical shadew people 
— skipping, daiuing, and inventing all sorts of humorous gestures. 
They bounced balls, tossed balloons, skipped rope, gradually moving 
from more or less random experimentation to rhythmic movement. 
Margaret suggestcTl “making up” a shadow dance and playing the part 
of Peter Pan daiuing with his shadow. Joan said they would need scmie 
music. Maybe Mrs. Barnes, their music teacher, would help to find the 
right kind. 

At this point the teacher, recognizing the possibilities for aesthetic 
development offered by this situation, encouraged the group members 
who had continued to investigate the causes of day and night and had 
given cmly casual attention to the shadow screen to return to the group. 
This they did, caught by the dramatic possibilities. When Mrs. Barnes 
learned what was wanted she asked the children to show her the kind of 
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dance it was to be. Requests came for music for their swinging rhythm 
and for bouncing balls and tossing ballons. Mrs. Barnes played Rock-a- 
Bye-Baby as Gerta rocked her doll in her arms, her fine profile and body 
silhouetted against the screen. She offered to lend some victrola records 
to use when she could not be there. 

The experience took on a new phase when Peter suggested that they 
invite the second grade to come and play shadows. Maybe they could 
have a program. “Bill could do his experiment and tell them how 
shadows are formed." “We could make up a shadow play and have 
shadow dances and rhythms." 

Now a variety of new problems arose. Entertaining others had not 
been part of the previous experience of this first grade. And teacher and 
children took time to find what was involved. After much discussion, 
plans were laid and the day set. Small committees were chosen to make 
seating arrangements, take charge of stage properties, greet the guests, 
and plan refreshments. The refreshments selected were cookies which 
the group could make. As committees were chosen, thoughtful consid- 
eration was given to the qualities needed in those selected for special 
responsibilities. Minor disputes arose when personal desires “to have 
that part" conflicted with other personal or group wishes. Guidance 
was needed when some children tended, unduly, to dominate. Learn- 
ing to work and plan with others assumed real significance. The shy, 
self-conscious child must be protected from an audience situation which 
he is not yet ready emotionally to meet, but he must be included in the 
way most appropriate and satisfying to him. 

At the close of the undertaking they talked it over, identifying 
satisfactions and suggesting improvements to be kept in mind for 
the future. And so Joan’s chance shadow play on a school room 
wall extended into the lives of many children, taking root in many 
different forms. 


A Sixth Grade Builds a Map 

The immediate problem to which this sixth grade turned its attention 
was reproducing in one corner of their classroom a large map of the 
United States. The need for the map arose when the group, concerned 
about food shortages and difficulties in transportation, began to investi- 
gate the nation's sources of raw materials and the reasons for the diffi- 
culty in moving them from place to place. “A large map," they said, 
“would help us to see it." “Can't we get one big enough that we can 
write in what we want? The printed ones are too small." “If we could 
get it really large we could jee where the rail lines go." “There's lots of 
room for it in the corner . . . our desks are all up here at the front" — 
and so the map was started. 
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Problems of group discussion faced this class from the beginning. 
Having agreed to use a 6' by 8' space in the corner of the room for the 
floor map, the first problem was how best to get the largest map possible 
in the space. Used as they were to discussion, this was a situation where 
trial and error decisions would not do. How to evaluate each proposal, 
how to test it to be sure it would work, how to answer a suggestion with 
positive proof rather than opinion, were techniques several of the group 
needed to develop further. Jean, who insisted on positive proof that a 
plan would work “before we waste all that time and paper,” held out 
for detailed planning. Paul who was greatly concerned about the accu- 
racy of the finished map backed her up. 

“We could just draw it free hand — Peter's good at copying things and 
when he finishes the outline we can help fill it in.” “No, that won’t be 
good enough, a map is supposed to he exact.” “I don’t think it would 
make too much differente.” “Yes, it would, how can you measure dis- 
tances if you don’t have them accurate.” “And if wc want to know 
about river transportation it makes an awful difference if your river 
isn’t in right.” The teacher encouraged further discussion of this point 
and helped to emphasize the value of accuracy. 

The group decided that Jean and Paul were right and that they 
would take time to lay detailed plans. Out of the series of discussions 
came the proposal that they use the school projector to throw an accu- 
rate picture of the map on their paper. Having made this decision, the 
next question was which map to use as a basis for work. This evolved 
into a lively discussion about globes and several of the more common 
types of projections. It was finally decided to use the projection in their 
atlas. In determining the size of the map consideration also had to be 
given to its placement on the floor, and a compass, which was a new 
instrument to most of the group, was suggested bv the teacher as a 
means used to determine exact directions. This was done only after 
considerable discussion as to whether it was necessary to place the map 
wdth regard for actual direction. Consideration of size also involved the 
use of simple principles of ratio and proportion and experimentation 
with the projector. Several of the group had not had previous oppor- 
tunities to handle this type of machine. Planning was completed by 
considering the delegation of responsibilities, the group itself, wdth 
teacher guidance, helping lo make decisions in terms of the special 
abilities of individuals as well as of the needs of the various members 
for new experiences. 

The map was traced and laid on the floor. Then the group turned 
back to its original problem — the nation’s sources of raw materials and 
the reasons for the difficulties faced in moving them from place to place. 
Previous information as to sources of foodstuffs was drawn upon and 
considered in relation to the problem of graphic presentation. This 
involved questions of how to show relative amounts, what symbols are 
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most appropriate, and how color might be used to make the various 
products easily seen. I'he probJeiii of what boundaries and surface 
features should be indicated if transportation was to be considered was 
also discussed in some detail. This class, in its previous experiences, had 
had very little cause to carry on a thorough investigation of the influ- 
ence of land formation on transportation and the teacher, knowing this, 
supported a more thoi ough investigation. 

Many of the unanswered problems regarding resources and their 
transportation were solved as the children developed their map and 
studied it. Consideration of the need to supplement the food supply 
with products from other countries took them into a study of world 
markets and transportation. A globe replaced the map as a reference 
when such questions of transportation arose. The map itself continued 
to be used in helping to answer casual questions and was turned to in 
earnest again, several months later, when they became concerned about 
a reported crop failure and investigated the effect of climate on the 
growth of plant and animal life — an aspect of the problem of the 
nation's food supply which had not been considered very thoroughly 
when the map was originally produced. 

Here, in the exploration of one experience of concern to them, 
the members of this sixth grade faced a variety of persistent life 
problems. At times one problem was the focus of their work; at 
other times, two or three problems engaged them at once. The de- 
gree to which individuals pursued the several aspects of the concern 
varied, depending upon their previous experiences. In the process 
the teacher, as guide, helped the group to refine and claiify their 
problem; helped to identify other needs related to the problem; 
and helped individuals to make their appropriate contribution and 
to secure the added experiences most valuable for them. 

A Tenth Grade Studies the Strike Situation in Their City 

One morning in the early winter Elaine walked into the classroom, 
where the tenth grade met for the core program, some minutes late. 
Several students spoke in chorus, “Elaine, this is the first time you have 
ever been late. Whatever is the matter?*’ She explained that she had 
walked down fourteen flights of stairs rather than ride in the elevator 
with a strikebreaker. She added, “I walked up yesterday afternoon, too. 
My sister and I walked up together and it took us about twenty minutes 
because we had to stop to rest.” 

Several other members of the group spoke up telling of their experi- 
ences with the elevator strike then in progress in the city. Joan saicl the 
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elevator in their buiJding stopped on the second floor instead of the first 
and that all she had to do was to walk one flight, get into the elevator 
and be taken up by one ot the regular operators. Jim said he had talked 
to the strikebreaker win. was running their elevator and that he had 
found out a lew facts. Among other things he learned that the men who 
regularly ran their elevators belonged to the union which had called the 
men cjut cjii strike until some cjf their demands were met; that he, the 
strikebreaker, was not a union man. Barbara said that she was afraid 
to talk to the new man running their elevator. Still another reported 
that the Negrcj elevator man in their house said that he knew whatever 
advantages were gained Irom this strike would not be fully enjoyed by 
the Negro operators. 

The teacher listened very carefully to what the youngsters were saying 
as she attempted to see that individuals had a chance to speak. A few 
c|uestions w’cre asked as various members of the class told of their per- 
sonal experiences, and as the teacher listened with almost no comment 
she sensed a genuine interest and a curiosity to know more about this 
phenomciic^n that was touching the lives of ail of them. She dccidc*cl it 
was lime for her to become a iiicire active member in the discussion. 
She tnlci the gioup she knew little about the answers to some of the 
ijtiestions they weie asking but that she thought all of them w^orking 
together cotild learn something about unions, strikes, strikebreakers, 
and living wages which would help them understand better the situa- 
tion they wc i c in. 

riie class accepted this idea and together began to plan a way of 
including this problem in their total program and a way of working 
on it. They vvxre at the time giving a great deal ol attention to the con- 
cluding phases of a study of (heal Britain which had arisen out of a 
desire to get reliable iiilormation about her relati'^nships with her 
colonial possessions, lo make a pi a ce^ for the consideration of this im- 
portant aspect ol modem living with which many of the children were 
having their fust direct coniac t, it was agreed to hold work on the other 
study until plans were laid, and then to divide the time, studying both 
simultaneously until each problem was dealt with satisfactorily. They 
thought some of the work might be done by committees, but if 
individuals wanted lo puisne some phase alone that, too, would be 
acceptable. Perhaps the fust thing to be done was to find materials 
which could be read bv the members of the group. A committee was 
formed to work with the librarian, and the teacher promised to help 
find materials. One ol the fathers knew a great deal about unions and 
labor troubles. Could he be asked to talk to them? Nfaybe two or three 
students could talk to the elevator men in the school building. They 
decided they needed to plan c.uelully the cpicstions they would ask. 
The daily newspaper would lielp. Could someone be responsible for 
clippings of news about the strike? 
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Feeling satisfied that initial working plans had been made, the group 
agreed on the next day to begin carrying them out. In her own mind 
the teacher made a note of the fact that she must begin locating material 
that afternoon, in order to guide the search tomorrow. Enough mate- 
rial was found in the school and town libraries to make a beginning and 
this was added to daily by pupils and teacher. A parent came in to talk 
to the class, and the newspaper was invaluable in helping to follow the 
progress of the strike. Elevator men of the school were consulted in 
regard to their views on the matter. 

Committees reported on their findings and these were discussed. As 
members of the group studied and listened and expressed their ideas, 
they were getting a better basis for undci standing a particular incident 
which touched their lives. Some began to sec that this incident could 
be understood only if they studied past history which made the present 
elevator strike possible. They explored such questions as the changes 
which industry had brought about in relationships between employer 
and employee, the beginning and development of labor unions, and the 
development of methods of arbitration leading eventually to the pass- 
age of labor laws. Teacher and students together read and discussed the 
Wagner Labor Act and its importance in the present crisis. They found 
also that they had to know what wages were paid to elevator operators, 
and what rent and other living costs these operators had to meet. Some 
individuals discovered that their parents paid for rent alone the full 
wages received by elevator operators. 

There was evidence that the youngsters were beginning to realize 
there were many organized groups playing a part in life around them. 
Walter, who had been accustomed to being driven to school in a private 
car, had had to ride to school on the public bus because the garage men 
were out on strike. Charles, son of a manufacturer, said his father 
belonged to an association which helped factory owners protect their 
interests. He told the group that his father and other men had built 
and equipped the factory, that it was they who furnished the jobs, and 
that he thought the owmers had a right to decide upon the wages paid. 
Teacher and students together questioned the basis on which such a 
sweeping generalization could be made. Several girls recalled the fact 
that their families bought groceries at the cooperative store in the 
neighborhood. Previous home and community experiences were drawn 
upon to interpret the present situation. In the series of discussions 
which followed, opinions expressed w^ere challenged and individuals 
were encouraged to test personal experiences against the findings of 
authoritative sources. 

One boy continued his study of labor unions and their origin 
weeks after the class had turned to a different experience. This was 
only the beginning of an extended series of experiences, for Edgar’s 
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interest in labor unions was still strong in the twelfth grade. Some 
of the ideas developed appeared in paintings done by a few of the 
students during free periods, figures with great loads on their backs, 
pickets marcliing up and down, a fight between a union operator 
and a strikebreaker (one youth had seen such a fight in his own 
building). Elaine continued to walk fourteen fliglits twice daily 
during the two weeks’ strike period. This was an intellectual and 
emotional experience whidi continued with high interest for about 
four weeks. CiUriosities had been to some extent satisfied and these 
young people had grown in their understandings of some of the 
socio-economic factors affecting their lives. 

In schools and in classrooms like these, children and youth are 
carrying on the business of group living. As they plan with each 
other and with the teacher, as they execute their plans, create, take 
on responsibility, make choices and judgments, arrive at decisions, 
they lie learning and growing. The individual teachers, to a large 
extent, assume responsibility for the direction of growth and for 
the development of the ( urriculuin through which desired growth 
may be achieved. Selecting and guiding experiences in a curricu- 
lum, the basis of whidi is respect for human beings and faith in 
their capacity for growth, is necessarily a dynamic: procccss. 

A backward glance over the several groups at work suggests es- 
sential characteristics of curriculum experiences as they develop 
with learners. Each experience started with a ve: ; pecific problem 
aiising directly out of tlic needs c^r interests of learners but recog- 
ni/cd by teachers as contributing to needed areas of growth. Learn- 
ers and teacher tc^gether were active in the development of the ex- 
perience. Learners lelt free to make proposals regarding proce- 
dure and desired results. Teachers in turn contributed their best 
judgment and mature experience regarding possibilities and im- 
plications which learners did not see. New areas were entered as 
other aspects of the imniediatc situation took on meaning for in- 
dividuals and for the group. In each case work on the immediate 
concern contributed to a growing undei standing of a number of 
persistent life situations, each calling for an extension of under- 
standings and skills. The curriculum which the reader secs develop- 
ing in these illustrations reflects goals reaching into the future and 
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provides within its very nature the flexibility which is necessary if 
young people are to learn how to react to change and use it for 
growth. 

Equally significant is the use made of past experiences and pres- 
ent abilities. In each situation past experience was drawn upon to 
meet the present problem, but not merely repeated. Children who 
remembered how something similar had been done before con- 
tributed that to the plans. Out of what the group knew came the 
problems which they yet had to solve. If the activities of individuals 
and small groups are noted, it will also be discovered that special 
abilities were called upon and that special needs were taken into 
account. 

The interrelatedness of the forces which affect gp^owth should be 
recogni/cd. Parents, teachers, friends of the same age, and people 
and forces of expanding social life affect what happens in the 
school, 'riicre arc no general “units on the conijiiiMnity*’ as such in 
the scJiools to which the illustrations introduce us. But there is 
frequent use of community resources and there is assumption that 
the school has its part to play in and with the community. And at 
times there are units on specilic problems or situations in the 
community. The teachers lecognized that it is the learner in his 
society whom they are teaching. 

Still another important characteristic is that conventional pat- 
terns have yielded to natural ways of working. The problem or 
situation itself is made the determiner of the nature of the activi- 
ties engaged in. For example, in none of the situations discussed 
did the children use a set form of recording activities, through indi- 
vidual notebooks or a class log. Notes, however, were essential for 
the small groups delegated to obtain special information to be re- 
ported back to the class. As with other aspects of the development 
of activities, notes were kept because they had a functional part to 
play in the development of the activity. They were not ends in 
themselves. To take another example, no “culminating experi- 
ence*’ in the sense of some all-inclusive final activity which reviews 
and summarizes a unit of work was uniformly in evidence. The 
culmination came when the problem was solved. The primary 
children satisfied their curiosity about the sun in relation to shad- 
ows and turned to shadow plays. The culmination of this second 
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problem came as they ♦ tertained another class. The sixth grade 
finished its map and p acceded to use it. For Edgar, work stiirted in 
the tenth grade was still continuing in the twelfth. The culminat- 
ing activity of a unit of experience, in this concept, becomes that 
which legitimately marks the solution of the problem or the han- 
dling of the situation. In some cases it may be a play, an exhibit, 
or some other way of sharing the work with other classes, if that was 
included in the original problem or legitimately part of it. In 
other cases the normal conclusion of the work may be a discussion 
of the ideas gathered. In still others it may be a series of practical 

eluded its survey of the breeding places for mosquitoes with a letter 
to the city health department enclosing their findings. In many 
cases one activity will lead directly into another and the culminat- 
ing experience will be a discussion of what has been learned, of 
new problems to be attacked and how to go at them. 

Experiences aic guided so that each young person is being helped 
to live as full and satisfying a life as possible for him at the mo- 
ment we see him in these illustrations. The teachers were striving 
toward the development of individual talent and the wise direction 
of individual energy but wanted each learner to realize that every 
other human being should have like freedom and opportunity. 
They were helping to develop respect for differences, respect for 
work, and respect for high intellectual and moral standards. They 
guided learners toward discovery of common i.... rests and needs 
which cut across social, economic, and geographic groups; toward 
the making of sound decisions; toward the enforcement of laws 
made for the greater good of all. They wanted individuals to grow 
spiritually and intellectually and in creative expression and appre- 
ciation. They helped to develop genuine zest for living. Teachers 
and students learned together, using resources within the school 
and in the world outside. 

Caring for the Individual Who Has Previously Worked in 

Areas of Major Concern to His Group 

There undoubtedly will be individuals who upon entering a 
class find that they have during the previous year spent consider- 
able time investigating situations very similar to those now being 
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faced and of major concern to the group they are joining. Even 
within a group which has been together for a number of years 
there will always be some who, through wide reading or unusual 
home and community experiences, have much more background 
than their classmates. How can maximum growth in ability to deal 
with varied persistent life situations be achieved under these 
circumstances? 

It is important to recognize that when the situation grows out of 
daily living it is never possible for it to be exactly the same as that 
which the learner faced before. However, there can be enough 
similarity that little extension of understandings or skills is re- 
quired. \Vhen this is the case several possible procedures may be 
followed. One is to draw upon the background of the child who is, 
in a sense, the “specialist” in the area, so that he has the oppor- 
tunity of finding how to make a maximum contribution to a group 
problem through sharing his information with others. In this case 
the greatest contribution to his learning may not reside in acquir- 
ing many new understandings about the problem under discussion 
but in growth in ability to deal with such persistent problems as 
how to serve most effectively as an expert, how to communicate 
ideas easily and meaningfully, how to take and use notes, how to 
organize materials for sharing with others, how to use varied media 
in explaining ideas, how to work cooperatively with others, how to 
gain group status through sound means. 

In addition, thought needs to be given to how to provide for 
related activities which will contribute to other aspects of growth. 
Other provisions must be made for these individuals after they 
have contributed their special background of understanding and 
experience to the work of the group. They should not, after this 
initial contribution, be asked to continue to work intensively in 
the area unless the study is of such nature as to expand insight and 
understanding. Many times further growth can be provided 
through some aspect of the total problem which the child or youth 
was not able to study in detail or which the previous class omitted 
because it was not pertinent to the situation they faced. This can 
now become his special area of study. At other times it may be that 
the learner will be encouraged to spend a larger proportion of his 
time on other group projects. In still other cases it may mean op- 
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portunity to undertake an individual project entirely unrelated to 
any group concern, or to join with one or more other learners work- 
ing on small group interests. The choice which will make for 
maximum individual growth is the joint responsibility of learner 
and teacher. 

Beginning the School Year 

For teachers who have not worked in terms of the situations faced 
by learners, the beginning of the school year may seem the most 
diflicult time. Once an activity is under way it may be easy to see 
others following; but how is the initial start to be made? 

With children who have spent other years under tlie same type 
of curriculum the answer is not very diflicult. In some cases the 
group will have closed the work of the preceding year by record- 
ing phases of their activities which they should exploie further and 
situations which they would like to investigate. They will come 
with questiv)ns they did not have time to look into the year before 
and with others which have arisen over the summer; and even 
before the group settles down to serious consideration of how best 
to begin the year, the teacher wdll have been approaclied by 
children with many different requests. From this point on plan- 
ning takes place much as usual. 

In many schools additional time for the teacher to become ac- 
quainted with the group before areas of study are selected is pro- 
vided by giving each class special responsibility Lor an enterprise 
involving the functioning of the school as a whole. It is no imposi- 
tion upon children to allow them to undertake activities which 
make them a part of the school community while they learn. Sucli 
opportunities can be found in the school paper, the traffic guard 
system in the school and on neighboring streets, a school store or 
supply room, a lost and found department, an attractive bulletin 
board listing special school events, a school bank, assistance in the 
lunchroom, the coordination of assembly programs or the celebra- 
tion of special holidays, assistance in the library, responsibility for 
a materials bureau. A class which has such a responsibility may 
have from several days to several weeks of intensive group and indi- 
vidual work at the beginning of the school year. Often from these 
activities come problems which become the center of extended 
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work. The class responsible for the school paper may profitably 
study local papers and the function of the press. The group con- 
cerned with suitable celebration of holidays may never before have 
had the opportunity to investigate historical backgrounds in rela- 
tion to present-day meanings and implications. The lunchroom 
helpers may turn to a study of how to select foods of gpreatest nutri- 
tional value, to how to decide on a balanced meal, or to the changes 
needed to make the lunchroom an attractive place in which to eat. 
While teacher and learners work together on these responsibilities 
there is opportunity for each to get to know the other better and for 
the teacher to study the needs and concerns of individuals. 

Other situations faced early in the year may arise out of the ar- 
rangement of the classroom for convenient work. Learners sharing 
in this process will face problems of how to arrange the desks for 
best lighting, where to put exhibits or collections, what is the most 
suitable organization of books, what purposes the bulletin board 
can best serve, what plant life is suited to the particular room condi- 
tions, what is needed to make the room attractive. A seventh grade 
took the opening days of school to find out what books were in the 
room and what purposes they best served. From this came sev- 
eral days’ discussion as to the value of the encyclopedia, the dic- 
tionary, and other such standard references and how they might best 
be used. In the course of the discussion questions were raised as to 
how these materials were kept up to date and where one found 
more recent information. This led to a rather thorough study of 
the magazines available in the school library and the kinds of in- 
formation they were most likely to give. One result was a simple 
card file that was used all year. 

At times situations which merit further study center about ob- 
jects brought into the classroom by learner, teacher, or circum- 
stance. A first grade was presented with a frog and spent consider- 
able time learning how to feed and care for it. In one high school 
the equipment for work in ceramics had just been provided. Many 
who had artistic inclinations pleaded to be in the group to receive 
direct instruction. Events of interest in the community over the 
summer often leave unanswered questions which may become the 
subject of consideration for several classes. 

A definite source of help to the teacher in studying the needs of 
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his learners are the records of the previous year. These help in un- 
derstanding the characteristics of the group personnel, in noting 
individual interests and needs, in knowing the nature of previous 
experiences and the responses made to tliose experiences, in recog- 
nizing present competencies, in locating shortages and gaps which 
former teachers felt were present. Reference to the charts in 
Chapter V will suggest other experiences which may be important 
to learners. From such study comes the teacher’s practical judg- 
ment as to the kind of guidance to be given in meeting the situa- 
tions wliich are an integral part of the opening of the school year, 
the guidance to be given in situations named by learners, the sug- 
gestions that should be made by the teacher, situations which the 
teacher should intrcxlucre because of the meaning they can have 
for the group. The teacher who reads these records before work- 
ing with learners is better able to make sound judgments in guiding 
the initial experiences of the school year. 


Developing Fundamental Skills 

How docs this concept of curriculum designing provide for the 
devel(3[)inent of fundamental skills? Will children and >outh be 
able to use effectively the tools which give them command over 
their daily living? If the chart relating to the development of 
Intellectual Power is examined it will be seen that a much wider 
range of abilities has been called for than is si-i^etimes included 
under the term, “fuiidainental skills.” Such abilities as “Listen- 
ing,” “Observing,” “Planning,” “Using Appropriate Resources” 
in solving j^roblems, and “Using a Scientific Approach to the 
Study of Situations” arc suggested as being as important in meet- 
ing the problems of daily living as are “Reading,” “Using Language 
to Communicate Ideas,” and “Computing.” How can learners be 
helped to build the wide \ariety of fundamental tools needed to 
deal effectively with persistent life situations? 

What is known of the way learning takes place indicates a pro- 
gram for the development of skills which meets the following 
criteria. First, skills should be developed through situations in 
which the learner sees a real need for them. Second, they should be 
developed through situations as much as possible like those in 
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which he will use the skill again. Third, the situations should be 
those through which he can grow in his understanding of the prin- 
ciples underlying his use of the skill. This means a program which 
capitalizes upon the problems of everyday living in which the 
learner actually needs the skill. How can the skills needed in these 
situations be identified? How is it possible to provide adequately 
for any necessary sequential and orderly development of skills? 
How much practice will be needed? How can we teach and pro- 
vide drill so as to develop functional learning of the skills? 

Identifying Skills Which Are Needed in 

the Situations of Daily Living 

Every situation calls for effective use of one or more skills. Chil- 
dren and youth continually use skills in the day's activities. They 
use numbers in counting the cost of refreshments for their parties, 
in purchasing gifts, in buying books and other school supplies. 
Their work often calls for measuring, approximating measure- 
ments, estimating costs, and keeping accounts. They are learning 
something of number relationships as they read graphs and charts 
relating to social questions such as the number of persons out of 
work, the proportion of well-fed and under-fed families. Graphs 
c annot be translated by learners who have difficulty with the under- 
lying principles of percentage and proportion. In planning the 
daily schedule and in carrying out their activities they budget time. 
From the first grade on children arc reading notices on the bul- 
letin board, directions on the library table, captions under pictures, 
names on possessions, letters to be sent home, and many other mes- 
sages in printed form. As they grow more mature, the demands 
of the situations they are facing broaden their reading experiences. 
They need to consult books to find what different authors have to 
say, to check an impression or an opinion. Notes may need to be 
taken on readings to be shared with others. The individual must 
express himself clearly if others are to understand the informa- 
tion and they in turn must listen critically. The group who are 
depending upon him for one aspect of their study must be able to 
read his handwriting and understand his notes. Letters asking for 
information must be carefully phrased and properly spelled and 
punctuated. Discussion techniques are needed as groups explore 
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problems together — how to ask good questions, the meaning of 
constructive criticism, when to contribute, the need to give others 
a chance to speak, evaluating varied opinions, when to hold de- 
cisions tentatively, how to discriminate between superficial verbal- 
ization and comments backed by understanding. And practically 
all problems call for the objective approach to information that 
marks the scientific method in the study of situations. Illustrations 
could be multiplied many times over. 

The teacher, as he plans for and with his group and works with 
them, identifies the skills in which there is lack of needed profi- 
ciency. This means identifying the particular aspects of the skill 
needed in the present situation and determining the techniques 
that are lacking. It is not enough, for example, to note that Allen 
struggling with the problem of drawing a map to scale seems to 
lack the ability to get proportions right. What does he need to 
know to meet this situation? What command of fractions is in- 
volvrdi' Wl'iai < oncepts of proportion docs he lack? How well can 
he interpret scales? How ably does he use the four fundamental 
processes? What concepts of measurement does he have, and how 
sound arc his concepts of distance? Docs he have needed under- 
standing of how to use a ruler or some other simple instrument for 
measuring? Similarly, the conclusion that Janet in grade two, or 
that Jerry in grade ten, do not express themselves well before a 
group is too gener al to be of much use. Have they the vocabulary 
needed for clear expression? Have they the skill needed to organ- 
ize words into clear sentences? What errors in usage are getting in 
the way? To what extent is the problem that of judging what an 
audience would like to hear? Is there difficulty with pronunciation, 
diction? 

The last illustration points to another important factor that must 
be taken into account in determining the skills needed in the situa- 
tion. Lack of proficiency must be interpreted in terms of maturity. 
One would not hold the same standards for Janet that one would 
hold for JciTy. In working towarrl desirable growth, the teacher 
identifies needed next steps in terms of what the individual is 
capable of accomplishing as '^vell as with reference to what is de- 
manded by the situation. In some cases the decision may be that 
the amount of skill required to meet the situation adequately is 
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beyond the ability of the individual or group, but that certain atti- 
tudes and concepts can be attained. A primary teacher, for exam- 
ple, would not deny the child the use of the word “locomotive" in 
a letter to a friend. Nor would the child be expected to master the 
spelling of the word before using it. Part of the desired attitude 
toward the need for correctly spelled words, together with the 
ability to analy/c a word visually — both important in learning to 
spell — can be built if the word is written where he can copy it. "I'he 
skill needed in the situation is developed as far as the learner’s ma- 
turity will permit. 

While the decision on how far specific techniques can be devel- 
oped at any one time must be made by the individual teacher, two 
sources of help in identifying the nature of the skills needed in life 
situations can be found in the anal) sis in Chapter The first is in 
the section on Intellectual Power, which has already been men- 
tioned. This section contains a suggested organi/aiion of the per- 
sistent or recurring situations calling for fundamental skills and a 
number of the typical situations in which these skills arc needed. 
However, as noted in the beginning of this discussion, this limited 
selection of typical situations could have been expanded to include 
practically every situation on every other chart. The teacher, 
therefore, can also tinn to the daily life situations listed as typical 
of other aieas and study them in the light of the fundamental skills 
which they may demand. 

This preliminary study becomes more fuiK tional for any one 
group of learners wiien the teac her l^rings the same careful study 
of the actual situations that group is lacing. Part of the teacher’s 
planning with regard to each newv situation, and with regard to each 
aspect of the learners’ activities as exploration of the situation pro- 
gresses, should include a careful study of the skills needed, the 
learners’ present effectiveness in their use, and the points at which 
further help is needed. 

Providing for the Needed Orderly Development 
of Skills 

The meaning of sequential development, as it is used within a 
framework of persistent problems of living, is important in the 
discussion of this question. The persistent life situations faced in 
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using intellectual power recur at all periods of life, as do any other 
persistent life situations. Listening, observing, making ideas clear 
to others, reading the ideas of others, and the like, stretch back 
into very early childliood. What changes, as the learner matures, 
is the complexity of the daily life situation faced and the com- 
plexity of the techniques and skills needed. When the five-year-old 
first identifies the letter with which his name begins, he has begun 
to use a technique of word analysis that he will expand and refine 
later in both reading and spelling. The process of division does 
not start in the intermediate grades. It begins when the child first 
separates anytliing into two or more parts. Addition has its roots in 
the first time he says, “Can I have another?” Some conception of 
the decimal system is gained when Jimmy gets ten pennies in ex- 
change for his dime. Letter writing begins when two-year-old Sally 
is helped to make lier mark on the letter her mother has written 
thanking Cirandma for the new doll. As situations demanding 
skills becoinc more (omplex, greater efficiency and more accurate 
short-cut methods are needed. It is in refining basic techniques 
that are called for in some form at every level that the sequential 
development of tiie skills takes place. 

This may come slowly through a series of related situations, each 
somewhat more complicated than the last, or it may come quickly 
as a much more difficult task calls for a greater reorganization of 
techniciues. Recent experimentation in the major skill areas casts 
doubt upon the once current concept that an c.vdct number and 
secj Lienee of orderly steps is needed by every child. 

The teacher, however, must be thoroughly familiar with the 
techniques which may be needed and the times at which they may 
be most suitably emphasized. The fact that a first grader draws 
u[>on some of the techniques of word analysis to recognize his 
name does not mean that much emphasis on word analysis and 
phonetics is a})propriate before he has gained enough familiarity 
with words to be able to identify common sounds when he meets 
them. As indicated in the discussion of identifying needed skills, 
it is the teacher who senses when the demands of the situation 
and the maturity of the leariw r call for helping him gain increased 
ability with a technique that he has previously drawn upon only 
incidentally. 7 he sequential development of skills is not denied by 
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this concept. The sequence is merely shifted from the logical or- 
ganization of the specialist or the writer of a textbook to the se- 
quence of the increasingly complex demands of the situation. In 
the expanding aspects of the problems of daily living lie the possi- 
bilities for expanding the learner’s concepts about the techniques 
he is using and increasing his insight into new and more complex 
aspects of them. 

When the new demand is made it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to start where the learners are and to give the help that is 
needed to reach the new level of proficiency. In some cases this 
may mean only a slight re-emphasis, in others it may mean the care- 
ful study of a series of steps. Gaps are not left in learners’ under- 
standing. And the fact that learners attempt the new technique 
when they have seen its need and tlie possibilities for using it means 
that there will be much more readiness to understand the concepts 
it involves and to take several steps at a time. Readiness conditions 
economy of learning. 

Growth in skills will continue on into high school, into college 
and beyond. All the skill needed to meet the problems normally 
faced by the adolescent and the adult is not called for by the time a 
child reaches the eighth grade. To try to provide it by that time is 
to give him practice in isolation where he does not understand the 
reason for the skill or the ways in which it could be used. Tech- 
niques developed in this fashion are not used often enough in the 
daily life of the child to maintain them at the needed level of com- 
petence. As a result the teacher of the high school class in which 
they first become important finds that very little of the previous 
learning has persisted. When the elementary school identifies and 
helps children build the skills they need in the situations they ac- 
tually face they will go to high school with the ability to use skills 
effectively in everyday living. This is the sound basis needed by the 
high school as it helps learners extend these skills and develop the 
new ones demanded by the increasingly complex situations they 
face. 

Providing Needed Practice 

To be helped to recognize that efficient use of a skill is important 
in a situation, and to be shown what techniques to use, is not 
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enough. Sufficient practice must be given to make for facility in the 
use of the skill in other situations. 

Part of this practice is provided in the situations in which the 
skill is actually needed throughout the day and week. Once a child 
has seen the need for a new technique, no opportunity in which it is 
called for should be overlooked. Consider, for example, the situa- 
tions calling for reading entirely apart from any special practice 
period that is provided for the third grade children who have a 
bulletin board listing events of the day and long-term plans; who 
write their daily plans on the blackboard; who receive a letter from 
an absent classmate; who follow the directions printed in their li- 
brary corner; who read an announcement for the next assembly 
program; and who, in addition, are surveying all the materials they 
can find to learn about the kinds of birds coming to their feeding 
station and how to feed them. Help in situations such as these will 
be given consistently. 

Some ciiildren need little more than the practice gained through 
daily activities, while others need varying amounts of additional 
practice time. How much will depend on the individual learner. 
Some children gi asp a principle when it is first explained and ap- 
ply it effectively from that point on; others need several days or 
weeks of help to reach the same degree of proficiency. After a 
process is understood, practice becomes almost altogether a matter 
of individual needs, but this does not preclude many members of a 
group from having approximately the same nc-:/ and working to- 
gether on it. 

The point at which the practice will be given depends upon the 
time at which the child or group first begins to face a series of 
situations in which the more complex ability is needed. In the oc- 
casional situations which demand maturity well beyond that of 
the learners, the skill aspect would be solved by the teacher. One 
would not, for example, attempt the details of long division with a 
first grader. Help here is more appropriately on the purpose for 
dividing, the teacher doing the calculation. In the fifth or sixth 
grade, where the process becomes one used more often, learners 
begin to need ways of using it effectively. 

The scheduling of time for practice will depend upon the activi- 
ties of the group. In the fifth grade schedule, discussed earlier, part 
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of the needed practice was secured during the course of group work 
on the major class activity, the store. In this case the success of the 
activity depended upon the effectiveness of the children’s grasp of 
arithmetical principles. Other practice was secured during an after- 
noon period when children worked on a variety of skills and special 
needs. Sometimes developing a needed skill may become a major 
activity. This was the case in a fourth grade in which the teacher 
helped the children to see that their carelessness in taking notes was 
impeding much of their other work. F. very thing else was moved to 
second place temporarily and the group took time to discuss what 
was involved in good note-taking and to get some practice in this 
area. Spelling, outlining, summarizing, handwriting, and use of a 
simple bibliographical form were all involved. After these basic 
skills had received some attention other activities again became cen- 
tral. But the class continued to be highly critical of the form of each 
report and continued to identify weaknesses and to get fin ther prac- 
tice through daily activities which called for the taking and using 
of notes. 

Some practice will be individual, some will be in small groups, 
some will involve the whole class. In a first grade of any size, for 
example, initial help in reading is very often given in small groups. 
Children who are at somewhat the same level of development will 
work together and will probably meet regularly. At this stage, 
where so much that is complex needs to be grasped, regular and fre- 
quent help is warranted. Even here children will at times work 
together as a class — on a report of their activities being prepared for 
their permanent records or on a note to parents — and at times indi- 
vidually on special library books or practice materials. By the 
fourth grade it is quite possible that only a few children who find 
reading very difficult may be meeting as a regular group, whereas 
the others may be coming together in a wide variety of groupings as 
they meet special problems in the reading they are doing for other 
purposes. This flexibility would be typical of the grouping used to 
develop any other skill. 

Flexibility in grouping such as this allows individuals to proceed 
at their own rates and to secure special help as needed. Children 
who understand a proces.s quickly have better uses for their time 
than to spend it in drill they do not need. Children who have diffi- 
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culty grasping? it should have special help in situations where the 
teacher docs not Iccl ihat liis time with them is delaying the work 
of others. 

Materials used will be any which prove of help in explaining the 
process and in giving needed practice. They will be used, however, 
in relation to the situation faced and the need of the learner. Sel- 
dom will the sequence of the textbook or workbook be followed 
from page to page. I'hey will become references, used in any order 
in which learners need them. Textbooks and supplementary books 
built to serve as relei ences for children are needed if the skills are 
to be develojicd in this fashion. When children can look up the 
correct form lor a business letter or the suggested methods of reduc- 
ing frac tions to decimals, they possess tools which aid immeasurably 
in their use of skills. 

The llexibility of a program such as this is not possible unless 
children and youth share in the planning. The learner who knows 
what he is i! ing to learn to do, why it is important, and what kind 
of piactice he needs can take a major share in the direction of his 
own activities. This does not mean less teacher guidance; rather it 
frees the teacher T'orn routine suj)ervision and allows him to spend 
full time giving help. 

Planning witli learners is done partly through gTou{> planning 
where the teacher helps them identify the skills they lack in the 
same way as they identil\ nec'ded information or experiences. Plans 
are laid to get pia( ti( e in the skill jn.st as they a' aid in following 
up any other need or com ern. Periodic c lu'cks on progress through 
discussion, apjiraisal of the enectiveness (3f action, and a variety of 
infoimal tests will be made with learners cooperating in the evalua- 
tion. In additiem. indixidnals will be helped to make their own 
plans and evaluations ol progress. Individual lists of spelling words 
may be kept. Lists of frequent usage errors may be made by each 
child. Special work sheets for practic e in various arithmetic funda- 
mentals may be made available. Individuals may be helped to dis- 
cover ineffec tual aspec ts c^l ihcdr work habits, methods of discus- 
sion, or use of resources and may add these to their special list of 
things to be woiked on. Wn^ai learners take an active interest in 
improving their own techniques the effectiveness of the teacher’s 
guidance is increased. 
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Using Organized Bodies of Subject Matter 

From time to time various methods of integrating areas of knowl- 
edge and relating them to the situations whic h children and youth 
face have been discussed. However, at least four questions regard- 
ing the use of organized subject matter need to be given further 
consideration. First, how are children and youth to be helped to 
appreciate the vastness of the heritage of knowledge which is theirs? 
Second, how is it possible to ensure that there will not be important 
areas of knowledge with which they will have little or no acquaint- 
ance? Third, how can needed concepts develop when subject mat- 
ter is drawn upon in such a variety of ways? Fourth, will there be 
any time at which it is important to study subjects as such; what is 
the place of history, chemistry, algebra, or any other subject area 
studied carefully as a body of information? 

Helping Learners Appreciate the Wealth 
of Factual Data Available 

The contribution of this concept of curriculum development to 
learners’ appreciation of the wealth of information available is 
easily seen. From the first grade children and youth draw as deeply 
as their maturity allows pn the various areas of knowledge. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to make materials available and to sug- 
gest sources of information pertinent to the situations with which 
they are dealing. It is the further responsibility of the teacher to 
safeguard balanced development and bring to the attention of 
learners significant situations of which they may not be aware. 
This extends the range of acquaintance with the fields of human 
knowledge. From the beginning areas of knowledge become func- 
tional resources which children and youth must use to meet the 
situations of everyday living. If there is any difference in learners’ 
awareness of the information available to them and their responsi- 
bility to use it wisely, it will be in heightened interest in broader 
areas of knowledge rather than in lack of acquaintance. No field is 
closed at any time to learners who need to use it and can profit 
from it. 
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Preventing Gaps in Information Which Hinder 
Concept Formation 

The proposed curnculum deals with situations which are faced 
by very small children and continue to to be significant in changing 
and varied forms well through adulthood. Accordingly, contact 
with the areas of human knowledge significant in dealing with these 
problems will be long and more or less continuous as learners seek 
further data needed in dealing with the changing aspects of the 
situation. Acquaintance with the major areas of human knowledge 
which make vital contributions to persistent life situations is en- 
sured because the teacher is concerned about balanced growth and 
makes sure that no persistent life situation is neglected. Gaps are 
also prevented by the way in which the learners’ exploration of an 
area is guided. The teacher guides experiences in such a way as to 
help learners develop concepts and understandings which give 
them bases for meeting new aspects of these situations. This means 
the kind of study which makes it possible to see relationships within 
a field and between fields. 

It is true that certain facts or specific pieces of knowledge will be 
neglected. But this is no less true when the teacher has to decide 
whether to study Iceland or Finland in the fourth grade as an ex- 
ample of a cold climate, or when the high school youth is asked to 
choose between physics and chemistry or world history and prob- 
lems of democracy in the high school elective piij^ram. No person 
can acquire all of human knowledge. Choices must be made. The 
question remains, “What knowledge is of most worth?” The point 
of view presented in this report places emphasis upon basic general- 
izations and understandings rather than upon facts as such. It rec- 
ognizes that such understandings may be derived from different 
experiences and different bodies of subject matter. 

Knowledge for its own sake, completely unrelated to the interests 
and concerns of living, would find no place in this curriculum. 
This, however, does not deny the contribution to securing balanced 
emotional satisfaction in living which comes from exploring an 
area thoroughly. To be able *o read Greek, to be able to perform 
the computations of higher mathematics, or to be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the history of antique furniture may be just as important a 
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satisfaction in living as to draw, paint, or play the piano. These 
may he interests and concerns of individuals which need to be met 
as truly as do the needs of these same individuals in such areas of 
common concern as adequate food, money management, or work- 
ing with others. 1 lowever, the study of Greek, antique furniture, or 
higher mathematics is undertaken because the need for these in the 
lives of the learners is understood. These areas of knowledge are 
not studied for their own s:ike or because traditionally important. 

Developing Concepts 

The question of how concepts develop has been considered in 
relation to the discussion of how children learn. If concepts de- 
velop gradually as the learner aj)plies previous generali/ations to 
new situations and as he is helped to see new implications, then the 
curriculum whic h over a series of years returns to the same problem 
at a more complex level and helps tlie learner to sec meanings of 
which he was not capable before should make a fundamental con- 
tribution to his development of genciali/ations and understand- 
ings. Here again the guidance of the teacher is all important. 
Through his help, as they consider situations confronting them, 
learners enter upon experientes which challenge them to broaden 
their ( oncepls. As the teac her helps them analyze these new activi- 
ties he helps them draw new ('oncliisions and extend the meaning of 
generalizations pre\ioiJ.sIy made. As occasion aiises there are op- 
portunities to test these new (onclusions in at tion. The teacher 
also recognizes (hat \\\\t of his responsibility in contept formation 
is to help the learner to break through some of the watertight com- 
partments width otcaNionally exist between home, school, and 
community experiences. 

The Avay in widt h undeistandings expand as the same persistent 
life situations arc met in new experient es t an best be seen, perhaps, 
through observing thiltlren at work. Gonsider the increased un- 
derstandings which are involved as a class in the second grade and 
again in the sixth deals with the problem of earning money and 
carrying on woik experiences. At one time the group is concerned 
with securing money for Christmas gifts for the service people in 
the school; at the other with a contribution to the Red Cross. In 
both cases there are altruistic motives. 
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^ The purpose of the second grade was to be able to give Christmas 
gifts to the various school helpers from whom they asked so much. 
Parents assistance was enlisted and almost without exception the 
mothers and fathers < ;Ucrcd enthusiastically into the undertaking, 
offering valuable suggestions as to possible and practical jobs which 
might be undertaken by the children in the home. Children, parents, 
and teacher discussed appropriate compensation. It was found that men 
doing such jobs as removing leaves and snow were receiving about forty 
cents an hour. I he children decided that an hour’s work from them 
would not be equivalent, and that tlicy should not expect so high a rate 
of pay. Payment for those jobs which children rightfully assumed as 
members of cooperative family living, such as putting away one’s toys 
•^nd hanging up one's clothing, was discouraged. 

From time to time jobs undertaken were reported upon. Children 
and teacher discussed whether one should be paid when a job was left 
unfinished. Children were helped to plan sample time schedules which 
would allow jobs to be finished and favorite radio programs still to be 
heard. Alice told about the time she did her work too fast and had to 
do much of it over. Jerry and Ed, who lived next door to each other, 
compared tneiiiods of raking lawns. Standards of workmanship were 
developed and some understanding of responsibility for the job under- 
taken was built. 

Shopping for th'^ gdls drew upon other understandings. Prices had 
to be considered and balanced against the total budget. Much was 
learned about costs as price tags were examined, ^^any calculations 
were needed as store counters offered new suggestions. And gifts had to 
be chosen in relation to the personal preferences of those receiving them. 

In the sixth grade this group again faced a pr-Mem of earning 
money in order to do something for others. C^ommunity activities 
related to the work of the Red Cross and other relief agencies had 
been a great souice of interest to them. 

Jimmy, who had been evacuated liom China a )car before, had some- 
thing very real to coniribuie. News repot ts, radio comments, and com- 
munity advertising also set veil to increase the interest of the group in 
the welfare of people whom tliey did not know. Under the leadership 
of Jimmy and othcis, they decided to make their own contribution. 

At a series of class meetings plans were laid. Jimmy announced that 
he had found a phue where he could buy chocolate bars wholesale at 
one cent less than the ordinary pi ice. After some discussion of the make 
of the bar and the quality of toe chocolate, and some estimation of pos- 
sible income, Jimmy was dclcgaiod to organize a group to sell the candy. 

Under Jimmy's Icadeisliip, chocolate bars were put on sale once every 
week at noon for a semester. T. he personnel managing the sales changed 
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several times. Every worker of the group learned something about 
wholesale buying. After several weeks George announced that he had 
found another wholesale house in which candy could be bought more 
cheaply. After careful testing of both products the children decided not 
to change as their first bar was more popular with their clientele. 

The children accepted the responsibility for keeping accounts, for 
placing in the office safe the money collected, and for making advertis- 
ing posters. In giving gtiidance, the teacher considered the e.xperience 
with numbers, the desire for artistic posters, the willingness to accept 
responsibility. Not all of the group participated in the project at the 
same time. Problems of timing had to be worked out, but these activi- 
ties were considered a legitimate part of the regular school day. 

Having earned a substantial sum after a period of twelve weeks, the 
group terminated their money-making activities, and attention now 
turned to the question of which relief fund to support. After careful 
investigation it was decided to divide the money among several of the 
major funds. 

It is through helping children meet new aspects nf the same per- 
sistent life situation that concepts are gradually expanded. The 
understandings about purchasing needed in these two situations 
had moved from gross price discriminations to understandings re- 
garding price in relation to quantity and wholesale buying. Rela- 
tionships with other people had grown from parents as the source 
of earning money to the entire school population as the source of 
income: from responsibility for those in the immediate environ- 
ment to responsibility'for those in other parts of the world. Needed 
computation changed from skill in simple addition and subtraction 
of actual money to keeping accounts and estimating income. In 
each case the new understandings were developed in terms of the 
problem faced. As the children continue to deal with new experi- 
ences these understandings will be drawn upon and expanded still 
further. 

Studying a Subject Matter Area as an Organized Body 
of Knowledge 

That subject matter will be an integral part of the experiences of 
learners is evident from the preceding discussion. At any and all 
levels problems arise which call for the use of subject matter from 
one or more of the fields of human knowledge. The occasion may 
be the first grade’s need to find how to care for their tulip bulbs, the 
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fourth g^ade s desire t , show the first Thanksgiving as their part of 
the Thanksgiving program, the ninth grade’s interest in tracing 
world trade routes, the twelfth grade’s concern about the develop- 
ment of the modern drama. The fields of agriculture, history, 
geography, and literature are resources in these situations. Subject 
matter is used as needed to meet the particular problem. As learn- 
ers work on a single situation they may draw upon several subjects 
or from a single organized body of knowledge. Extended study may 
at times be carried on in one area of human knowledge when con- 
cerns and situations of daily living cluster in that area. For exam- 
ple, girls who are going from high school into their own homes may 
well supplement other activities with more concentrated experi- 
ences in the area of home management. The boy who is looking 
forward to managing his father’s farm may have many problems 
that can best be considered through work in the field of agriculture. 

But what place, if any, do the organized bodies of knowledge 
commonly calicd subjects liave in this point of view? Do they have 
any pla^'e other than as resource areas to be called upon as needed 
in dealing with situations of everyday living? When is the system- 
atic study of a subject appropriately a part of the curriculum of the 
elementary and secondary school? For some learners there will be 
times when it is desirable to study a subject matter area as an organ- 
ized body of knowledge. In a world in which an understanding of 
other peoples is vitally important, some high school youth will 
need to explore one or more foreign languages. . .le youngster just 
mentioned, who is planning to assume responsibility for the man- 
agement of his father’s farm, may find needs and interests develop- 
ing in the field of chemistry that make it profitable for him to un- 
dertake systematic study in this area. Some members of a group 
which has been giving much time to the study of current social 
problems and drawing upon various aspects of history for perspec- 
tive may find it valuable to give time to historical backgrounds in 
chronological sequence. There will also be individuals with special 
talents and interests who should be given opportunity to develop 
them — ^special ability in music or art, a long-standing interest in 
archaeology and the lives of ancient peoples, special concern about 
the chemical aspects of the natural environment. 

The systematic study of bodies of subject matter as organized by 
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the specialist will have a place for some learners in the elementary 
and secondary schools and not for others. Different subjects will be 
appropriate to the needs of different children and youth. The 
length of time given to the study of a subject will vary with indi- 
viduals. The proportion of the total educational program to be 
given to such systematic study will be different for different indi- 
viduals. The time at which such study is included in the curricu- 
lum will not be at the same period in the school life of all indi- 
viduals. The basic criterion governing decisions as to the appropri- 
ateness of systematic study of a subject as part of the curriculum for 
a given learner is whether he is sufficiently sensitive to fundamental 
situations of living and has had enough guided experience in deal- 
ing with them to be able to recognize those parts of the organized 
body of subject matter which are pertinent to his needs and to re- 
organize the material functionally for his use. This criterion ap- 
plies equally to the study of higher mathematics by the student who 
is interested in engineering as a vocation and by the student whose 
interest is purely recreational and personal. Whatever the concern 
may be that brings a learner to the study, this criterion must be met 
if the work is to be functional for him, and if time and energy are 
to be allocated to it on a sound basis. 

In all probability meeting this criterion will mean that for most 
students systematic study of subjects will come much later in the 
school curriculum than -is now generally the practice. For many it 
may not come until work in college. For others, with special types 
of interest and competence, there may never be need for the study 
of a subject as organized by the specialist. 

Providing for General and Special Education 

Guidance in meeting persistent life situations calls for both gen- 
eral and special education. The normal situations of daily living 
call for a gradual increase in general competence and understand- 
ing. The guidance given in developing the understandings and 
abilities needed by people as they meet these everyday situations of 
living may be thought of as general education. In addition each 
individual will face situations in which, because of special talent, 
interest, or vocational choice, a different or greater degree of com- 
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petence is demanded. These are the situations calling for special 
education. Clearly the two — general and special education — are 
not mutually exclusive. L.earning to use the tools which are regular 
household equipment — hammer, saw, screw driver — may also be a 
part of learning how to use the tools of a trade which is an aspect of 
special education for some learners. Learning how to write clearly 
and effectively may be general education for one individual and 
part of special education for the student who is interested in writing 
as a profession or an avocation. Dealing with the situations met in 
developing special abilities in art or in learning to become a stenog- 
rapher include such (onipctencies of general education as working 
effectively with others, expressing ideas clearly, keeping well. 

'The fact that any persistent life situation may be faced in an 
experience calling lor tiie dcvelopnient of special competence 
means that the work of the elementary and the secondary school 
will include both general and special education. The situations of 
everyday living met by the elementary school child call primarily 
for guidance in the field of geneial education. But there is need for 
the elenientary school to give help in areas of special ability and 
talent, in hobbies, and in special interests. 'The child needing guid- 
ance as he undertakes a part-time job after school must as truly find 
that help in the elementary s< hool as he would find help in answer- 
ing other cpiestions. As the high school youth approaches the time 
when he is concerned about securing a position or managing a 
home the curiiculum may provide supervised » jrk experience, 
special vcK'ational preparation, or experience in home manage- 
ment. As these aspei ts of persistent life situations related to decid- 
ing what work to do and to providing gocnl conditions for carrying 
on that work become focal in learners* lives, it is appropriate that 
they assume a larger part of the curriculum. Effective guidance in 
general education always takers care of specialization within its 
framework. As individuals mature, interests, abilities, and con- 
cerns become more specialized and there is need for increased em- 
phasis upon guidance through special education. But there is a 
continuing need for geneial c*ducation as the aspects of persistent 
life situations w'hich are the c«'nccrn of all people continue to gjrow 
in scope and complexity in adult life, as they extend to include the 
world as a community. 
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Working Under Various Types of School Organization 

The school organization which lends itself most readily to devel- 
oping this type of curriculum with learners is that of the self-con- 
tained class group under the guidance of a teacher who understands 
and knows the members well, and who has available the help of 
teaching specialists ready to advise in terms of the particular con- 
tribution which their area of specialization makes to the problems 
of the students. Many elementary schools are now working under 
this type of organization. A number of secondary schools are mov- 
ing in this direction through the core program. But many other 
teachers and learners, at both the elementary and secondary levels, 
are working within the frame of varied forms of departmentaliza- 
tion. What steps toward building this kind of curriculum can be 
taken when children and youth go to a different teacher for each of 
a series of subjects or when they work with one teacher for from a 
third to a half day and meet with different subject matter special- 
ists for the remainder of the day? 

Teachers who have come to know learners and the problems they 
actually face can do much toward guiding them in terms of this 
point of view’ no matter what the pattern of school organization 
may be. The teacher meeting a group for an hour a day and charged 
with the responsibility of acquainting them with an area of subject 
matter can start by asking, ‘‘What situations do my learners fa< c to 
which this field makes a significant contribution?” ‘‘How does this 
field touch the lives of my group?” It is not necessary, for instance, 
for the science teacher to start the study of electricity with abstract 
definitions of teims. Children and youth are handling electric 
wires, trying to set up stage lights, helping parents fix electrical 
appliances at home, building radios. Here are situations in their 
lives which can become the starting point for further study. The 
teacher of business education, likewise, can draw upon the entire 
economic world with which his learners are dealing. The teacher 
of typewriting can ask: ‘‘Why do they want typewriting? What do 
they want to know about it? What are their problems?” The shop 
teacher has as a resource all the kinds of construction at home or in 
the community which learners are trying to do. The teacher of a 
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foreign language utilizes interest in the civilization of the country 
as it is reflected in the form of its language and its literature. Xhe 
mathematics teacher has the many situations of everyday life in 
which coinj)utation«i are needed — housing, budgeting, surveying, 
estimating costs, det iding whether to purchase on a deferred pay- 
ment plan, and the like. The chronological sequence of history also 
makes its contribution to present problems. Some of the questions 
raised by learners al)oiit modern Greece cannot be answered with- 
out going back into ancient limes. The high school youth’s concern 
about the function of government in the control of industry needs 
the perspective of the rise of our modern business structure. 
Young people who are inteiested in the deposing of royal families 
may need to go back far enough into feudal days to understand the 
historical position of the monarchy. The teacher, knowing the 
background ol his panic ular group, says, “How docs this touch the 
lives of my learners?” 

When the siuiations actually faced by learners are used as the 
starting point tor study there will be much greater flexibility in the 
way in whic h childien and youth are introduced to and encouraged 
to study a given subject held. The secjuence of their experiences 
will c hange frc:)m an organization in terms of the logic of the subject 
to an organization based on the demands of their probleiis. It will 
sometimes mean that certain paits c:)f a subject field should be 
omitted for a given group of leainers. At times cutting across sub- 
jec t matter lines will be indic ated. At this point 'cachers of differ- 
ent su])jcct areas may liiid it possible to coordinate their efforts so 
that learners are helped to bring the subject matter of several fields 
to bear on related aspec ts of one problem. The core programs of 
the secondary schools and the self-contained classroom or semi- 
departnientali/ed organizations of elementary schools, of course, 
lend ihemsehes even more readily to the development of interrela- 
tionships such as these. 

Discovering ways in wliic h the field which is his special responsi- 
bility can make a contributicui to the problems actually faced by 
learners and to the persisten*^ life situations which reside in it is an 
important step which a teacher w’orking under any form of school 
organization can take. In addition, much can be done to help learn- 
ers develop in ability tcj work cemperatively, to use a scientific ap- 
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proach in the solution of problems, to make their maximum indi- 
vidual contribution for their own good and for that of the group, to 
grow in their ability to deal with their world. Every teaclier can 
give children and youth an opportunity to share in the planning 
and carrying out of experiences. Some flexibility in scheduling and 
pupil responsibility for effective use of time is possible even within 
the boundaries of a forty-five-minute period. While it may be diffi- 
cult to achieve, a functional program for the development of 
needed skills can be built. Individual and small group concerns 
within a problem area can be provided for. More effective use of 
community resources and of specialization within the school is 
possible. Above all, every teacher can work toward knowing learn- 
ers better, toward understanding both their expressed and unex- 
pressed needs, toward knowing their capacities and limitations, 
toward understanding the homes and community from which they 
come, toward seeing their problems in relation to the persistent life 
situations of which they are a part, toward more effective use of 
records and other means of sharing information about learners so 
that all concerned with their guidance — other teachers, parents, 
community members — may make a greater positive contribution to 
their growth. 
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VII 


Xhe Whole School Contributes to Curriculum 
Development 


"Wk’ll plan to go to the power plant on Thursday. Our program 
can be readjusted so tliat we can have the morning free and Mr. 
Deane has cleared his schedule in the science laboratory to go 
with us. . . .” 

“What can we do to help our youngsters develop consistent ways 
of behaving? The lunchroom situation is tearing dotvn everything 
we are trying to bnild. There is little or no regard for others. They 
dash to be first in line, they shout across the room, and at times they 
have actually thrown food. . . .” 

“I like these parent conferences. If I’d had a child like Bobby in 
the school I taught in last year, I should have had to send out failing 
grades regardless of his limited ability. It's such . satisfaction to 
be able to talk over the actual records of his progress with his 
mother. And Miss Boston never confuses parents by her sugges- 
tions; she really knows the children and what we’re trying to do. 
My other principal . . . 

“Couldn’t we have globes and maps in one central place where 
we could all get at them? My youngsters don’t need the globe every 
day but we would like to be able to get to it as we need it. . . .’’ 

“They could manage the supply room and get a lot out of it if 
we would help with some of the reports and clerical details. . . 

These are teachers at woi k, planning how best to guide the activi- 
ties of children and youth. What they can plan and carry out suc- 
cessfully depends upon many factors: the general organization of 
the school, the degree to which teachers in various units of the pro- 
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gram work together, the availability and the nature of the coopera- 
tion of specialists, the flexibility or rigidity of schedule and 
program, the nature of staff and administrative relationships, the 
method of evaluation used, and others. The whole school influ- 
ences the developing curriculum. 

The entire life of the school affects the learner’s freedom to real- 
ize his purposes. The child’s need for a balance between rest and 
activity cannot be met in the school where classroom experiences 
are primarily “quiet” work, or the schedule of the entire school 
provides poorly spaced or infrequent play or physical education 
periods. The work of the high school committee responsible for 
setting up the stage lighting for a class play may be affected by the 
freedom and opportunities afforded them to consult the specialist 
in art as tvell as in science, to move easily and without unnecessary 
administrative detail between classroom and assembly hall. The 
able sixth grader who is ready and anxious to pursue the study of a 
local community planning project through avenues not used by his 
fellows may have his purposes thwarted unless he can plan to work 
in the adjoining high school library and to confer with selected 
townspeople. Each part of the school and its total organization 
should facilitate the growth of children and youth as they work on 
their concerns of everyday living. 

The contribution of the various aspects of the school program 
may be positive or negative. The group which is learning to plan 
and work cooperativelyis hindered rather than helped in the studio 
or shop where preconceived plans are dictated by the specialist. A 
similar situation arises when children coming to understand the 
real meaning of “freedom” in their classroom are required to march 
in rigid lines in the halls. Conflict is created in the minds of youth 
who, in their study of pressure groups, have recognized the worth 
and rights of the individual and yet find themselves disciplined 
without opportunity for explanation. The clerk answering ques- 
tions in the central office is a potential teacher as truly as is the prin- 
cipal. Learning grows out of the interaction of the individual and 
his total environment. It cannot be circumscribed by any exter- 
nally determined boundaries. Curriculum development which has 
unity and continuity, and experiences which reinforce one another 
in building toward democratic values result only when those who 
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educate recognize the interrelatedness of the various aspects of the 
school program and the need for each part to supplement the other. 

The school is the learner’s immediate community and its several 
parts can afford opp'^'rtunities for many significant experiences. 
Children and youth whose activities arc largely confined to the class 
group, who have only more or less casual contacts with other parts 
of the school as they go to and from the classroom, are being denied 
some potentially rich experiences which reside in the school com- 
munity. There are opportunities to learn to work with those who 
are older and those who are younger; to come to some understand- 
ing and appreciation of the work of the various members of the 
“school family” — the custodian, the principal, the chairman of the 
PTA; to gain in ability to work cooperatively with mixed groups 
in the interest of the whole school through the activities of the 
school paper, the student council, the school store and bank, the 
lunchroom, the all-school committee on assemblies and programs, 
the lost and found department, the safety patrol; to use aesthetic 
interests in the landscaping and upkeep of the school grounds, in 
the arrangement of pictures and decorative pieces in the halls. 
The school community offers many opportunities for growth as 
learners deal with problems of everyday living which extend be- 
yond the classroom to the larger school group. These opportunities 
have a real place in curriculum development. 

How can the wliole school work together in the interest of chil- 
dren and youth? Tlie following pages consider some of the factors 
which need to be taken into account if each aspf ix of the school is 
to make its full positive contribution. 

Functional Grouping of Learners 

When our concern is to lielp learners deal with the situations 
which they face in everyday living so as to build toward desired 
social values, any method of “ability” grouping must be ques- 
tioned. While the development of units of work, as described,^ 
allows at times for concentration in one area where skill is lacking 
or information needed, such concentration is usually part of a larger 
project which calls for many other aspects of growth. Similarity of 

iScc Chapter VI, p. 321. 
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ability in any one area does not guarantee a group similar in all the 
other capacities which may be needed to deal with one problem. 
Further, the suggestions lor the development of school experiences 
have emphasi/ed that one experience contributes both to the 
growth of the grouj) as a wliole and to the development of the indi- 
viduals within it. Diversity of growth in terms ol individual needs 
rather than molding all learners into one pattern is the objective. 

To separate learners according to any single predetei mined ( li- 
terion of ability is also im ompatible with our faith in the edit acy 
of democratic processes. Many of life’s most significant experiences 
bring together individuals of widely varying abilities and diaw 
upon different talents and interests. We believe that each person is 
worthy of respect as an individual and that each working ( oopera- 
tively with others and using his individual talents to the best ol his 
al)ility (an make a contribution to social welfare. C'hildien and 
youth who are to grow up willing to act in L^rms of this value need 
to have experiences in grotips in which abilities and interests vary. 

Grouping is not to be thought of as an end in itself i)ut as an 
instrtiment to be used in the best interest of the learners' growth. 
It is a means of bringing together the learners who can best work 
together so that maximum growth will residt. Prov iding for maxi- 
mum growth means grouping which gives freedom to work with 
those who have common interests, face the same problems, or have 
the same needs. It also means grouping which takes acc omit of the 
individual's need for secure social relationships. Development of 
adequate bases for grouping must consider the kinds of situations 
which individuals face, the desired direction of growtii, and the 
factors of security and belongingness essential to every human 
being. 

Every Learner Needs a Feeling of At-Homeness 
and Security in His Group 

Study of the concerns of children and youth indicates that learn- 
ers of approximately the same maturity have similar needs and in 
terests. This suggests bringing together children of about the same 
maturity regardless of exact chronological age, intelligence, social, 
religious, or racial backgrounds. Maturity, as used here, is best de- 
fined as a complex combination of factors for which there is no 
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standard formula except the best judgment of experienced persons. 
In some cases the learner will have relatively even development. 
In other cases special strengths or weaknesses in such areas of growth 
as social adjustment, physical development, intellectual power, will 
enter into tlic judgment as to the degree of maturity attained. 
Unless the differences in age, intelligence, and background are too 
great, these very diveisities can enricli and extend the learnings of 
each member of the gioup. Friendships and antagonisms, behavior 
problems, spei ial talents and interests, individual needs, special 
abilities and weaknesses, should all be taken into account if the re- 
sulting groups are to be of greatest help to the individuals within 
tiiem. 

When backgrounds or abilities differ too widely, or when they 
are not properly taken into account, there is danger that the in- 
dividual will lack the necessary feeling of belongingness. Each 
learnrr. thriK .shr^idd_snctul pa ir af hi^ tiuv^ii actii:/* coaperation 
with a groiij) whi( h furnishes him essential security, which is of a 
si/e ( oiidiu i\c to elfei ti\e guidance, and in which there is a teacher 
who can know well the indi\icluals in the group. This is essential 
if leainers are to leceive the guidance and to carry out the activities 
whi( h result in bai«nued growth. The suggestions whii.h have been 
made regarding the exploration ol classroom experiences have 
assunicd a group of learnets who work effee tively together and a 
teac her wlio spends enough time with them to know theii needs and 
to be able to give wise guidance in the selection of experiences. 
This means a person who follows their ilcvelopn... i.t into all phases 
of tlieir acti\iiics, those out of school as well as those carried on 
under the school’s guidance. 

In both elementary and high schools this consistent guidance 
and feeling of sec urity arc needed. To this end elementary school 
children spend most of the day Avith one teacher and may well con- 
tinue untler his guidanc e over a period of two or three years. On 
the high school level there is similar need for learners to work with 
the same teacher over extended periods of the day, to continue close 
assc^ciation with that teacher over an entire year. It is often desir- 
able to have one teacher act as adviser or guide for a group over the 
entire high si'hool period. I his may mean a teacher who spends 
extended time with the group in the first years of high school and 
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continues to have some teaching contact with them, in addition to 
the guidance function, throughout the high school years. Provision 
is made for individual adjustments when it seems that an individual 
will receive guidance better suited to his needs from another 
teacher. 

Every Learner Needs Freedom to Change Groups 

in the Interest of Maximum Growth 

Similar maturity and a feeling of at-homeness in the group give 
the bases lor the initial grouping of learners. However, individual 
differences in interests and abilities suggest that only part of the 
time will be spent with the group working as a whole. Illustrations 
given in earlier chapters have shown individuals and small groups 
working both on aspects of the all-group problem and on individual 
projects. Learners need such freedom to work with individuals 
within the class group. There should be onnortuiiity for voluntary 
grouping based upon common interests and coni< <ns. These arc 
flexible groups established for a period of time because a few indi- 
viduals face a situation in which others are not concerned — a skill 
to be developed, a particular area of the larger class problem to be 
investigated and reported back to the whole group, a special inter- 
est to be pursued. 

The learner also needs experiences with those of other ages and 
levels of development. As members of the same school community 
children and youth w ill face many situations which arc also the con- 
cern of other age groups. Service projee ts carried on by the school 
as a whole, student council groups, athletic and social lunctions, 
and other such activities may well be the concern of all ages and 
levels of development working and placing together. In such enter- 
prises a learner may make his contiibution either as an individual, 
as a representative of a ( lass gnjup, or as (jne member of a contribut- 
ing group. 

Another factor which makes it necessary to provide for w^ork with 
learners of other ages is that the individual does iu)t develop at the 
same rate in all areas. In some aspects of development his class 
group may not meet his needs. He should have opportunity to ex- 
pand his capacities in the (ompany of others whose abilities and 
interests arc similar. Provismn can sometimes be made for special 
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interest groups or for students with similar needs and concerns 
from many different groups to come together for special class work. 
Another possibility is the development of interest centers or labora- 
tories where any member of the school may work alone or with 
others under the guid iiice of a teather having special interest and 
competence in dealing with problems in the given area. At times 
it is possible lor two classes to (ombine, groups with like interests 
working togetlier lor pair of the day on a common project. 

I lie learner should be able to change groups when his needs and 
capabilities can bettei be met through some other group. This pro- 
vision lor Ilexible grouping applies both to activities within the 
classroom unit and to those involving the larger school group. 
Children who come together with a common need for the develop- 
ment ol a skill may progress at dilTeicnt rates. It should be possi- 
ble for the child who makes marked improvement to shift to 
another group which is conceined with an aspect of the skill which 
will be a alh nge to him, or for the child who needs additional 
practice to shil. to a giouji which is spending extra time on the 
problem without feeling any stigma attaclied to so doing. Even 
within a gioup of about the same general ability there may be cer- 
tain aspei ts of the work which some learners will not need to stress. 
For exaiujile, in a group cone eined with long division there may be 
only one or two children who need added help wdlh multiplication. 
Temporal y groupings and change of groupings will allow these dif- 
ferences to he met. Fuiilier, wheie several ground arc cooperating 
on a comnic:)!! eiitei prise, it may at times be adMsable for a child 
who begins work with one group to change to another when the 
sec'c^nd group seems to oiler more for him or he is needed to make a 
special contribution to that group. There will also be cases wdiere 
it is advisable for a child to sliift from one class group to another 
w hic h more nearly meets his needs. The reasons for making such 
changes, wdthiti tlie cl.is:^ unit or within school groups, should be 
clearly understocKl by the learner c^r learners involved. 

Such changes in grouping are relatively easy to accomplish within 
one class in situ. n ions avIutc learners take an active part in evaluat- 
ing their own giow th and iJanning next steps. Shifts from one age- 
grade group to another are 1 icilitated in the school where schedul- 
ing is flexible and provision is made for free or unassigned time. 
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where learners of different ages are accustonied to working to- 
gether, where the activities of a particular class are based upon the 
needs of the individuals in the group, and where each learner is 
under the guidance of a teacher who knows him well and knows 
the nature of the total school curriculum. 


Programing to Meet Learners’ Needs 

The scheduling of time and the j)iograniing of activities for the 
day, tlie week, and the year also reflect the school’s concept of ( ur- 
riciilum development. Earlier chapters have pointed to the school’s 
concern for every aspect of the learner’s growth. Two basic ideas 
were recognized in this concern: the first, that the “whole” learner 
comes to school, his in-school experiences being affected by, and in 
turn affecting, his out-of-school activities; the second, that the 
school’s unique responsibilities are best met when it views its work 
in relation to that of other individuals and groups placing a part in 
the education of children and youth. The school year and tlie 
school day should be planned in relation to the needs of learners 
reflected against the individuals and groups with whom they live. 
The length of the school day and of the school year, as well as the 
scheduling of activities within the day and year, must take into ac- 
count community backgrounds and facilities. The scheduling of 
activities within the school day has already been consideied as one 
aspect of developing school experiences. This section considers 
other items related to tlie school day and year. 

The Length of the School Day Should Vary 
in Different Schools 

The fact that the bus calls for all of the children in a rural school 
may be a factor determining the length of the school day. In an- 
other school, where mothers of the children are working until late 
afternoon, the school day may \vcll be extended to six o’clock for 
those who wish it. In still another community, where little provi- 
sion is made by home or community for after-school recreation, the 
day may be lengthened to include this type of activity. Such other 
factors as the following would also be taken into account in deter- 
mining the length of day: the distance learners travel to and from 
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school, means of transportation, age of the learners, needs of older 
boys and girls for work experiences, staff available, and the nature 
of educational oppoitiinitics afforded by the homes and other com- 
munity activities. I he school which provides for balanced growth 
is responsive to factors such as these, and at times adjusts the length 
of its program to provide for them. At otlier times the school may 
take leadersliip or cooperate in securing better community provi- 
sions to meet the same problems. 

The Length of the School Year Should Vary 
in Different Communities 

Like the scliool day, the school year should vary with the types of 
educational opportunities offered to childien and youth when the 
schools are not in session. Those who teach must ask what happens 
to learners dining vacation peiiods and during the long summer 
holiday, (lertainly the concerns of children and youth continue and 
youngsters lace many impoitant situations during those weeks. 
How are they ilealing with them? What guidance are they receiv- 
ing? What negative aj^proaches to persistent life problems are being 
developed because adeejuate guidance is not provided? These are 
questions which every educator and community must answer hon- 
estly for all learners. What sound educ ational answer can be given 
by widely vaiied sclujols, each conforming to a ten-month school 
year? 

A cuiriculum developed with children and youth as the focus 
cannot adopt practices blindly. Sound decisioiiN ..s to the length of 
the school year will differ with the needs c^f those concerned. For 
example, children from homes where adequate provision is made 
for a worth while out-of-door summer program may well have a 
tw^o months’ peiiod away from the school. But thought must also 
be given to children and youth who must stay on city streets during 
these months; to c hildren w ho must prepare their two main meals 
while parents are at work; to the child whose parents are over- 
anxious about his scholastic development and keep him to a strict 
study schedule throughout the summer months; to the youth whose 
work experiences are rich in potential learnings which are not be- 
ing realized because of lack of guidance. A curriculum designed 
with concern for the all-round development of the learner calls for 
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a different length of school year for different schools and for indi- 
viduals within the same school. For some schools and for some 
learners it will mean a nine or ten months’ year, for others it will 
mean an all-year school. 

Whether the school lengthens its program also depends upon 
other educational agencies in the community. In some cases the 
school can make its best contribution directly and will provide for 
the extended program within its own staff and facilities. In others 
the greatest contribution will come by working with community 
groups — through cooperative supervision of a playground, through 
making school facilities available under the supervision of com- 
munity groups, through close cooperative relations with employers, 
through participating in the planning groups of community coun- 
cils. 

A longer school day or an all-year school does not necessarily 
mean an extension of the same type of activity now included in the 
program. The program itself must be differentiated as to the na- 
ture of experiences, the time distribution for various activities, 
and the placement of activities. Extending the school year to in- 
clude the summer months may, for some schools, mean the develop- 
ment of a school camp; for others, the extension of the recreational 
program or the sponsoring of travel experiences; for others, exten- 
sion of work experiences under guidance; and for still others, provi- 
sion for the same type of activities as those included in the regular 
school year but with a different time disiribiuion in keeping \vdth 
the needs occasioned by summer weather. Similar adjustments 
would be made in extending the school day. 

The Nature of Experiences and Their Time Distriliution 
in the Program Must Be Varied to Meet 
the Needs of the Particular Group 

Whatever the length of the school day and year, ac tivities in one 
day, and over a year, and their time distribution must also be built 
in terms of the learner’s total experienies. For example, planning 
for rest, lunch, and recreational periods which will best meet the 
needs of growing children and youth calls for consideration of dis- 
tance from home to schoed, whether parents are at home to prepare 
the necessary meals, what community recreational facilities are 
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available, and the like. In one school the majority of the youngsters 
may live too lar away to go liome for lunch. In another where they 
go long distant es lor hincli the noQii hour may need to be length- 
ened if health factor^ are to he taken into account. In some cases 
children who do not have adetjuate lacilities for rest in their homes 
may even need time for sleep in school. Facilities may be so inade- 
quate or ont-of-s('hool work i esponsibilities so heavy that extensive 
time for recicati(3n should be allowed in one st bool day. In another 
situation coninninity and lionic provisions may do much to meet 
this need. I hese examples coidd be multiplied for each phase of 
the program. Sue h flexibility is abvays necessary if the program is 
.o be balanced, both as to the range of pcisistent life situations dealt 
Avith — not necessarily in any one day, but river a period of time — 
and as to the variety of experiences provided to meet group and 
individual needs. 


Ccaru-.-rs, Classroom Teachers, and Specialists 
Work a'ogcther 

The homeioom or class teacher is central in this concept of cur- 
ric Ilium development. Flic teacher whrj knows children and youth 
and who woiks with them coiistaiiily holds the strategic position in 
guiding growth. Himsell a “specialist ” in child growth and devel- 
opment and aware of the life situations the learners face, he brings 
to his group the necessary understanding and aw^areness of their 
needs and interests. 

But no teacher, however able, can provide all th.e help and guid- 
ance necessaiy for a group of learneis, whether they be beginners, 
middle-school folk, or youth in high school or college. In a world 
which is rapidly c lianging and w hich is using more and more of the 
specialized skills, it would be foolhartly, indeed, to claim that any 
one person can meet all needs. No teacher can be fully and eciually 
proficient in all the facets which will be represented by the varied 
situations which his learners will face. I he specialist is needed so 
tliat learners and teachers niav set urc broader insight into their 
problems, develop the neces* iiy nndei standings and skills, come to 
know the place of specializaticn in modern living, and learn to use 
the services of available specialists in improving the quality of their 
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own experience. Something of the contribution of the teacher who 
is a specialist in a field of human knowledge has already been dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI. How to secure adequate specialization in the 
personnel of a school faculty and how to organize the program and 
secure coordination of efforts so that the best use is made of exist- 
ing specialization still needs to be considered. 

The Needed Special Abilities May Reside 
Either in a Teacher with Particular 
Responsibility for a Group of Learners, 
in a Specialist Serving the Entire School, 
or in Community Resources 

Recognizing that aJI of the major areas of human experience, 
that all persistent life situations, touch learners at their various 
stages of growth, the school staff should include teachers who have 
special abilities in one or more of these arr is. I his position lecog- 
nizes that art, music, physical education, science — Irofjuently called 
“special areas’* — are aspects of life experiences as fundamental 
to total development as any others. And specialization should not 
be limited to these areas. The problems faced by learners at times 
call for equally competent help in such areas as government, eco- 
nomic structures, human relations, health, and many others. Any 
area may become an area of specialization when a person of special 
competence is needed to make a contribution to its exploiation. 

The way in which specialization can best be provided depends 
upon the size and tv pc of school and the resources available in the 
community. In a small schoc^l it may well be that staff members 
other than the regular corps of classroom teachers c annot be made 
available. In this case specialization is best secured by building a 
faculty with complementary strengths and leaving least well repre- 
sented on the staff the area or areas in which strong community re- 
sources exist. In a larger sc hoof specialists in various areas may be 
regular members of the school staff. All appropriate resource's of 
the community should be used in extending and enriching the ex- 
periences of learners. The specialist need not always be a member 
of the school staff. The sc hool should seek to make the whole com- 
munity a resourc e area, using spec ial skills, interests, and talents 
wherever they are found. At times children and youth will utilize 
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these resources by moving into the community and at other times 
special resources from the community will be made a temporary 
part of the school. Lay persons who understand the purposes of 
modern education are usually glad to act as consultants in their par- 
ticular area of expertness. Chapter VIII considers more fully how 
community resources can be used. 

Effective Use of Specialization Calls for Flexibility 
in Scheduling 

IF specialization resides only in staff members who also serve as 
regular classroom teachers, careful planning is needed to make pro- 
vision loi learners to secure help as it is needed from the teacher 
who possesses the special ( ompetence. This help may come through 
individual conferciK es, through resoun e materials which the class- 
room specialist makes available directly to learners, or through 
their own c lassroom teacher who has consulted the specialist or 
secured mateiials from him. In some cases it will mean a total 
sch»'ol piogram sufliciently flexible that the classroom specialist 
can leave his own group for a period of time to work with another 
espec ially needing his help, or the work of two groups may be com- 
bined. A longei lunch period c an allow for conferenc es with teach- 
ers other than the classroom teacher. Time set aside for special 
interest groups has been mentioned as another possibility. In the 
high school the teacher may serve as coordinator for the core pro- 
gram of one class for half the day and as specialist in his particular 
field for the other half. This point of view of » !.*riculum develop- 
ment would not favor a liighly departmentalized program in which 
learners as a class go to each specialist on a prescribed daily schedule 
for instruction developed entirely around the logical organization 
of the special field. 

Where there are specialists on the school staff, in addition to the 
classroom teachers, thought must still be given to how their services 
can best meet the needs of the various groups and individuals. 
Normally the specialists will work with groups and individuals on 
several different bases. There will be class groups, or delegates from 
them, asking for help on aspects of the group problems they are 
investigating under the guidance of their classroom teacher. Other 
groups — sometimes a whole class, sometimes part of it, or a group 
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of students from several classes — may be spending an extended pe- 
riod of time in careful study of an area under the guidance of a spe- 
cialist. In addition there may be individuals with talents or special 
interests who should have the opportunity and the help to proceed 
further than the average child would have any reason to go. The 
schedule of one day's activities of a social science specialist working 
on this basis in a small high school might look as follows; 

8::30- 9:00 — (Conference willi tenth grade coininittee on where to find 
recent materials on Russia 

9:00-10:00 — Meet with twelfth grade to take part in discussion of 
American trade relations with Argentina 

10:00 10:10 — CCoiiference with ninth grade committee woiking on sur- 
\ey of city traffic regulations 

10:40-11:00 — Conferciico with Mr. (tibson (homeroom teacher of the 
class mentioned above) on desirable community back- 
giound for ninth grade study of smoke control 
11:00-11:30 — Clonfeience with eleventh grade committee to identify 
international news agencies 

11:30-12:30— Lunch 

12:30- 1:30 — C4ieck plans left by committees, check library for needed 
mateiial, locate addresses of go\ eminent bureaus of infor- 
mation for elexenth grade 

1:30- 2:30 — Meet with social science group studying United Nations 
(A gibup meeting regulai ly two periods a wc'ek. On alter- 
nate clays theie arc regular meetings of a group concerned 
w'ith taxation pioblcms related to charging admission in a 
tax-exempt school.) 

2:.30- 3:30 — Woikshop with various individuals and small groups on 
individual projects (A commiinem ih)r Monday through 
Thursday. On Friday aft.r noons this lend the preceding 
period are given to a .Vorld Events Club.) 

The Greater the Use of Specializa ion the More 
There Is Need for Safeguarding Continuity 
and Integration 

Too (jften in the past spec iai teadicrs “took over" a c lass for a .Wt 
period of time and developed a particular ide.i or skill. Often tike 
experience bore little relaiionsliip ".o the rest (jf the learner’s wor4, 
and frequently the specaalist taught so many different groups in 
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day that he could not possibly determine the real needs and inter- 
ests of the learners. Siirli [)ra( tices violate the principles of curricu- 
lum development with which we arc concerned. The First responsi- 
bility of both specialist and ( lassrooin teacher is to work together, 
each contributing to the maximum growth of learners from his spe- 
cial background of experience and understanding. The classroom 
teacher hel})S the specialist to know better the characteristics of the 
learners, their backgrounds of experience, and the particular prob- 
lems and situations whic h they face. The specialist, on the other 
hand, leveals possibilities and potentialities in areas in which the 
learners and the homeroom teacher have little or no experience. 
Working with the classroom teacher the specialist guides the learn- 
ers toward the attainment of long-term goals as the area of special- 
ization contributes to those goals, provides for the development of 
learners who can profit from special study in the area, and makes his 
services and instructional materials easily available. 'These activi- 
ties can l)e v arried out most effectively when tlic specialist has time 
to obserw’ le u ners in their work and to help them on problems best 
carried out in their homeroom, and also has time to develop a re- 
source laboratory where he is available to work with individuals 
and groups and to give needed help to other teachers. Classroom 
teacher and specialist plan jointly in the interests of learners; class- 
room teacher and spec iaiist plan jointly with learners. 


Articulation to Provide Continu’^ of Growth 

Ck)ntiniiity as a basic priiuiple of (urriddum development has 
been referred to at several points in this and other chapters. The 
point of view under consideration asks for continuity of experi- 
ences as learneis from early childhood to adulthood deal with vary- 
ing aspects of the same life situations. 

t he Several Units of the School Are Conceived 
\d Operated as a Whole 

Achieving continuity means providing desirable interrelation- 
ships not only between the experiences that occur from day to day, 
but between each of the mtjor stages in the educational process. 
Just as divergence between the guidance of specialist and home- 
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room teacher is not conducive to the best learning, so gaps that 
occur from grade to grade and particularly between the elementary 
and the high school can be very^harmful to learners. The complete 
change that occurs when a child goes from a self-contained class- 
room to a highly departmentalized high school can be so frustrating 
that for a period of time there is disorientation or even retrogres- 
sion in growth. There is no defense for curriculum development 
which permits this to happen. The curriculum must be conceived 
as a continuum from nursery school through high school into col- 
lege. Each part grows out of the preceding experiences of learners 
and contributes to their subsequent expei ienccs and development. 
The relationships among the various parts of a single school and 
between tlie system of schools must be so close that there is au 
operating unity. 

V^^rious promising attempts have been made to bridge the gap 
between the several divisions of (lie school which, for the sake of 
practical convenience, are separate administrative units. In some 
systems the junior high school faculties see the transition prob- 
lem as one in which they are particularly concerned and have devel- 
oped comprehensive guidance programs. The suggestions which 
have been made '•* for developing an organization which allows higli 
school students to work with one teacher for a larger part of every 
day than the regular forty-five or fifty-minute period provide for 
the maintenance of the same general pattern of work that was de- 
veloped in the elementary school. Under this system freedom to fol- 
low' special concerns would be given throughout the twelve years, 
but always under the general guidance of one person to whom the 
learner can turn with the assurance that his problems and needs 
are understood. Organizational patterns such as these all contrib- 
ute toward the kind of articulation needed. 

There Must Be Common Understanding of the Process 
of Curriculum Development 

Similarity in administrative organization does not necessarily 
make for unified experiences. Some school groups are working to 
achieve better articulation through studying the consistency of the 
educational philosophy held by various members of the teaching 

2 See page 371. 
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Staff and by working cooperatively in determining educational 
values and the process of curriculum development. This type of 
study can be significant in reducing the frequent breaks between 
grades within a school as well as those that occur between divisions 
of the school system. The school system in which continuity of 
development is achieved is one in which there is a basic concept of 
curriculum development by which all members of the staff work. 

This volume has been built on the assumption that the concept 
is the same for both elementary and secondary schools. Those who 
test it in action would operate on common principles from the 
nursery school through the highest level at which education is 
offered. Each group would need to make a special study of the situ- 
ations which are most likely to be faced by learners at a given period 
of growth, but all would woik toward the development of consist- 
ent, balanced growth in meeting persistent life situations. Just as 
no special problem can be assigned to one grade, so no special group 
of problems can be assigned with certainty to an educational level. 
Each teachei must take learners where he finds them, counting 
upon general principles rather than specific recommendations and 
patterns as his guide. There must be essential agreement as to over- 
all objectives and values sought. There must be essential under- 
standing of the principles of curriculum development which will 
achieve those objectives. 

To achieve the articulation which makes for maximum growth 
requires cooperative planning. Within the school it calls for con- 
sideration of the school as a whole with all teaciiers planning to- 
gether. Between schools working with the same learners it means 
inter-school curriculum committees, inter-school visitation, and 
cumulative records that accompany learners as they move from one 
situation to another. 

There Must Be Understanding on the Part of 
All Who Work with the Learner of His 
Capacities, Interests, Needs, and Experiences 

All available help in understanding the needs of particular indi- 
viduals should be used. Suggestions for doing this have been made 
in Chapter VI. There is need for teachers to be thoroughly familiar 
both with the general characteristics of learners at the age level 
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which is their special interest and with the developmental tenden- 
cies of those older and younger. The teacher who is to interpret 
records of his learners’ activities when they were younger, and who 
is to give sound guidance of present concerns in the light of future 
’growth, cannot afford to know only one age group. It means, fur- 
ther, that every teacher must have a clear understanding of the 
world into which young adults are going and what is likely to be 
expected of them. Only then will he understand learners’ needs 
and interests today in relation to those of tomorrow and the days 
ahead. 

In addition to understanding developmental tendencies, there 
must be thorough understanding on the part of all who work with 
him of the learner’s past experiences and those which he is having 
currently. The potential contribution of many aspects of the pro- 
gram to the learner’s development makes it necessary for those re- 
sponsible for one part of the program to know what experiences he 
is having in others. Only then will there be proper balance and 
avoidance of unnecessary overlapping and repetition; only then 
will there be the needed reinforcement of learning that builds for 
desired competence. 

There Is Need for Articulation Between the School 
and the Community and Transition 
Without a Break from School Life 
to Community Life 

The relationships between school and community made manda- 
tory by this concept arc considered in the next chapter. Through- 
out the earlier parts of the volume other suggestions have been 
made for w’orking with family and community members in under- 
standing learners and for drawing upon the concerns of home and 
community as a basis for school experiences. This suggests one 
other need for coojjerative teacher planning. All members of a 
school faculty need to work together to increase their understand- 
ing of the community in which they are situated. Time should be 
taken for special study of important community problems, for con- 
sideration of the school’s responsibility in serving the community, 
and for considering when and how the school should take leader- 
ship responsibility in the community. 
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Materials and Equipment for Maximum Growth 

The need for knowing resource materials and selecting and 
using them effectively is one of life’s recurring situations. There 
are at least two distinct and yet related problems to be considered 
in pioviding physical taciliiies and iiistiuctional materials. The 
first has to do with learning opportunities in this area; the second 
with ecjuipmcnt and materials needed m facilitate the process of 
curriculum development. Physical facilities and instructional ma- 
terials cannot be considered apait from teaching and learning. 
They are service tools and their use helps to determine the quality 
of learning. 

Learners Grow as They Share in the Selection 
and Use of Materials 

A persistent problem of living, it has been suggested, is selecting 
materials appi(.‘priate to the problem at hand. If children and 
youth are to grow in this ability they should share in the selection 
of materials, in the plans for using them, and in organizing the 
physical surroundings in which they live. Potential learnings are 
many: what sources to use; how to tell rather cjuickly whether a sug- 
gested source is fruitful; how to judge the soundness and reliability 
of a source; how to arrange materials and equipment with consider- 
ation for the general attractiveness of arrangements; how to arrange 
physic al surroundings with proper regard for iigiuing and other 
factors; how to store materials conveniently; how to conserve mate- 
rials; and many others. These aie problems wdiich arc the concern 
of learners of all ages, expanding as the situations which call for 
their use increase in c omplexity. For example, the familiar sources 
of parents, teac hers, other friends, and the immediate environment 
used by the small child as he seeks answers to his c|ucstions, change 
as he grows older to other persons in the community, to reference 
books, to maps, exhibits, and motion pictures, and to extended first- 
hand contacts with community resourc es. Fc^r youth more difficult 
and varied reference books are consulted, government and other 
sources C3f reliable information may be used, newspapers and maga- 
zines become more important, a wider range of community re- 
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sources are used, and additional problems related to authenticity 
of source and the use and testing of propaganda are introduced. 
These are expanding understandings which are important in the 
lives of all learners from early Childhood through adulthood. 

Still other learnings are inherent if children and youth can share 
in purchasing materials and equipment. The following description 
indicates only a lew of the decisions which faced a group of six-year- 
olds as they budgeted the ten dollars allotted to them for their own 
selection of books for their class library. 

Their teacher reports: “ ‘Please, may we buy another Babar book?* 
We looked at the price on the book jacket. Three dollars is a lot to pay 
for one book when you have just ten dollars to spend. ‘Look/ said the 
clerk, ‘here is the very same book, only smaller. It is the same story and 
the same pictures that you like so much. When the publishers learned 
how many children liked the Babar books, they published them in a 
smaller edition which costs only one dollai instead of three.* Eager 
examination of the smaller edition resulmd in sai*', d acteptance. 
Nine dollars left to spend! What to select? I hcre weie so n my choices 
— old friends, and new possibilities which lay spread out beloie them. 
Books cost such diflerent amounts. Why? How could we select wisely? 
Here were some of our favorites for just ten cents. Shoultl wc buy 
mostly these, icmembering that last year the bindings of many of the 
cheaper books had broken easily? Here were some of the new (Golden 
Books published for only twenty-five cents — beautiful books, many of 
them with pictures by favorite artists. And here was a favorite, Herbert 
the Lion, for two dollars! How should we decide? ‘Maybe, if we lielped 
mend our books which are- beginning to wear out w'c could use them 
longer and buy more new ones.* *' 

Too frcc]iiently the hoard of education, principal, or teacher as- 
sumes full responsibility for the selection and purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies, and thus deprives those who arc to use these 
materials of the many learnings which come from sharing in such 
an experience. Standardization and centralization of purchasing, 
while it may reduce the cost, denies valuable experiences to learn- 
ers and in some cases is a negative factor restricting new ideas which 
call for materials not “listed” or making it necessary at times to use 
materials not conducive to maximum learning. It is not possible to 
indicate in May many of the most important instructional mate- 
rials which will be needed the following September. A portion of 
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the l)udget should be designated for expenditures by teacher and 
learners to meet needs as they arise. Basic materials may be ordered 
through a cential office. Supplementary funds can then be assigned 
for use by learners and tcacliei as needs arise: to send for free mate- 
rials; to purchase additional books, pamphlets, magazines; to pur- 
chase incidental materials needed for parties, construction, experi- 
mentation, or costuming. 

Provision should also be made for flexibility in obtaining mate- 
ri ils and supplies. Children and youth can learn much as they 
share in estimating the quantity of supplies needed, in requisition- 
ing supplies and ecpiipincnt, in selecting those that best fit their 
needs, and in antic ipating nc^eds so as to be able to secure materials 
when supply rooms are oj)! n. When materials are located in a cen- 
tral place, such as a school materials bureau, the community mu- 
seum, or library, it is important that consideration be given to 
arrangements for kee[)ing materials in a given classroom as long as 
they are .k did, for their prompt return when the need has been 
met, lor a minimum of red tape in requisitioning, and for allowing 
teachers and class groups or individuals to select materials at their 
source. 

This concept also suggests that learners should have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in their surroundings. The room or 
laboratory with all materials and equipment in place may be less 
salutary from an educational point of \ iew tlian one with minimum 
ecjuiprnent in which learners use their talents to paint furniture, 
make some of the necessary furnishings, plan lor plant life, and 
determine the localic^n of materials. 

Materials Contributing to a Wide Variety 
of Problems Are Needed 

Sufficient has already been said about the importance of a rich 
environment. In helping learners make selections, and in bringing 
in materials himself, the teacher needs to keep the range of per- 
sistent life situations in mind. It is particularly important to think 
of areas in which learners* previous experiences have been limited, 
and areas in which the typical school program has done little. It is 
important also to consider the wide variety of sources of experience 
which are available. Too often schools are “reading schools.’* 
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Maps, globes, pictures, and an occasional aquarium or collection 
are all that supplement a large number of books and pamphlets. An 
example of the possibilities often neglected inighi be taken from 
the field of health. Children and youth who share in the findings 
of health examinations, who have opportunity to understand the 
reasons bac k of the procedtires of the school nurse or doctor, who 
take responsibility for securing medical help for themselves and for 
giving simple first aid, are building fundamental understandings in 
the area of health. Other learnings come as they share in setting up 
an environment which contributes to health in daily living: adjust- 
ing seating and lighting to meet individual needs, providing facili- 
ties for the proper care of lunches or foods used in the cafeteria, 
using materials and ctpiipment which develop interests and .skills 
in wholesome recreation. I'hese and many others are oppottunitics 
to help learners control their environment in the interest of their 
own health and that of others. Washroom facilities, attractive 
lunclirocnns, adequate play facilities, classroom equipmctit that can 
be adjusted to individual needs all help build health understand- 
ings. Similarly in other areas materials can make a significant con- 
tribution to learning when teacher and learners make full use of 
them. 

Materials and Equipment Develop Nexv Skills Needed 
in Our Technological Society 

Responsibility for using the radio, projectors, the phonograph, 
sound equipment, the mimeograph, typewriters, shop equipment, 
the motion picture; acquaintance with the stdiool heating and 
ventilating system; opportunity to investigate new appliances in 
the lunchroom; oppoitunity to help repair simple equipment, offer 
valtiable experiences in modern living. They contribute much to 
the understanding which learners have of the world about them, 
influence the attitudes they build toward the great changes going 
on in our society today, and contribute to appreciation of the part 
the machine plays in our lives. At the upper elementary and more 
particularly at the high school level these experiences may well 
include vocational education for those who need it. Shops and lab- 
oratories equipped and staffed so that all can gain increased facility 
with and understanding of the world of machines should be avail- 
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able to all learners as they face situations which call for their use. 
In other situations extended first-hand contacts with machines will 
come through excursions into tlie community. Learners acquire 
skill in the use of machines as they have opportunity to observe 
machines at work, to study and to use them. 

Learners Should Be Helped to Understand the Meaning 
of Experimentation as Applied to Using Materials 
in Many Fields 

Entirely apart (roin their contribution to the study of some prob- 
lem, materials and c(|uipincnt have a contribution to make to 
enriclu'd and balanced living through the Jiobbies and special in- 
terests that grow out of llicm. Children and youth need to have 
materials available with which to extend their creative abilities. In- 
cluded among these would ceitainly be materials for experimenta- 
tion in different art forms, in musical expression, in science, in 
learning :• fou igu language, in using varied dramatic forms. As a 
high ochool repc'jter phrased it in the school paper: “In too many 
schools, and, we might daringly suggest, in our own sometimes, 
cieative work gets kicked around as if it didn’t mean a thing to any- 
one. Would )oin ptide be lowered by getting your fingeis into 
some ni( e, gooey clay? Is it your firm ccniviction that girls never 
work in shop? .\re nou a great big he-man who quivers at the 
thought of being (aught literally red-handed in the art room? 
You’re nailing \ouiself up in a narrow world. Wouldn’t it be fun 
teaching your wife to took, or >our husband to nx broken furni- 
ture? Try wandering up to the art room and fooling around with 
colors, or pic king out a new composition on the piano. It’s your 
loss if you don’t try.’’ 

Learners Should Be Helped to Groio w Ushig 
Their Out-of-School Environment 

Any consideration of instruc tional materials must include those 
found in the immediate and in the larger ccmimunity. Children 
and youth go on exclusions, they do something abc’jut eroded land 
in the c ommunity, they help in community beautification projects, 

aEditoiial, “Higlilij^hts.*' (Weekly newspaper published by the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia lIni\ciMiy.) 
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they use the various institutions of industry, they attend commer 
cial movies, they use various forms of community transportation, 
they read the community newspaper, and they have contacts with 
community meniheis who come to the school for a variety of pur- 
poses. These are among the situations faced by learners of various 
ages. The sc hool has a responsibility to guide them in the use of 
these resources. Guidance can do much toward helping them de- 
velop sensitivity to existing strengths and weaknesses in our society 
as movies attended, programs heard over the radio, books and maga- 
zines read, and community activities become an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

Children and youth need also to learn liow to draw upon the 
community for resource materials. Such familiar resources as the 
library, the museum, and the zoo are commonly used. But what 
can be learned in the parks, from the river front, at the warehouse, 
in the corner grocery store, at the near-by filling station, in the new 
Iiousing project? Chapter VIII discusses such resinirces in more 
detail. 

Materials and Equipment Facilitate Curriculum 

Development and Should Be Selected and Used hi Terms 

of Their Suitability to the Program 

The second problem of selecting materials and equipment is to 
view them in the light of the developing curriculum. In the pro- 
gram under discussion this would mean, among others: that facili- 
ties be so arranged as to make possible easy communication be- 
tween groups — elementary and high school, classrooms and labora- 
tories for special work; that facilities be such that the learner can 
manage them with a minimum of help — drinking fountains, toilet 
facilities, windows, playground equipment suited to each develop- 
mental stage; that there be space within rooms for small groups to 
work on special interests; that ample storage space be provided for 
materials and designed to meet the needs of those using them. It 
would also mean that consideration be given to the need to provide 
for the many aspects of the learner's growth — possibilities for many 
types of experiences, equipment which makes it possible to follow 
many different concerns. Account must also be taken of the pur- 
poses for which the school is to be used — of the need for an audi- 
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torium for adults, sp<^ lal meeting rooms, equipment for after- 
school recreation or vocational education. 

Another quality which will facilitate the development of the de- 
sired curriculum is that much of the equipment should be mobile. 
Radios, motion picture machines, globes, maps, and other visual 
aids should be available to all gioups at the time they are most 
needed. Many of the materials of studios and laboratories should 
be such that they can be used in the classroom in connection with 
the particular work under way. It has been suggested that one of 
the contributions of the teacher who is a specialist be the mainte- 
nance of an up-to-date collection oi the most valuable materials in 
his particular field. These materials would also circulate among 
groups. In addition, teachers who share each other’s regular class- 
room equipment find that much more can be available for all. 
Books, for example, as well as maps, special picture collections, and 
so on, can be lent to other classes. A central materials bureau may 
function to facilitate the (ollection of materials and their accessi- 
bility to the school as a whole. 

Altliough mobile cc|nipment, movable furniture, and a building 
with modern conveniences and colorful walls are to bedesired,much 
can be done toward eflc( li\e cuiriculum development in buildings 
which are less functional units. Needed modifications in the school 
plant can become the concern of learners and the community work- 
ing together. Even in poorly planned buildings teachers with ini- 
tiative and imagination can with the help of students and parents 
eliminate some of the negative aspects — walls i:in be made clean 
and colorful, grounds can be beautified, health facilities can be im- 
proved. No effort should be spared to develop community con- 
sciousness as to the necessity of adequate facilities and materials of 
instruction. Our economy is such that the physical facilities and 
instructional materials necessary for the kind of education America 
wants for its children and youth can be made available. 

Administrative Relationships for Democratic Living 

The organization and administration of the scliool exist solely 
for tiic contribution wliic h its services ran make to the education of 
children and youth. Administration in our schools is a service in- 
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strument to set free the energy' of the faculty and student personnel 
and to mobilize it in the cooperative solution of problems related 
to the education of childhood and youth. What is required of the 
administrative organization responsible for curriculum develop- 
ment for children and youth growing up in our society? 

Relationships Must Be Democratic if Democratic Values 
Are the Goal 

A democratic atmosphere within ilie school is a fundamental 
force in the development of democratic values and ways of acting. 
Tiiis applies to the development both of teachers and of learners. 
Where a rigid administration exists, curriculum cliange tends to be 
discussed within this framework. This is not to be wondered a*^ 
since teachers, like other learners, are affected by the environ- 
mental forces about them. Only as teachers experience democratic 
forces at work will they recognize the full significance of these 
values and will they be in position to guide learners toward the 
same values. Further, the learner is affected more by the actual 
situations and atmosphere which he experiences than by discussion 
of the same values or situations. Teachers harassed by undemo- 
cratic procedures reflect their concern; the learner himself is con- 
fused between the general atmosphere of the school and some of 
the things he is being taught. The dichotomy created by marked 
differences between what is taught and what is practiced not only 
creates confusion in the n>ind of the learner but may negate the 
effect of teaching about democratic values through opposing 
rigidity of practice. If the curriculum is to be developed toward the 
desired values of our society the school itself must be democratic. 
The same essential democratic values must prevail in evei7 aspect 
of the school — between principal and teachers, teachers and learn- 
ers, teachers and non-teaching workers, children and custodians, 
teachers and parents. 

To develop a truly democratic atmosphere means that each per- 
son and group concerned with the educational program — learners, 
teachers, parents, non-teaching personnel, community representa- 
tives, the administration — should have a right and feel an obliga- 
tion to make appropriate contributions to the program. This calls 
for positive leadership on the part of the administration. 
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Leadership Must Provide for 
Cooperative Planning 

The desired continuity and internal consistency of experiences 
can be achieved onl) as those concerned with growtii and develop- 
ment have esseniial understanding of and agreement as to the de- 
sired direction ol growth and keep each other informed of the 
nature of the learner's experiences and his responses to them. This 
need lias been referred to repeatedly in preceding chapters and 
again in this particular chapter in the section pointing to the im- 
portance of articulation of the various units of the school program. 
One of the major functions of administration is to keep channels of 
communication open and to see that all persons concerned with a 
given situation participate in its consideration. Further, in the 
process of cooperative planning, the administration bears the same 
guidaiK e responsibility as does the teacher in working with learn- 
ers: to point to unexplored avenues that have a bearing on the prob- 
lem, to point to relationshiiis to other aspects of the program, to 
secure the maximum contribution of eacli member of the group, 
and to make provision for his maximum development. 

Cooperative planning applies ecpially to the part of children and 
youth in sharing in the work of the school as a whole. Many poten- 
tially valuable learnings are lost when tlicy are denied the oppor- 
tunity to paiii( ipate with teachers and administrators in dealing 
with all-school situations which affect them and h"ve meaning for 
them. T he administration which sees its major lolc to be that of 
releasing the potentialities of teachers and childien will \vork to 
open to them every worth-while learning experience. The follow- 
ing experiences, as reported through the meetings and activities of 
a student coinu il, iiidi( ate how one high school group shared in the 
administrative problems of their school. 

“Knowing \Vliy,“ the boy entitled his column in the weekly 
high school neus])aiK‘r. “Student government," he wrote one week, 
“in addition to being a proving ground for ideas is also the place 
wdiere individual res})onsibiIity grows, where you take on a job and 
finish it under your own steaic. . . .“ This is the interpretation of 
a thoughtful sixteen-ycar-old boy. “Student government can easily 
be a farce,” he concluded. “If it is nothing but a debating society 
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then it is a farce.” Student government, however, which does real 
things and has real responsibilities makes a fundamental contribu- 
tion to desired learnings. 

“Of course I’d rather be President of the Student Council. I’d 
rather run for that office even if I lost. But here’s this committee 
job that needs to be done. Everybody agrees to the need but no- 
body is dying to do it. I believe I can make it go and get some of the 
rest ol the class to help me on it. Don’t you think I’d better stick to 
that and let the other fellows run for President?” It takes a lot of 
growing up to come to a decision like that at sixteen. With all the 
happy and occasionally unhappy comjietition for offices in school 
and class for their senior ^ear, with all the usual American “poli- 
ticking ’ inherited Ironi their elders, there were several such basic 
decisions made by members of this senior class. To do the job that 
one can do best and that the school needs most was the thing to do. 
It was the thing to do even Avhen it meant giving up a chance at the 
prestige which accompanies certain popular jobs and the fun that 
accompanies some others. Moreover, it was evident after the elec- 
tion that the defeated were equally willing to work closely and help- 
fully with those elected to office. There was quick recognition of 
and action on injustice and selfishness. This is the kind of growth 
which may be expected when youth has an opportunity to experi- 
ence democracy in action. 

Understandings such as these are contributed to by all phases of 
school life. Every part of'the school community makes its positive 
or negative contribution to many aspects of growth. The following 
experiences, for which the Student Council took responsibility, arc 
typical of many that might be undertaken by individuals and class 
groups as they share in the activities of their school community. 

There had been trouble in the halls and lunchroom. “Perhaps 
we’re the most to blame.” The Council President was speaking. 
“If the older students are as careless as we arc of course the younger 
will think that’s the way to act. 'Ehat is, some of them will. The 
others will be ashamed of us. We never had a critici.sm from our 
own parents franker than one which an elementary class sent up to 
us once last year on what they thought of our manners. . . . Let’s 
do something about this.” The Council agreed. It prepared a list 
of girls and boys who were willing “to assist in reminding the chil- 
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dren ol good manners in ilie cafcieria lines and around the tables.” 
It prepared another list ol those who would work with the School 
Improvement Commiitee and the i^rt Department on a more at- 
tiactivc appearance ol die lunchroom. “Perhaps some new murals 
or even just a few good posters will set a new mood.” Still another 
list was compiled ol those who were willing to work when the labor 
shortage couldn’t be met by the usual number of paid student as- 
sistants. “Waiting doesn’t help manners when you’re as hungry as 
we are.” It all lielped. There was marked improvement when the 
older girls and boys took over, with the help of faculty advisers. 
True, they often tired and new problems arose and new schemes 
had to be w^oiked out, but halls and lunchrooms made an increas- 
ingly positive contribiuion to growth. 

The Council also considered the problem of genuine usefulness 
during the summer vacation. “ I'here’s the problem of our getting 
some experience in doing real work.” The discussion wdiich fol- 
lowed iti two decisions, one to help promote wdder and wiser 

( hoice ol summer vat at ion jobs, the other to give everyone in the 
.sdiool 0 [)p()rtunity to t arry out some regular service during the 
year that cost time and effort and demanded laithfulness, punctu- 
ality, and industry. 

A student-fat uliy committee, with the help of interested parents, 
listetl summer job opportunities. They publicized witli speakers 
and bulletin bcxirds. "1 hey sludietl student desires and previous ex- 
pcrieiu e. rhe students wanted a wdde range of i'" d jobs, provision 
for stud)ing about those jobs before they wxnt into tlicm, assurance 
of school time for shaiing and evaluating their cxj)ericn(:cs when 
they returned. 

Anothei committee listed every service need in the school and 
immediate* neighborhood for study hour and after-school winter 
jobs. That meant interviewing all staff members, including those 
of the janitorial and custodial staff and the food services. It meant 
investigating needs of neighborhood homes and institutions. Paid 
jobs w'erc offered where circ umstances warranted. The committee 
with its teacher sponsors then tabulated the questionnaires they 
had issued as to types of sci vit c preferred, and advised with students 
regarding work opportunities. As a result almost all of the students 
gave at least one hour of service a week, some much more. Of course 
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the machinery of this big student enterprise worked faultily. But 
student-faculty committees considered the problems as they arose — 
office hours were held, jobs ^.icljusted and changed or eliminated, 
and slackers investigated. 

The boys wearing overalls felt pride in the clean corners of stair- 
cases and corridors; “the work accomplished was worth doing even 
if it meant grime and perspiration as well as the stir in circulation 
which proves good stiff exercise.” There was clearer realization of 
just how hard different jobs are and what being a good worker 
means. Indignation raged when a careless phrase in the school 
paper indicated low rating of the job of janitor and elevator man 
with no reference to how well it had been done or how much 
needed it was. “Ilis income is no test of essential work and that 
remark is no democratic way of tliinking about any work,” one boy 
expressed it. Genuine interest in wage scales gi cw and their accom- 
panying standards of living began to have \ i\ Id meaning, especially 
when those who worked in the near-by underprivileged neighbor- 
hood added their findings. A penetrating and very wortli-whilc 
study of the new Bill of Economic Rights was the natural outcome 
in a social studies class the next year. When the students pooled 
their summer work experiences in offices and factories and farm 
communities they could have conducted a very valuable wage hear- 
ing, perhaps one on rural working conditions as well. Here was a 
student council activity which, in meeting practical needs and in- 
terests of senior high school students, had rendered community 
service and had brought back rich content to classroom studies. It 
points to the need for the school to be conceived and operated as a 
whole if maximum growth is to result. 

Nori’Teaching Members of the Staff Must Be Helped 
to Understand Their Roles as Educators 

Non-teaching members of the staff are an integral part of the de- 
signing process under discussion. Johnnie's concern about the 
boiler when he goes on an eirand to the custodian or Jane’s curios- 
ity about the mechanism of the adding mac hine in the business 
office are as truly significant experiences of their living as are the 
activities that take place in. their classroom. Much of what is often 
thought of as the routine of the school is potentially important as 
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an educative experience. More and more those who work in these 
units must be a part of planning groups, must understand the edu- 
cational program and the part they play in it. 

Problems Must Be DeaL with and Decisions Arrived at 
in Terms of Agreed-upon Principles 

just as the ((mrept of curriculum development works toward 
building with learners’ basic understandingi and generalizations as 
bases for meeting subsequent situations, so sound administration 
works in terms of prim iples understood by all those affected. Only 
then will adion be consistent, will decisions be made on sound 
b..ses, will teachers and learners find in the administration a posi- 
tive and constructive help in meeting their problems. There will 
be none of the inset iirity that comes when decisions are counter- 
manded, when decisions are at variance, and when they are not 
made with referent e to the whole of wliich they are a part. When 
the administiation works in terms of agreecl upon principles teach- 
ers anti leariieis will avoid the contusion that comes when one kind 
of advice is given at one time and contrary guidance at another. 
Only then can there he a guarantee that each situation is dealt with 
as an educational issue, that all situations wdll be considered in 
the light of their c ontribution to the growth ot children and youth. 


Evaluation an Integral Part of the Curriculum 

What decisicjus will he made regarding ways and means of evalu- 
ating the grow th of learneis? What will be the nature of the evalu- 
ations made? Who will make them? What part wdll learners have 
in this process? These and others are the cjiiestions that every 
teacher and administrator must answer both with reference to 
pupil growth and with reference to the educational program itself. 

Evaluation of Pupil Growth Is Continuous 

The effective development of a curriculum which grows out of 
the everyday situations faced by learners depends upon sound meth- 
ods of evaluation. In this concept periodic appraisals of all mem- 
bers of a group at the same time will not suflice. For the teacher 
guiding experiences in terms of the needs and interests of his group 
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seen in the light of persistent life situations, evaluation becomes a 
continuous process. It is an intrinsic part of every experience. Both 
for pupils and for teacher it enters at every point where choices are 
being made. K\aluation of the growth and development of the 
learner forms the basis for decisions as to the nature of the next 
experiences needed by him, t^l next steps in the developing curricu- 
lum. A high school teacher rccogni/es that many in his group have 
little awareness of the ipajor steps being taken by their city govern- 
ment; a fourth grade teacher discovers that most of his class still 
lack the technicpies of effective discussion which they need to deal 
with the situations they face; a teacher of sixth graders makes plans 
to give three members of the grt3up special help to develop reading 
skills which are lacking; a teacher of a first grade decides to delay 
organized instruction in reading to allow the less mature in the 
group more time to leain how to work with others and to handle 
the materials in the classroom — all are decisions based upon evalua- 
tions of the needs of individuals and groups. From these day-by-day 
appraisals come the teacher’s decisions as to how best to guide on- 
going experiences and when to introduce new ones. 

If the evaluative process is to be used so as to make its maximum 
contribution, it must be looked at not only in terms of the way it is 
used by the teacher, but also with referem e to its part in the growth 
of the learner. To be able to evaluate one’s present status, to know 
ho^v to appraise one’s needs, to be able to propose next steps, are 
important aspects of growth. Evaluation is an inirinsit: part of life 
and an integral part of the scientific method. The learner needs 
to grow in ability to evaluate himself and his experiences by 
being guided in the evaluative process. He needs to be given 
a responsible part in evaluating the results of his efforts and in 
planning for further growth. Along with all others guiding his 
growth he should share in evaluating his experiences, glowing in 
his understanding of his strengths and weaknesses, in his ability 
to plan for needed development, and in anticipating needed experi- 
ences. Such growth takes place as teacher and learners together 
discuss proposals for a new study and make decisions as to what 
areas most need exploration. It is contributed to by the long-vierv 
and daily planning periods through which teacher and learners 
study the development of a piece of work and revise plans in the 
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light of progress made and new needs indicated. It comes also as the 
teacher helps learners become aware of new skills which arc needed, 
of areas in which extended practice i^s indicated, of situations where 
sound reasoning or lack of information has lead to incorrect judg- 
ments and generalizations. It comes as the learner and teacher, with 
or without the parent, sit in individual conferences to inventory 
progress made and dilliculties met, to identify concerns still not pro- 
vided for. and to outline plans for next steps. 

The fourth graders who inform their teacher that they wouldhave 
accomjdished more had they waited for her to come to help them 
instead of (jueuing up in line have added something to their ability 
u) appraise good work habits; the tenth graders who refus'e to accept 
a report leased on newspaper headlines have grown in their ability 
to judge what constitutes an adequate collection of data; the group 
of sixth graders who study the rejection slips on the selections sub- 
mitted for the s( hool paper and under tlieir teacher’s guidance de- 
cide wini is needed to improve their writing have made an impor- 
tant beginning in what it means to work toward the development 
(jf a skill; fourtecn-year-old Sally has taken an important step when, 
in conference with her teacher, she considers why her contributions 
to group discussion are so often disregarded and outlines a plan 
for studying techniques of group discussion. These are vital learn- 
ings for children and youth in a democracy where individual re- 
sponsibility for choice and for the evaluation of self and of dele- 
gated authority plays so significant a part. Like ctlu r persistent life 
situations, the necfl t(^ evaluate one’s.activiiics and to lay new plans 
is ( oniiniioiis from early childhood through adulthood. 

Evaluation Is in Terms of Action Based 

on Understanding 

Evaluation must be in terms of the goals sought. In the concept 
of curriddum development which has been discussed, the real test 
of growth lies in the quality of thought and action of individuals 
and groups as they face their problems of everyday living. The de- 
mands of our soc iety dictate growth in action based on understand- 
ing, in ability to use knowledge bmctionally. As stated in an earlier 
chapter, not what an individual knows but his ability to use that 
knowledge is basic to the development of “free” and “thinking” 
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men. Evaluation, then, by both teacher and learner, will be made 
in terms of growth in the understandings and skills needed to deal 
with the persistent life situations faced in the present experience 
and in the ability to use these understandings appropriately in new 
situations. It will be in terms of ability to meet fundamental life 
situations rather than in acquaintance with the usual subjects of 
study, in terms of understandings and action rather than in knowl- 
edges and skills alone. 

Since learners in any age or grade group vary in maturity and 
background of experience, tliey face different aspects of persistent 
life situations in different settings and through different experi- 
ences. The teacher, in terms of the situations actually faced by 
learners, asks: In what areas do they act effectively? Where do they 
have understandings upon which they do not act? What informa- 
tion and understandings do they need for intelligent action? What 
skills do tiiey lack? On w hat values do they act? Learners, them- 
selves, are guided to ask similar questions: \Vhat do I know that 
wdll help in this situation? What else do I need to find out? What 
is causing the difficulty I am facing? Is my conclusion a reasonable 
one? How does the proposed action square with other things I 
know and do? How adequately am I meeting the situation? In 
studying the answers made to these questions in the light of the 
developing needs of his learners, and in guiding their further ex- 
periences accordingly, the teacher may find it helpful to refer to the 
analysis given in Chapter V. The charts, indicating the increasing 
complexity of the situations faced as learners mature, give a partial 
basis for viewing present competencies in terms of future demands. 
Further, a study of the situations suggested as typical of those met 
by the given age group will point to the understandings and abili- 
ties needed by learners who are meeting these situations and will 
suggest the growth which might be expected of learners meeting 
the typical problems of their age group. Within this general frame 
which can be used as a guide there must, of course, always be pro- 
vision for individual differences among learners. 

Growth in any one area must be evaluated against growth in re- 
lated areas and in terms of total growth. Balanced and rounded 
development has been called for. And, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, growth must be evaluated in terms of the learner’s own poten- 
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tialitiea and limitations rather than against any arbitrary standard. 
An arbitrary standard set up for a group must of necessity require 
that some members of that group reach goals for which they are not 
ready, at the same time that it fails ‘to provide for the maximum 
growth of those whose development is advanced in the given area. 
Some will not be challenged enough while others will be harmed 
by being asked to achieve that of which they arc not capable. Arbi- 
trary standards mean that differences in needs, in the meanings 
which experiences have for individuals, in the backgrounds which 
individuals bring cannot be met. When the curriculum develops 
in terms of daily life experiences both Ann who has been sheltered 
atid knows little about the immediate community and Peter who 
has "run the streets” since he was four must find a place when the 
group turns to the study of an aspect of community life. Billy, age 
eight, who has read since he was five years old, and Betty, also age 
eight, who is just beginning to read a pre-primer, both seek help 
to meet nt tv needs in reading. Sarah who must care for several 
younger members of the family cannot have her ability to provide 
for health needs judged on the same basis as that used to consider 
the growth of Jacqueline who faces such problems in terms of re- 
gaining her own health after a recent illness. Standards are of value 
only .IS they arc used .as guides indicating desired direction of 
growth. The development of the individual must be viewed in 
relation to his potentialities and in terms of the next stages in his 
continuing growth in ability to deal with persiste’v life situations. 
In fact, "Adjusting to Personal Strengths and Weaknesses" is indi- 
cated as one of the persistent life situations faced by all persons. 
Learners, through guidance in the process of evaluation, must be 
helped to judge their work realistically in terms of their special 
capacities and needs. 

Cumulative Records Are Needed 

in the Evaluative Process 

Growth as a continuous process over a period of years can be seen 
only as adequate records give a compreliensive picture of the 
learner, just as grouping of learners, jirograming, the nature of the 
administrative organization, and the use of instructional materials 
are "tools" serving the interests of children and youth, so records 
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are not ends in themselves. They, too, are service tools to help 
teachers understand better the learners with whom they are work- 
ing, to help learners understand themselves better, to help teachers 
and learners to interpret behavior and define immediate and long- 
time needs. Reference has been made to their use in understanding- 
learners and in an earlier section of this chapter to their function 
in securing closer articulation among the various parts of the educa- 
tional program. At this point they are discussed in relation to the 
evaluative process. 

When records are to indicate growth in ability to act in a variety 
of life situations and arc to assist the teacher in determining the 
direction in which learners’ next experiences might best be guided, 
something more than numbers or alphabetical s)mbols arc needed. 
At no point does a stereotype have much value. Records must be 
built in terms of statements that help teachers see learners as vital, 
developing personalities. They need to icflcct clearly what we 
know about human growth and development and the goals sought 
in the development of tlic curriculnm. What guide lines can be 
given to the teacher who tries to develop such records? 

First, all the significant aspects of growth needed to deal with per- 
sistent life situations must be considered in any ( omprehensive 
plan of records — growth in individual capacities, in sot ial partici- 
pation, in dealing with environmental factors and forces. This t ails 
for data regarding the individual’s health, physiological needs, 
emotional adjustments, and growth patterns: his mental characteris- 
tics, his talents and aptitudes; his values and attitudes; his social 
relationships and competence: his ability to function effecfively in 
his environment; the whole realm of his interests, aspirations, and 
goals. 

Records also should give the essential facts about the learner in 
relation to his home and community backgrounds as well as his 
experiences within the school. Both in-school and out-of-school 
experiences must be considered. Only as the latter are included can 
education help the learner deal with his total environment. Only 
then will in-school experiences be seen and be ( onsidered in rela- 
tion to those out-of-school experiences of wliich they are a part. 
Further, both the facts regarding the nature of these experiences 
and the learner’s reactions to them are significant. 
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Any true record must show the learner as a developing person. 
Only as records are continuous and cumulative will it be possible 
to give an accurate pit ture. This needs to include both positive and 
negative aspects ol rli^ iiulividuars 'development. Teachers are at 
times hesitant to iiuliide negative characteristics on the ground 
that they may change as the leainer develops and that in the record 
tliey run the risk ol l)eing misinterpretefi by those reading it subse- 
(juently. Cliunulalive rec ords show the change. To fail to include 
the negative aspec t at the liine that it is a facu^r in the life of the 
child means an inaccurate total picture at the given time. Tltis 
suggests a luriher criterion, naincly, tJiat records must be used pro- 
f,^ssionally. Tliey arc service tools and must be used to serve the 
end lor which they aie designed. When there is recognition of the 
imicpie worth of each individual tliey will not be used unprofes- 
sionally. 

Records should bo specilic and in so far as possible objective. 
Sulijectivc Mimates are made increasi’igly olijcctive by tlie inclu- 
sions oi specific na idents and illustrations. "I'he day-io-day 1 elation- 
ships between learners, betwcx*n leaineis and teachers, heivveen 
learners and parents, oiler iruiifiil siiuaiions Icjr studying the every- 
clccv eonccins ol children and )oiuh. d’he dynamics c^f class be- 
liavicji, sioiies sjxjniancously told, games selected, things told in 
I oiucisaiion, dramatic play, iiiforiiial l unleicnces, samples of work 

drawings, sketches, plans, t\iiilen cum positions, diary records, 
coimnilice reia)Us- and leactions of parents and ’ .ta supplied by 
liiem, all coiuiihute U) mulevstancling and evaluating the learner’s 
growth and development. Well selected incidents make it possible 
lor those reading lecords to see the individual in action and to agree 
or disagree with the interpretation made. 

Recoicls should be contributed to by all persons conceiiied with 
tiu* IcMiner’s giouih, including the learner himself. Likewise, rec- 
ords Nncnild be easily accessible for use, under guidance, by all con- 
ceinccl with the iiulixiduars de\ elopinent. ll evaluation is to be 
iiuegial in the lile ol tlie leainer he should paiticipatc with adults 
in de\c*loj:»ing and using reccuils. To ihc extent that they are able 
at various stages of inaiiiriiy, childien and youth should help to 
make c ertain records and reports and should be helped to use their 
records to evaluate their own growth and to make plans for the 
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future.^ Parents, community youth leaders, employers, and others, 
can through the data wliicli they share with the school make a real 
contribution to the learners development. In addition, their 
guidance of the learner uill he more positive when they share 
in the school’s understanding of his growth. 

Evaluation of the Educational Program 
Is Continuous 

PI valuation not only gives a developing picture of the individual 
and of the group of whi( h he is a part, but also serves to indicate 
needed change in various asj)ccts of the educational program. An 
adequate study of the learner should result in continuous improve- 
ment of the program in which he is func tioning. Curriculum de- 
velopment and guidance are two parts of the same whole. To the 
degree that life purposes, life values, and human experiences are 
subject to change, the curriculum should be responsive to change. 
It should be the endeavor of education to evaluate continually and 
build its progiam in the light of the best conceptions of purpose 
and value, and the most trustworthy data regarding children and 
youth and the society of which they are a part. The whole school 
cooperates in this process, each part conditions what other parts can 
do, each part makes its contribution, for good or for ill, to the 
growth of children and youth. 
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VIII 


School and Community Work Together 
in Curriculum Development 


The quality and direction of the development of children and 
youth reflect the qiialitv and direciion of ihe educational function- 
ing of their community. Youth, as they leave school for the woi k of 
the world, reflect liow community-school relationships Iiavc shaped 
their curriculum. 'The s< ht^ul cannot work successfully alone. 
Whether it wills to do so or nut, the school does not work alone. 
Parents, other inombeis of the community, and the community as 
a whole contribute to the education which, goes on in the school, 
whether they work together or not, whether they work together 
consciously or unconsciously, positively or negatively. 

d'his study lias emphasized the fact that the total life curriculum 
of children and youth is made up of all their exfierienc es. The 
guidance which the school provides in dealing with these ex|)eri- 
cnccs — the school currii ulum — occupies only a small part of the 
day and a few years of life. Yet those concerned with developing 
the sc hool curriculum arc committed to helping learners deal with 
hejme and community experiences in such a way as to grow in abil- 
ity to act upon democratic values in meeting situations of everyday 
living. Chapter II gave a brief analysis of the characteristics of 
American civili/ation which present basic (halleiiges to the cur- 
riculum worker. This chapter turns to a considcratic^n of \vays in 
which school and community affect cac h cuher and work coopera- 
tivxdy to help children and youth beccjmc better able to meet the 
obligations of the democratic way of life. 

How important it is for those who develop the scliool curriculum 
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to know what contribi tion home and community are making and 
can make toward gro\ ili in ability to handle the persistent situa- 
tions of living has been stressed. Only as it has this information can 
the school provide the needed suppfementing, expanding, and in- 
terpreting of experieiK es which make for balanced growth. What 
is done by the school in helping learners grow' in ability to deal 
with health problems depends on what home and community are 
also teaching. Learners’ exploiations of the problems of purchas- 
ing and money managcmeni under school guidance W'ill depend 
upon the experiences the home affords and w'hat problems those 
home experiences have created. The steps that w'ill be taken to help 
learners undci stand technological developments depend on what 
experiences the community offers. In the community whicli has an 
aburifiaiice of aesthetic resources the school can make an important 
contribution to the lives of children and youth through helping 
them explore these resources. The emphasis in the school’s guid- 
ance of c-^'.il.!;cn and youth will vaiy with the cjuality and nature of 
their experiences in home and community. 

Stress has also been laid on the importance of school, home, and 
community makiiv'* a c onsistent c oiui ibution towarci the develop- 
ment of democ ratic values. When the school works tow'ard the ap- 
preciation and understanding of racial and religious minorities and 
the home or community disci iminates against certain groups, chil- 
dren and youth arc forced to choose between t:on dieting values. 
When children and youtli who share in the de^ Lions governing 
their activities at school are also allowed to take a responsible part 
in planning at home and see the same values in operation in their 
community gc^veriinieiit, consistent growth in appreciation of the 
need tor democ ratic participation is more likely to result. Only as 
experiences in home, school, and tommuiiity are directed tow'ard 
the same values and reinforce each other will maximum growth 
take place. 

A c ommtinity concerned about the development of citizens tvho 
are able to take their responsible places in the world should be 
directly interested in the work of the schoc^l. The functioning of 
the school and its cc^ntribution to the lives of chilcfren and youth 
should be the subject of constant study and evaluation. Children 
are the product of their total environment and it is the responsi- 
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bility of all citizens and institutions to see that the environment is 
a satisfactory one. 

As truly as the community affects the school so does the school 
affect the community. Mucli has been written about the lag be- 
tween school and society^ — between life outside the school and that 
segment of society within the four walls of the school. The school 
which never gives children and youth experience in dealing with 
real situations sends out into the life of the community young peo- 
ple who are indifferent to or even unaware of some of the funda- 
mental problems of soc iety. The school which docs help young 
people deal effectively with real problems inevitably influences the 
community in which those problems arose. Young people seeking 
solutions to life situations will, if wisely guided, turn to their com- 
munity for help, and affect the life of that community by so doing. 
When the real concerns of children and youth are central in the 
curriculum, community resources cannot rcni.tin outside the school 
nor can the school fail to go out into the community. Children and 
youth with concern for belter play facilities cannot solve this 
problem without working through community agencies and mo- 
bilizing community resources. Leanicrs who experiment with new 
seeds or fertilizers in the school garden may arotise family interest 
in new garden products and changed gardening methods. Young 
people studying the problems of world t ooperation may, by the 
requests that they make, bring new books, magazines, and infor- 
mational materials to the community library. Children and youth 
who have brought about positive results through tictivc commu- 
nity cooperation are more likely to be the adults who play their 
part in the intelligent meeting of similar community problems. 

Teachers who are working in terms of this concept of curricu- 
lum development need to appraise the functioning of the school in 
the community. Have home and community problems of concern 
to learners found their appropriate place in the curriculum? Does 
the school regard the ongoing work of the world as a laboratory 
lying just outside its doors? Does it regard the adults of the com- 
munity as potential teachers? Is it interpreting the education of 
its children and youth to the community, parents, and other 
adults, and receiving in return interpretation of the other phases 
of their lives which condition their education? Is the school an 
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institution which can never be left out of any situation of concern 
to the whole community? What positive leadership is it giving in 
the solution of community problems? In what ways can teachers, 
administrators, girls and boys, thefr parents, and other adults co- 
ordinate their forces and their ideals toward better living for 
every individual? How can they work together in building the 
school curriculum? 


The School Needs to Understand the Community 

The school which is to work constructively in a community 
must know the coninuinity of which it is a part. Community in- 
fluences affect the concerns and points of view of children and 
youth. Community institutions sliarc in their cducntiun. Com- 
munity resources contribute to their expanding knowledge. 

The Pattern of Community Life Has Its Effect 
upon Chilaren and Youth 

Communities vary in cultural heritage. In some, tradition and 
mores which have rarely been challenged present a relatively inflex- 
ible background against which children and youth are trying to 
deal with new modes of thought and new ways of acting. In others 
greater emphasis upon change, upon flexibility, upon too readily 
accepting that which is new and different may provide little of the 
stability needed by boys and girls. In many a combination of tradi- 
tion and exploration of the new creates conflicting standards which 
make it difficult for children and youth to develop consistent values 
and ways of behaving. Contacts with members of other social, 
racial, and religious groups may be many or few, positive or nega- 
tive. Patterns of cooperative community action range from active 
interest and positive steps toward solving local, national, and world 
problems to almost complete apathy. 

Learners are also growing up under different economic patterns. 
Some are learning first-hand about the problems of employment 
in industry. Others have little familiarity with business organiza- 
tions which are not self-contained. In rural areas the problems of 
the farmer are very real, while those of the miner or factory worker 
may be difficult to understand. Within the same city children may 
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be growing up in extreme wealth or poverty, each unfamiliar with 
the problems of living faced by the other group. The school needs 
to know the economic patterns which are affecting the lives of its 
learners. 

Political patterns, too, differ and children and youth tend to 
dcN'elop their concepts of government from what they experience. 
Neither the town meeting of the New England village nor the ward 
of the large city tells the whole story of the functioning of our polit- 
ical democracy. Young people need to be helped to understand and 
to grow beyond the patterns of political organization which are 
typical of their immediate locality. 

Institutions and Agencies Influence 
the Learners* Growth 

The same cultural heritage and patterns of community life may 
be very differently interpreted by learners, depending upon the 
institutions and agencies with which they come in contact. Every 
learner is affected by and can learn much from the variety of insti- 
tutions and agencies in his community. It is important for the 
school to know what these are and what their influences may be. 
The family is a primary social unit which exerts an early and last- 
ing influence on every aspect of growth. Here the child should find 
a fundamental source of security and affection. In the family group 
he lays his bases for social relationships with others. Family stand- 
ards help to determine his'valiics, family prejudices his prejudices. 
Where there is inconsistent and unwise guidance in the home, the 
school faces added responsibilities. Homes in which family life 
offers little may drive children and youth to other sources of satis- 
faction. Community agencies, both positive and negative — the 
street, the motion picture, the gang, the church, the school — may be 
turned to by these youngsters seeking the security, affection, and 
guidance they need. Wholesome family life is one of the most pow- 
erful influences for constructive growth. The school and other 
agencies concerned with the development of children and youth 
build in terms of the patterns and the direction of growth already 
started in family life. 

The church and various icligious and secular young people's 
organizations seek to develop many of the same attitudes and un- 
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derstandings and contribute to many of tlie same areas of growth as 
do both home and school. These organi/ations witli aims similar to 
those of the scliool must be an integral part of educational planning 
which has the total growth of Icarntis as its goal. 

I'hosc who are cciiicenied with building a more beautiful c(im- 
munity, with supplementing community resources of art, music, 
literature, and drama, are making a valuable contribution to the 
welfare of children and adults. The state or county health clinic, 
the community chest, the many kinds of service clubs or charitable 
organi/ations, the American Red Cross, other local or national re- 
lief organizations, make added important contributions to com- 
»nuiiity well-being. Whcie agencies in the community arc lacking 
or lail to provide for impoitant asj>ecfs of wellare, the school must 
meet tlie need, or the childien and youth, which are its primary 
concern, will suiter. 

hi every conmiunity there are oigani/alions set up to serve the 
interests of industry and labor. 'Fhe pio])lenis of employment and 
labor have conn non elements for workers in remote agricultural 
districts, in large city industries, and for workers in the profes- 
sions. Ail tyj)cs of cmplovers and workers late pioblems related to 
legal controls, prices, markets, living crisis, economic: and job com- 
petence, and many others. Children and youth who have tlic oppor- 
tunity to appraise ilie clfoits of groups to reach solutions satisfac- 
teny to all are learning lirst-hand about some of the democratic 
proc esses of ccRiperative action, as well as being intjoduced to some 
c^f the ciucial issues in our economy, 

Kvery community, no matter how small, is operating under some 
foim of constitutional govcinmeiit. Learning how government 
works, how loc al laws and ordinances are made and enforced, what 
compromises must i)c made in democratic government because of 
differenees of opinion — these are steps toward competence in set- 
ting up a world security administration and in making it work. 
Eveiy community lias some form of legal safeguards. How a com- 
munity decides upon needed legal protections, how the processes of 
justice are kept free, how vested interests superimpose their values 
upon people, liow {)ublic opinion becomes bills and bills become 
laws, how laws can be repealed by similar pressure of public opin- 
ion — these are the practical phases of social change by orderly 
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process. How a comiiuinity utilizes public services post office, fire 
department, police protection, public health services — is a phase of 
conimunify planning lor group wellare. These are some of the 
aspects and problems of the institution of democratic government 
which can be the source of significant educational experiences in 
the school which knows its community. 

The profound influence of agencies of communication on the 
WTJ r ninninnitipK h:iK in 

ter II. They are powerful factors in the making of the American 
mind and in the stimulation of American action. Children and 
youth, as well as adults, must deal with these increasingly important 
sources of influence over man’s mind. They, like adults, arc trying 
to appraise the advertisements, the news reports, the propaganda, 
the interpretations of American living with which they come in 
contact. 

The Ongoing Work of the World Is a Laboratory 
for the School 

The factory, the shipyard, the retail store, the ( ily office, the farm, 
the thousands of other activities needed to carry on the work of the 
world are resources through which children aiul )ouih come to un- 
derstand the work life of a community. Technological develop- 
ments — serving man as he manufactures, tills the soil, travels, 
builds — are in every community. On the farm it may be the trac- 
tor, in the city it may be the machinery of the factory or the crane 
and steam shovel of the construction gang. A part of the pattern of 
the life of every community, these developments which lighten the 
w^ork of the world should become part of the experiences of boys 
and girls. 

The ways in whicli men work together, the techniques of cooper- 
ation they use, offer other learnings very important for children and 
youth in our industrial democratic society. The farm is affected by 
larger world markets; the retail store relics upon the complex or- 
ganization of wholesaler, transportation units, middlemen; the pro- 
duction of simple machines involves the work of many different 
specialists; few products arc completed by a single artisan; various 
forms of cooperatives are being develo{)ed. Clhildrcn and youth 
will be called upon for a degree of cooperative activity not yet 
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achieved by today’s adults. Both school and community contribute 
to the development of the needed abilities. 

Children and youth need help in understanding and evaluating 
the communities in which they live. Their sensitivity to situations 
in the c ommunity, what meaning these situations can and will have 
for them, what they learn will be partly determined by the sensi- 
tivity of those in the school to the influences which these various 
community patterns are exerting. Further, as the school throws 
new light on community situations it has the opportunity to help 
learners see them in the perspective of the larger world of which 
they are a part. 

Teacheis w^ho w'ould understand community influences upon 
their learneis and identify the resc:)urc'es upon wdiich they can draw, 
gain this knowdedge by living actively in the community. As com- 
muniiv c<mtai is aie made and worth while learning experiences in 
the c'oimrritiii v are identified, teachers need to develop ways of 
shaiing this inlr)imatioii wdth one another. Many schools have 
found it helpfid to develop a resources file in which are kept brief 
reports of the (ommunity contac ts that have been most fruitful. 

I hese reports indicate the nature of the prol)lem or problems to 
w hie h the resoince contributes, the kinds c:)f learnings afforded, gen- 
eral infoimation desir,d)le loi the children to consider in using the 
le.sonrce, and oltcn information about transpe^rtation facilities, 
pc iNons who should be contacted, and other det i'^ wdiich are im- 
poiiant as tear her ami (hildien plan to use the given community 
resoince. Feisoiis as well as places can be listed, and possibilities 
for bringing community resources to the school as well as sug- 
gestions which will take the school into the community can be 
considered. 


The School Uses the Community as a Source of 
Many Learnings for Children and Youth 

The descriptions of classes in aetiun ineliuled in other chapters 
indicate ways in winch coninninity resources and problems beeome 
part of the activities of the slIiooI. This section summarizes the 
suggestions which have appeared in scattered form in other settings. 
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Children and Youth Deal with Home and Community 

Situations of Everyday Living 

The currinilum developed in terms of the everyday experiences 
faced by c hildren and youth includes situations of home and com- 
munity living. The problems of running a paper route, how to 
treat wild birds, whether to pick wild flowers on a picnic, what 
traffic laws must be obeyed in coming to school, where to play when 
school is out, what to make mother for a Christmas present, how to 
decorate a club house, what activities to undertake in the Junior 
Red Cross, the Scouts, or the t-H Club, how to sliop wisely, how to 
manage a bank account, whether to join a young people’s political 
club, what newspaper to read to follow national events, which voca- 
tion to enter, how to apply for a job — these and many others aris- 
ing directly out of learners’ out-of -school experiences are explored 
more fully in the school. 

Other situations arise from loc al and national events which learn- 
ers are trying to understand even though they themselves are not 
directly involved. Parents discuss a new property zoning regtila- 
tion, a IcKal or national electicm takes place, a plan for reforestation 
of near-by land is discussed, a municipal hospital is erected, a parent 
collects unemployment insurance, a community cooperative is 
established, a series of interfaith services arc sponsored by the Icx’al 
cotincil of churclies, a decision of the United Nations is reported in 
the daily paper, a magazinc'arlic le desci ibes life in another country, 
an editorial discusses American foreign policy, the President vetoes 
a bill, the health inspector closes a local restaurant, a new experi- 
ment in the control of a contagious disease is reported — according 
to their maturity learners bring problems such as these to the s( hool 
for further consideration. 

The community itself, and the life that goes on in it, raise other 
problems for learners. They investigate a new building being 
erected, a steam shovel at work, the park employees trimming trees. 
They ask about the railroads, the airplanes in the local airport, the 
trucks on the highway. They are inlerestcd in the new combine, 
the new kind of wheat, the thoroughbred cattle on the neighboi ing 
farm. The local factories, the neighborhood stores, the wholesale 
houses and markets come to their attention. They arc concerned 
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about the work of the school custodian, the mechanic in the near-by 
filling station, the doctor, the policeman, the fireman. They ask 
about the reservoir, the power lines, the telephone. The list is end- 
less. Further illustrations are given *in the analysis of persistent life 
situations in Chapter V. Even there the situations listed are only a 
fraction of those which learners actually can and do face. 

As children and youth are helped to deal with these situations 
they grow not only in understanding the immediate situation, but 
also in ability to deal with related home and community problems. 
Problems of community government are faced differently when 
teacher and learners look toward a world in which international co- 
v.peiaiion is inevitable. Interest in machines will be dealt with 
differently by those wiio see children and youth going into a world 
whi( h has not yet learned how to use its technological wealth in the 
iiueresis ot social well-being. 'Fhc nature of the community — local, 
national, and world — in which children and youth are living affects 
the development of their curriculum. 

The School Turns to the Community 
for Resource Material 

AVlien the school deals with these problems of home and com- 
munity lile iheir \ciy iiatine takes learners back into home and 
(omiiiunity. I he scliooi t\hich deals realistically with such prob- 
lems talks aijout budgeting in terms of real family groups, banking 
in leims of the i)()li( ics ol tlic local bank, goven'" lent in terms of 
town alfairs. J he lilth grade responsible for managing the school 
sii)ie luin to local stores for guidance in displaying their materials 
and in keej)ing their books. Fhey follow the loc al election in the 
daily i)a{)ei, over the local radio stations, through the handbills and 
piinted mauMials whicli i irculaie in tlie community. The tenth 
giade seek infoimatioii about soil erosion from the new develop- 
menis in the community, turn to the local legislature to learn 
about government control of health regulations, and visit the city 
power plant to follow up some of their (|ucstions about electricity. 
The first grade learn to make simple purchases wisely by going to 
ihe local stores. I'hey saiisf\ their curiosity about wild birds by 
visiting the near by park. 

Some high schools have experimented with more extended con- 
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tacts with the life of the community both through work experiences 
and through travel. Youth learn about the work of the world, their 
obligations to employers, the needs of working groups, and the de- 
mands of the job by actually being on the job. High school classes 
have on occasion been able to go to other communities and to live 
in them for a period of time, becoming acquainted with differing 
mores and patterns of community action. 

Community resources also serve in situations where the problem 
does not arise in the immediate community. A group interested in 
the reports of an invention which has resulted in great saving of 
time and labor in a textile plant may turn to the industries of their 
own community to find what similar advances have been made. 
High school youth following the reports of scientific developments 
making for improved housing study the housing projects in their 
city. A tenth grade concerned about national proposals to provide 
for the health of working groups investigate what is already being 
done in their town. Second graders, excited about a letter from a 
classmate visiting in another city, may turn to the mailman or the 
local post office to find out how it came to them. A third grade con- 
cerned about a newspajjcr report of a very serious fire may call upon 
a representative of the local fire depai tment to see what might have 
been done to control it, to find out what regulations for fire preven- 
tion their town has. 

Community resources come into the school as often as children 
go to the community. 'I'eacheis and children call upon parents who 
have traveled for pictures and articles typical of life in other coun- 
tries, as well as for first-hand descriptions. They know of the rock 
collection or the exhibit of butterflies owned by l(x:al naturalists, 
'rhey ask parents and other community memf)ers to share their 
hobbies — a collection of dolls from other'lands, the products of a 
father's work bench, paintings, music, and many others. From the 
exhibits and pamphlets prepared Ity local agencies come other re- 
sources — ^a series of pictures or a display showing the steps in the 
development of a jinjduct, a numlter of bulletins from the neigh- 
boring experimental farm, government publications. The loan 
collection from the public library, the exhibit from the natural 
history museum or the art mu.seum arc used so often in this fashion 
that they need no further mention here. 
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These community contacts are not ends in themselves, planned 
to acquaint children step by step with different aspects of their com- 
munity. Rather, they are means to the solution of problems which 
involve understanding the communUy. Field trips, excursions, or 
community resources brought into the school are not used at stated 
intervals to help children learn all they can about a given com- 
munity enterprise; they are drawn upon when they are the most 
effective means of helping learners to find what they need to know 
about certain definite aspects of a community activity which are 
involved in the problem they face. 

Children and youth who are leariiing to use community resources 
ill this way are growing steadily in their acquaintance with the 
world in which they live. This acquaintance is being built in con- 
crete terms by the things they see and the objects they handle. In 
addition they are building important techniques for securing infor- 
mation about their world. Young people who have learned how to 
observe raicfully, how to interpret exhibits and pamphlets present- 
ing one point of view, from whom to seek help on specific problems, 
where to go in their community to find the most authoritative an- 
swers to questions, are more likely to become the adults who mobi- 
lize community forces eflectively to meet a common problem. 

Adults in the Community Are 
Potential Teachers 

It is not possible to consifler ways of drawing n community 
resources witliout including the adults who are so frequently in- 
voked. I’ersons not ollit ially members of the school staff are sources 
of spet iaii/.ition upon which the school can draw. As community 
members with whom children and youth associate they can do 
much to supplement the work of the school. 

Representatives of vocational groups — the doctor, nurse, lawyer, 
engineer, plumljcr, mechanic, farmer — can contribute not only 
information about the occupations they represent, but their spe- 
( ialized know ledge of the field in which they work. Many construc- 
tive attitudes toward health can be built in the doctor’s office. The 
plumber who takes time to explain his job to the group of children 
watching him adds to their growing knowledge of tools and ma- 
chines. The f actory worker can contribute information about tech- 
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nological advances as they affect his occupation. Learners under- 
standing of the necessity for legal protections can be heightened by 
their acquaintance with the local judge or the police ollicer who 
gives a sound interpretation oft the responsibilities of his position. 
The superintendent of schools can contribute to their under- 
standing of tlie function of organized education, the city manager 
something about community planning. 71iese persons Jiave more 
detailed inlormation about their spec iai fields than the teacher-spe- 
( ialist who must also co\er several other aieas. Children and youth 
need this lielj). 

Adults with special talents or interests — music ians, artists, writ- 
ers, persons with special gilts for interior decoration, woodwork, 
and adults with special hobbies — can also supj)lcment the woik of 
the school. The father who shares his work bench witli the boys of 
the c'oiiimunity, or who comes to the school tcj gi\ e spec ial lielj) on a 
class ])r(jje( t, shares a teaching responsibility iih the school. The 
musician who brings his instrument to school and ta:’ ‘ with chil- 
dren about it contributes to their musical appt ec iation. A paieiit 
interested in photography not only shares an interesting hobby but 
can add to aesthetic sensitivity to the cjualities of a good picture and 
to know ledge of the scientific processes involved. In addition the 
special backgrounds of parents and other c:omniunii\ iMeiiil)eis can 
olten make a rich coiuribution to the schoed. Parents oi giaiid- 
parents may ha\e been born in other countries and be al)le lo pro- 
vide first-hand information. Community iiieiiil)ers who have lived 
in other parts of the coiimiy can help learners uiideisi.md sectional 
problems. The school which is concerned about the development 
of the potentialities of its learners should be alert to the sources of 
stimulation and guidance which the communitv olleis. 

The School Helfjs Learners Explore 

Educational Resoxirccb in the Comninnity 

Community lesounes have educative value in their own right, 
rhey need not always be diawn uj)on in lel.uion lo an activity 
guided by the schocjl. reachers have an obligation to help learners 
come to know the educational possibilities which reside in their 
world. Children and youth who have discoveied how many inter- 
esting things exist in the world aiound them and who have learned 
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how to get additional information about the things they see have 
at hand a very rich source of further education. 

rhe school can help learners explore aesthetic: resources — a spe- 
cial art class, a puppet-making group, a children’s theater, chil- 
dren’s concerts given by the local orchestra. Other possibilities are 
found in the special servic es 'of the public library as well as in its 
bc>oks, the classes in the Tiuiseum as well as in its exhibits, the parks, 
the demonstrations in the nc^ar-by experimenral farm. The pro- 
grams of tlie vaiioiis rcdcational centers, clubs, and youth groups 
provide other valuable experiences. While it works cooperatively 
w‘th these organizations to build a undied program forchildren and 
youth, the S( hool needs also to help learners become acquainted 
V ith wliat they ha\e t<3 ofhn'. 'The sc hool can also help learners 
ex[)lorc the value oi a woilh-whilc motion picture, a fine news re- 
lease, an hour ol good music, a radici program with good dramatic 
cjnaliiy. I'lu' rc'sponsibility of the schocil lies [)artially in helping 
leainers i VaiuaJe ihesc resources as they bring their concerns about 
them to the sc hool. It lies also in helping them learn to use these 
resc-)tnxes in sitiiations in whic h the sc hool is not involved. 


ScIkioI ;ni(l Community Work C^oojicratively 
in Curriculum Development 
The suggestions in the pivceding sc'ction have presupposed 
S( hool-contmuuiiy c oopeiatioii. I he emphasis, h . ever, was pri- 
marily upon (lie wa\s in uhit h coimnuniiN resources could be used 
to make a c onli ibuiion tc3 groAvth. This section turns to a consid- 
caalion of some ol the methods by which commimiiy members can 
work cooperatixe ly xvith teachers and learners in cnrriLiilum devel- 
opment. To work together to understand learners, to supplement 
elforts to guide leaiiieis, to help learneis line! their plac es in coin- 
muniiy ac!i\itit\s, to exeduate the currieuliim cciopei atively, arc 
iinpoitaiU aspccis of ellVetive (oojierative relationships. 

School and Comm\niity IlrlJ) Each Oiher 
to Understand Learaers 

Since hoiiu', schemed, and ('oinmimity see dilTerent aspects of the 
learner’s growth, each lo do its xvork effectively must knoxv xvhat is 
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being done bv the others. Frequently the learner is dealing with 
the same persistent life situation through different experienres in 
the three settings. Is he responding consistently? Is the help given 
him in one situation sup|ilerficnting or negating that given him 
in another? I'hese are (jiicstions that all concerned alx)iU the de- 
\clopment of children and youth must lac e. Fach agency working 
with iJte learner has a resj^onsibilit) to shaie its knowledge and un- 
deisianding of him with others. Sc liool t ommuniiy cooperation 
must be a two-way process. 

Little real understanding of the Ic'ainer can be gained by tliosc 
u ho do not know his home. Just as teachers have much to offer par- 
ents in the understanding of their children, so the parent also has 
much to olfei the teacher. Fogether they study the behavior of 
children. T ogether they make plans and pool experiences. Parents 
can learn much about their children it iliey are welcome visitors in 
the school and can observe them in a \anety of situations. Teachers 
in turn are helped when they, horn time* to time, are invited to 
share the activities of the home. The m bool which provides o|)|K)r- 
tunities for family groups to woik and |)lav together opens another 
avenue of understanding. T'eaclieis and parents through indi\id' 
ual conferences, the parent-teacher association, or meetings of 
other groups can build together towaid be tter wavs of interpreting 
and e\alunting growth. Records to whic h parents, te.ii hers, and 
mcanbers of the ccmnminity contribute ha\e been mentioned as 
another valuable instiument for understanding Icaiiurs. Fhesc 
] i ‘ ds n ill l)c' «)r greate st value wlu'U ilic ic' is an c .is\ l!ow ol inlor 
maiion Iroin ail whe; work with the leai tier, and when all eoiu erned 
with his development have access to them. 

The church, youth organizations to which the learner belongs, 
welfare agencies, various individuals in the cornnuiuity who know 
him, can likewise make a fundamental contribution in interpreting 
the learner to the school. The school and home in turn can cem- 
tribute to these agencies. Teachers can learn much about children 
and youth as they share in the activities of churc h organizations 
and youth groups. In cases where tlie coiuts arc coiK crued, con- 
structive solutions to problems call for the cooperative effoi is of all 
who know the child or youth involved. The social worker wlio has 
been in the home, who knows something of the family history, so- 
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cially and eroiKmiically, is in a strategic position to help. Indi- 
viduals in the coinrminity often stand ready to make a contribution 
at the sclioors rc(juesi. The family physician, for example, has a 
great deal to tontributc to the school’s understanding and guidance 
ol a child with a health problem. He can, in turn, supplement the 
school’s efforts when he woi'ks with parents and child if he is in- 
formed about tlie problem which the stliool sees and the way in 
which it is working. This same interaction can unify the work 
experiences of youth in the school and on the job. 

School, Home, and Community Plan Supplementing 
and Enriching Programs 

Wlien there is joint interpretation and understanding of chil- 
dren and youth and the situations with which they are trying to 
deal, all com erned can build toward a stronger and more unified 
educational program. This is another concept which has been 
expressed ii' niv limes. Parents, youth groups, the representatives 
of churches, libraries, and recreation centers, other community 
nrerrrbers who help learners witfr aspects of the same life situations 
with which the scliool is also giving help, need to plan with the 
school as to the direc tion their joint guidance is to take. 

(lonrrnoir urrderstandiirgs of the desired direction of growth can 
be arrived at when honre and torrrmiinity members work closely 
with the school irr the study of sitiratiorrs faced by learners. A par- 
ent groirp, for exanrple, iiright start ^\i\h the ana^ c^f life situa- 
tiems given in this report arrd ideirtify the rnajear situations with 
which they are Irelpirrg Icarrrers in the honre and those in which 
their children lack needed corrrpeteiice. Out of such joint study 
can come increased insight into the situations which learners face, 
the help they need, aircl where and how that help can best be given. 

Out of such joint study can come better allcxation of responsi- 
bilities arrd dec isiorrs as to how each agency can vary its enrphasis in 
the irrterest of balanced growth. These variations irr enrphasis, 
which result irr belter total growth, often become haphazard and 
pointless unless there has been jrlarrrring by all concerned. 

Parents and other- c orrrirruniiv irrenrbers can also cooperate with 
the school in helpirrg leaiirers heconre aware of other educative 
possibilities in the conrmunity. One parents’ assexaation in a large 
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city prepared a niontlily bulletin informing the entire parent 
groii]) of (oinino exents of value to children. New motion pic- 
tures were regularly reviewed, new childien's books were discussed 
as well as books about children and schools which parents might 
find of help. The latest exliibits at the museum were appraised, 
and tiie musical events of interest to children were listed. Such in- 
formation as this makes for a richer total cun icuium for children 
and youth. 

Youth and Adults Work Together 

on Cornniunity Problems 

l.egal ( iii/ensiilp in the United States comes late. Our society 
has no common religicnis or cultural induction into adultlu.od. 
The schools can help to meet this need by [)lanniug cooperative op- 
poitunities for the shaiing of thought and work by youth and 
adults. The more youth and adults function together in commu- 
nity undertakings, ItMiniiig those things both need to know, the 
better tlie understanding. \'oung people want to share the experi- 
ences of their elders if they tan share them, tiiink about them, and 
evaluate them, and not be lorced into static adult patterns. They 
want to learn fiom and with them when they face rapid change as 
the only certainty in the world which is their heritage. These ex- 
periences should not be limited to youth ol the high school age. 
Younger children too can learn much from cooperative community 
activities. 

Father-son forums and (itlier sue h informal educational programs 
on national- and intei national issues have been most stmesslul for 
both the fathers and the scjiis. They ha\ e in some cases become com- 
mtmity events. Community program and policy committees in 
which young people arc included have done better planning for tlic 
meeting of older and younger minds. Many civic organi/ations 
have found it to tiieii advantage to encourage junior membership 
— oral least youthful guests on those occasions whir h called for the 
thought of all American citizens. 

The problems of the community can profitably become school- 
community tindcrtakings on which youth and adults work to- 
gether. One community, needed a water filtration plant for which 
an appropriation w^as necessary, but at each municipal election the 
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voters failed to pass the necessary bill. Why? Because each land 
owner was struggling to have the waterworks placed on his land 
regardless of whether that site would best serve the public 
need. So the public rontinued to Vote down the appropriation. 
The typhoid rate con tinned to rise. One fall, after a very hotly 
contested election, the debasing club of the high school decided 
that they wanted to find out more about this (luestion. First they 
studied the typhoid rate and found that their city had the highest 
rate of any in the state. I hcn they consulted sanitary engineers for 
standards of location, kinds and costs of water plants, annual cost 
of upkeep. Fhey visited the various pro])Osed sites with experts as 
» ’ell as with the men whose interests were involved, 'riius the con- 
troversial issues became more clearly defined. After becoming well 
informed, they prepared speeches, debates, and wrote articles for 
the press. They were invited to speak before various civic groups 
and met members of the city council and of the chamber of com- 
merce. (’ity Hall began to be disejuieted because they realized that 
thes«j young people were too well infonned to accept evasive an- 
swers t<j their cpiestious. Interest grew among the families through- 
out tlie city. The elementary schools caught the enthusiasm — 
wrote stories and made speeches. At the next municipal election 
the appre^priation bill was passed witli an overwhelming majority; 
but even mcjre important than this triumph was the fact that the 
people of the cc:)mmunity began to look to the school for help in 
secuiiiig other needed resources. 

In anotluT c:ommunity )outh and adults w’oik» li 011 the improve- 
ment of library facilities. A county Federation of Women's Clubs 
togetlu’i w ith parent-teacher associations and the high school stu- 
dents took a random sampling of a dc^/en periodicals from each of 
the local newsstands. They arranged them in three categories — 
those they felt would be definitely desirable, those they judged 
definitely harmful, and a group of ineffectuals, neither good nor 
bad. They then gave publicity to their list of desirables, asking the 
public to make it profitable for newsstands to keep well stCK;ked with 
these. They also made lists of other gc 3 od journals not found on the 
newsstands and made a business of asking frequently for them. The 
result WMs good. Students derived a great deal of help from this ex- 
perience for they learned to be more discriminating in their sclec- 
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tion of random reading, parents learned the kind of literature their 
children enjoyed, and good reading materials were more readily 
available in the community. 

“Our playground can be orfe of the places where races meet and 
begin to understand each other,” a boy reported in the Student 
Council of another high school. “We know because we invited in 
the neighborhood kids perched on the fence when we were using 
gym periods to help finish the job of surfacing it. We know from 
our class study of the community that racial antagonisms begin 
with little things, and decent attitudes also begin with little things.” 
The Council’s Community Committee wrote a petition to the 
school board. They sent it after securing the approval and the 
backing of the Parent-Teacher-Neighborhood Committee to whose 
meetings they regularly sent representatives. The petition asked to 
have the playground open to supervised groups of younger neigh- 
borhood children for all hours, including vacations, when the 
school was not scheduling it. It asked to have the offer go to the 
churches and other community institutions which they had visited 
and where they had found fine ideals but poor physical facilities. 

The petition was granted. The resulting cooperative attack on 
recreational needs made an important contribution to good com- 
munity relationships. A gym class had gone on with a study begun 
in a social studies class and had invited in the children sitting on the 
fence. Council members from that class had brought the matter up 
in council meeting. I he proper council committee took over and, 
with the parents and the administration of the school, acted in an 
obvious next step of neighborliness. Most important of all, from 
the standpoint of the teachers guiding this process, learning from 
books and field trips had been translated into cooperative neigh- 
borly relationships in an intercultural community. 

A fourth grade in a small town started an active campaign against 
flies and mosquitoes. Through their efforts and those of the com- 
munity members who cooperated considerable progress was made 
toward covering garbage containers and cleaning up other breed- 
ing places. A sixth grade in a large city school, concerned about 
adding some beauty to their own homes, worked with teachers and 
with parents to build window boxes and to plant the flowers that 
added color to their community all summer. In many schools chil- 
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dren, parents, and interested community members have jointly un> 
dertaken to beautify the school buildings and grounds. New equip- 
ment has been constructed by interested groups when funds were 
not available to purchase it. Buildings have been painted, trees 
planted, school gardens laid out. School and community — par- 
ents, children, and others who were concerned — have cooperated in 
activities to raise ftuids for their school. A bazaar in which all work 
together, a spring festival, a Christmas concert are common activi- 
ties. Planned wisely they serve to give lc.irners an opportunity to 
work cooperatively with pensons of various age groups. 

In other communities services needed by the community have 
been developed through cooperative planning in which teachers 
and children have had a large share. One rural school operates a 
meat packing plant for the neighborhood. Another runs a bank to 
serve both school and community. A third manages a local co- 
operative. A fourth grows an experimental garden plot in which 
new types of products arc tested. In one city it is a health clinic 
planned jointly by parents and school. In another it is an after- 
school recreation program for the children whose parents work. In 
a third it is a jointly operated lunchroom needed in the district 
where children come to school from long distances. In all of these 
children and youth take an active share both in planning and in 
( arrying out the enterprises. 

Work experience, as a tneans of becoming acquainted with cer- 
tain aspects of community life, has already been mentioned. Its 
value is enhanced when employers, youths, and school counselors 
work closely together evaluating the learnings that are resulting, 
analyzing needed competencies which the school can help to build, 
and identifying other experiences that can be valuable. Commu- 
nity groups and Individual citizens are also very much needed to 
point out new vocational horizons. The professions are changing 
as radically as other jobs. New service occupations are developing. 
Community membets can work with the school to help learners 
see new possibilities and new needs. Whether or not this leads to 
actual work experiences for high school youth, it can result in a 
variety of discussion groups, first-hand study, and contacts through 
printed materials, all of which give some understanding of chang- 
ing patterns. 
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Community and School Together Evaluate 
the Educational Program 

Cooperation is needed not bnly on common problems but on 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the educational progiam and the 
quality and direction of developmenfof children and youth. Lay- 
men who see boys and girls in action in the community can play a 
vital part in helping the school identify gaps and shortages in its 
work, and in suggesting new emphases for the further guidance of 
children and youth. 

Several clianncis tlirough which this can come about have been 
indicated. Active cooperation between parents, coinmuniiy mem- 
bers, and the school in the interest of knowing leai ners better leads 
inevitably to evaluation of what is now being done. As scliool, 
parents, and other lay persons in the community make a joint study 
of the persistent life situations which learneis hu they will move 
toward discovering areas of living in which no one is giving ade- 
quate help. Cooperative planning of how eat h may best supple- 
ment the work of the others always involves evaluation of what is 
needed and how well it is now being provided. Parent study 
groups, parent-tcacher-pupil groups, planning councils of repre- 
sentatives of all educational agencies, need to meet regularly both 
to consider how well present attempts to supplement each other’s 
efforts are meeting the needs of learners and to give attention to 
clarifying long-term goals and considering whether present prac- 
tices are taking them into account. 

Children have a place in this process. They contribute to the 
development and evaluation of their curriculum as they share in 
the planning day by day, and as their needs and concerns become 
the basis for school expeiiences. As they share in the writing of 
records and reports to parents they contribute to another aspect of 
the evaluation process. They can also add much if they are given 
the opportunity to tell in what ways they think their present expe- 
riences arc helping them and what else they would like to be able 
to do. What docs it say of the attitudes being built in home and in 
school when children indicate their wishes about school as “To 
pass,” “Not to be held back,” “To be the smartest boy in class,” 
“To make all A’s”? What can be learned from those who ask for 
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*‘More shop work,” “A science lab where we can really carry on ex- 
periments,” “More time for art,” ”A kitchen where we can cook 
hot lunches”? 

Not merely the school curriculum but the total education of 
children and youth must come under scrutiny by those who are 
concerned with the development of learners. Parents and commu- 
nity members must evaluate the possible contribution of other 
agencies to the several asperts of the educational program; recog- 
nize that leadership in any aspect of the program should reside in 
the person or agenr y best cjualihed to give it and seek that leader- 
s’' ip in any place in the community where it may be found; and 
work toward a c ounc il of pupils, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and rcj>resentatives of other community agencies planning together 
and giving diietlion to a cciminuiiity educational program. 

rite School Plays Its Part Directly 
in Community Growth 

American c iti/ens tan blame no one but themselves when democ- 
racy lails to hinc.iion. We are the government. W^e are the source 
of the ideals and goals and the means to teaeli them. Wc arc a na- 
tion which is de\ eloping democratic: means througli w U'u li to reach 
denwH iatic ends. When some of our w :i)s of living need to be 
tliangcd u’o ouisebes aie responsible for action. When they need 
replacement it tnust come from our own vision I creative efforts. 
It is a process recpiiiing ccuistant vigilance and effort and the co- 
operaticjii of all loruard looking American individuals and Amcri- 
tafi institutions. 1 he unlinished business of democracy can be 
worked upon in no other way. 

"J'hc sc hool plays its part toward building a better world bc^th 
directly and indirec tly. It works not only through the values, atti- 
tude's, and undei siandings it helps to build with young people, but 
also as it fnne ticjns as au aeiive institution in the cc^mmunity. The 
cooperation of the school is necdc'd in the solution of community 
problems. At times its leadership is nec'ded in securing cooperative 
ac^tion on the pait of other t -Mnmiinity groups. 
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The School Helps to Solve Community 
Problems 

The school as one community ii. i * ition should play an active 
part in the constructive meeting (H ' * uuunity needs. In a given 
community it may be a problem ol ” health facilities, the need 
for proper sewage disposal, the p >11 of community recrea- 
tional facilities, the establishment i j jblic library, the elimina- 
tion of slum areas, a needed housing '»i > 1 ^' r, the control of juvenile 
delinquency, tlie problem of better iiv government. The school 
which is concerned about the kind ol i •; 111: unity in which children 
and youth grow up cannot refuse to c(. ic to the fullest extent 
on such problems. This cooperation may ii I\e the sc hool as a 
whole — board of ediu ation. administration, tea. s. learners, par- 
ents — or it may involve administration or board ol lv '^ ation speak- 
ing for the school. In some cases the school will need to initiate 
action, in others it will work as pait of a community council or in 
cooperation with one or more organizations. I he sc hool has within 
itself tremendous power for community improvement. It cannot 
refuse to use this power in the interest of its boys and girls and of 
the society of which it is a part. 

State, national, and world problems also must come under con- 
sideration. We have recognized that isolation has been ended by 
science and invention, tlwt our greatest piobicm is that ol pieserv- 
ing peace and developing world unity. I'lie school which takes 
on its full leadership responsibility in a (ommunity must he pre- 
pared to work constructively in teims ol these huger issues, This 
does not mean a faculty of one minch taking a united stand on every 
problem; it calls for an informed group of teachers, working to- 
gether and with other community members toward the clarifica- 
tion of issues, the objective study of facts, and the mobilization of 
individuals and groups for action when it is needed. 

School Resources Facilitate Community 
Growth 

Another way in which the scliool can be effective in changing 
and enriching community life is to share its resources with com- 
munity groups. Many schools are well-planned community centers. 
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Lectures, radio programs, movies, concerts, forums, mass meetings, 
and exhibits are all means that have been used by schools to con- 
tribute to community life. Some provide opportunities for con- 
tinuation and enrichment of education of adults of all groups. 
Others share their plants with community groups. Recreational 
space is made available alter* school and in the evenings to youth 
and adults. Shops arc open to children and to parents. Auditori- 
ums are made available for community use. Communities with 
no library facilities have asked the help of the school in starting a 
small lending library. Parent study groups as well as other adult 
groups have been provided with needed books in this way. School 
personnel as well as facilities have also been made available to these 
groups. 

Another iinpoiiant tontribuiion can be made through the study 
of ( rueial ‘ .s and basic American ideals and goals and the shar- 
ing of ! his stud) With the public. Ibis leadership may in part come 
from the ac li\ ities of learners. Whether it is in the simple words of 
the children in a pla\ the) have selectc^d or w’rittcn, in the exhibit 
of theii ideas as e\|nesse(l thiough one of the aiis, in a discussion 
or a scientilu’ dem<iiistration they oj)en to the public, in a speaker 
or woi lliy cause thev are sixjiisoring, in literature they are distribut- 
ing- in any or all ol these the S( hool c an be a poAverful agent for 
the impiovement of Ameiican lile. In addition the school can take 
acti\e leadership, oi give cooperative help, in establishing commu- 
nity grou|)s concerned about these problems. A dmes teachers 
may lead sue h groups. At others, teachers will work in and through 
est.ablished community gioups — the League (3f Women Voters, a 
United Nations organi/ation, an intercultural group, a foreign 
policy association. 1 he sch(X)rs study of these problems should 
contribute objectivity ol sc holarship, awareness of issues, and chaL 
lenge to ac tion. It is a logical part of a school’s responsibility to the 
community. 

The School Cooperates in the Preparation 

of Professional Personnel 

The education ol others vho arc working with children and 
youth can become another wa\ in which the school serves the com- 
munity. The school is the only place where large numbers of chil- 
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dren from all walks of life come together. Here is an opportunity 
to serve the people in the community who wish to become more 
expert in working with children. "I'he role of the school in the 
education of teachers has Ion§ been recognized. But oihers who 
work with children and youth need help in coming to know them. 
Something 1 an be gained through reading, but the vitality and ever- 
changing peisonality of a child was never confined between the 
covers of a book. 'Fhe nurse, the physician, the social worker, the 
leader of the Scout or Brownie troop, the playground director, 
the counselor at a summer camp, will know children better when 
the school takes seriously its responsibility in opening iis facilities 
to them. 

This, like every other suggestion for active coinmimity partici- 
pation, needs much more detailed consideration belore its full im- 
plications are clear. Careful planning is needed of how best to 
help others learn to know children, how to pro\ ide snilu ieni par- 
ticipation to give concrete experience, iiow to interpret the on- 
going work of the school to them while at the same time maintain- 
ing the oest possible program for children. 

Teachers Are Active Members 
of the Community 

The teacher as citizen has the same basic responsibilities of at live 
participation in the community as has any other citizen. As a \oter 
he has the jarne responsibility to give intelligent appraisal to local 
and national problems. As a person living in the coiiimiinity he has 
the obligation to work as an individual, as well as a lucinbei of the 
school, toward community betteiment. 

As a citizen he has the same responsibility as any other citizen to 
contiibute to community life in terms of his special coin]K'tencies 
and interests. Members of an active school staff will be found work- 
ing in various capacities in the community — on tiie library boaid, 
in a choral society, on the city council. 

As a member of a profession Avhich develops special sensiiivities 
to cooperative work with others, and interest in human welfare, the 
teacher has a real contribution to make to (.oopcraiive community 
efforts. One of his greatest contributions should be to help in- 
dividuals and groups to work together. He should have a contribu- 
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tion to make to out-of-scliool youth groups, community councils, 
church boards, hospital boards, service clubs, and other groups 
whose primary concern is a (ooperative effort in the interest of 
human welfare. 

It is an all-community job to prepare our young people to leave 
the school for the world of their making. Young people and chil- 
dren serving the community with adults, without adults; the school 
identified in the councils of the community as a genuine force; the 
community contributing to education in expert advice, in plan- 
ning, in materials, in practical experience — these spell modern edu- 
cation to meet modern life. And they mean a contribution to the 
good life of the immediate community and the better life of all men. 
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IX 


Teachers and Learners at Work 


NoTHiNfi less that! the report of the experiences of a group of learn- 
ers for the full twelve years of their school life, together with a view 
of what was going on at the same time in their homes and in the 
community, would give an adeeptate basis i'oi judging the kind of 
growth that might result under this concept of curriculum develop- 
ment. Such records are ntti available. However, many teachers 
have worked in this way in parts of their programs. By building on 
these situations it is possible to project the experiences of a group 
of learners during one school year. A Hrst grade, a fifth, and a tenth 
have been chosen to indicate the kinds of activities that might be 
undertaken. 

The descriptions have been written to show the all-group activi- 
ties undertaken, individual and small group experiences in which 
only a part of the class was concerned, the development of funda- 
mental skills, contacts with other parts of the school, and contacts 
with the community. Space does not permit a full description of 
the activities through which each situation would be studied. The 
nature of the problem, some of the most important sub-problems, 
and a few general suggestions as to procedure are indicated. Nor 
does space permit presenting the type of information one would ex- 
pect to find in the teacher's records of each child, or the parallel 
home and community experiences about which the teacher would 
be learning through contacts with children, parents, and community 
members. The reader will need to supply from his own experience 
such details regarding the children and their backgrounds and 
the exact teaching procedures. 
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A Fifth Grade at Work 

Miss Thomas’ fifth grade has thirty-five members. The children 
range in age from nine years four months to eleven years five 
months. Most of the group are between ten and eleven. Bill, who 
is the youngest, is an exceptionally mature boy from a family of 
five children who have always been given a large measure of home 
responsibility. Physically he is about average for the group and in- 
tellectually he is one of the most able. Alice, who is the oldest, has 
had recurring illnesses through her school years. She is tall for her 
age, but awkward in sports and unable to engage in extended active 
participation. Intellectually she is about average for the group. 

I.Q.’s from tests given in grades two and four vary somewhat for 
each child but show a range from 8.5 to 150. The class median falls 
at about 105. David, who is the least able, has had two individual 
tests whLh sno'v approximately the same results. He is ten and one- 
half, somewhat smaller physically than the average child in the 
group, and one of the least able in use of fundamental skills. Five 
other children have on repeated intelligence tests shown a range 
from 88 to 95. Three of these, and two others of considerably 
greater intellectual capacity — ^Joe and Myra — have less grasp of the 
fundamentals of reading, spelling, or arithmetic than they need to 
carry on their regular activities. Standardized tests given in the late 
spring of the previous year confirmed teacher jud^’ lent and previ- 
ous records about this need. Bill, one of the most capable intellec- 
tually, has already been mentioned. Joan, who is also very able, is 
ten. She is an only child rvho has been made a constant companion 
by her parents. Her relationships with other children in the group 
are friendly but casual. She reads a good deal, but is erratic in 
carrying out group responsibilities. 

A wide range of socio-economic backgrounds and of racial herit- 
ages is represented. Families of considerable wealth and those 
which verge on poverty are both to be found. Doris Jean and Peter 
are both from large families living in two-room tenement apart- 
ments. Peter’s clothing is invariably carefully mended. He comes 
to school as clean as a ten-year-old boy can be expected to be. His 
parents draw upon the services of the public health nurse as needed. 
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Doris Jean, on the other hand, rarely appears in a clean dress. Her 
hair is often uncombed and her hands and face usually have a layer 
of grime. During the past year four letters were written to her 
mother before permission was granted to have licr teeth attended to 
at the dental clinic. Mary Anne’s family has livedun one of the old 
brick mansions for three generations. Her father is president of a 
loial insurance company. Jeiry’s father manages one of the de- 
partments in a local store. His home is a moderate-priced apart- 
ment. 

romi is a Japanese-American who lived for a time in a relocation 
center. Her parents ha\c reopened their restaurant. }eaii Maiie, 
jimmy, and Henry arc Negro. Jean Marie’s mother is a maid in 
one of the large departnuait stores. Her father is employed by the 
city department of jjublic works. Jimmy’s mother is a teac her. His 
fatlier is a lawyer. Henry’s motlier is a pul)lic health nurse. His 
fatlier died shortly after he was l)oin. "rheresa aiul Anthony aie 
Italian. 'They art* twins, tliird oldest in a family of six. Their 
father, Avho works in one of the local factories, was rctently seri- 
ously injured and the family is managing on his cc)m])ensaiion. 
Ksther is the daughter of a Jewish doctor. living is also Jewish. 
His father manages a bianch of one cd' the city’s large diy cleaning 
establishments. Sarah’s father owns a local grcjc cry store. 

About three-fourths of the children have been in the schc:)ol for 
three or more years. T heresa and Anthony moved recently from 
another city. John came from California where he had been in a 
large city sc hook Clatherine’s family moved to the c ity from their 
farm when lier father dec ided to take wc^rk with a farm implement 
company. She had j^revic^usly been in a one-room rural school, 
ferry came from a large eastern city. Several othei s had transferred 
from other schools in the city. 

These children live in a Midwest community of about 150,000 
populatic:)!!. It is in the center of a farming region and serves 
smaller towns within a radius of approximate'^^ fifty miles. Recent 
years have brought rapid industrialization anc an expansion intcj 
residential distric ts which has left a slum area .n the older part of 
the city. The population is the typical mixture of races, nationali- 
ties, and religions which results when early immigration waves are 
followed by influxes of workers needed in various industries. 
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The school is located in the heart of the city, on one of the divid- 
ing lines between the homes of old families with considerable 
wealth and modern apartments of professional people and the flats 
of those who arc iindt rprivileged. Children from both groups at- 
tend. Tlie schoors services to these youngsters are augmented by 
medical and dental clinics, 'a lunchroom for those who cannot 
secure meals at home at noon, and a recreational program for those 
whose parents arc not home when the sc hool closes. Play space in 
this particular neigh borhocjcl is rather limited. Five blocks away 
theie is a small park. During the summer certain streets are closed 
to traflic to picjvidc moic facilities. Several of the neigh borhoc^d 
ciiurches offer club activities of various sorts. In addition the razing 
of a building next to the school has made it possible to expand the 
schocjl playgTound. 

The school contains a kindergarten and the first six grades. 
From there the children go to a junior high scliool about a half 
mile away. I here aie two c lasses at each grade level. Grouping is 
heterogeneous and the organization is that of the self-contained 
c lassroom. No spec ialists arc available, but the staff has been built 
with c om[)lemcnt try interests. Mrs. Gaynor, c^ne of the fcjurth 
grade teachers, has cxcepiional talent in ait. Miss Thomas, teacher 
of the fifth grade whose activities are being described, has a stiong 
science background. Mr. Bush, who has a sixth grade, has more 
than the usual understandings and abilities in the social studies. 
Othc'is have similar special interests or talents tc^ " ontribute. 

The building is old. Classrooms are c^f average size without many 
modern improvements. A well-planned maintenance program lias 
kept ccjuipment in good condition and c lassroom walls painted in 
attrac tive colors. Books and supplies are snflicient for the needs of 
the various groups but not lavish. Work in the school is supple- 
mented by an ac tive all c iiy supervisory program that gives help 
when needcxl but allows all necessary freedom for the faculty of any 
one sc hool to wan k in tci ins of the needs of their particular learners. 

Beginning the Year s Work 

Twa) main cone erns becaii«e the centers of group activities w^hen 
school started in the fall. I he major resj^onsibility of this class to 
the whole school was the management of the school store. Tlic 
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faculty, after several years of discussion and experimentation, had 
become convinced of the educational possibilities which lay in pro- 
viding opportunity for children to participate in the management 
of various aspects of the schod*! organization. It was the practice to 
ask one of the fifth grades to assume responsibility for the school 
store, while the other fifth grade took* over the responsibility for the 
materials bureau in the library. Late in the spring the two fourth 
grades and their teachers, the teachers to whom they were to go 
in the fifth grade, and the principal of the school conferred on 
the problem. Among the factors that the teachers weighed heavily 
and helped the children to consider was that Miss Thomas* group 
as fourth graders had branched into a number of activities which 
acquainted them very well with the use and proper care of reter- 
ence materials, whereas the other group had, among other areas of 
study, explored the problem of purchasing foodstuffs wisely and 
had developed many of the economic: concepts and skills needed 
in the store. This group in the third and fourth grades had not 
drawn as widely upon reference materials. 

The school store was open for twenty minutes in the morning 
and at noon and offered for sale a variety of school materials not 
supplied by the board of education. Once in a while classes used it 
for special sales of cookies or candy. Supplies were ordered through 
the principal’s office but the class in charge was responsible for tak- 
ing inventory, deciding on what to order, sending in the order 
form, checking and displaying merchandise, determining selling 
prices, keeping accounts, making and recording sales. 

A second concern was in the organization of the classroom to 
secure attractive and convenient working conditions for the year. 
This became one of the first responsibilities of every class each fall, 
as teachers felt that learners who had helped arrange their environ- 
ment could work more effectively in it. A petty cash fund was avail- 
able for plants and other minor purchases. Standard books and sup- 
plies were delivered to rooms before school opened, but generally 
were put in temporary storing places until the children arrived. 
Matters of arrangement of desks were also decided by teachers and 
children together. Although the desk units were somewhat cum- 
bersome, they allowed for considerable flexibility in arrangement. 
More teacher leadership in room arrangement was given to the 
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younger children, but the general policy was to help children of all 
ages share in decisions as to what would be the most effective organ- 
ization of the materials they used. Aj learners grew older, teachers 
helped them develop increased sensitivity to the beauty of their 
surroundings, to effective ways of using the space and materials 
with which they had to live, and to the health factors involved. 

An All-School Responsibility Calls for 
Effective Planning: Opening the School Store 
for Business 

Plans for the store and for arranging the classroom got under way 
immediately. As the children came on the first day of school ques- 
tions and opinions were many. 

“When do we open the store?*’ said Bill. “I^st year it wasn’t 
open for two weeks and I think that’s too long. The children need 
to be able to get things sooner than that.’’ 

“You have to take stock first,’’ answered Sarah, speaking from the 
background of what she had heard her father tell of his experiences. 
“When you manage a store you have to be sure your supplies are 
right.” 

“We can get it started in a week if we all work at it,’’ said some- 
body else. 

“Miss Thomas, wouldn’t it be a good idea to leave our room just 
the way it is until we get the store going?’’’ 

“But this is so hard to get around in. If wx’r,. 
store going we need space here to work in; you can’t do it all down 
there.’’ Peter’s experiences with a large family in a small space 
urged caution. 

“Since we’re all here,’’ said Miss Thomas, “suppose we sit down 
and start to make some plans. There are some new people with us 
this year who don’t know anything at all about the store. Wouldn’t 
it be a good thing to tell them what it’s all about?’’ 

Theresa and Anthony, John, Catherine, Jerry, and children who 
had transferred iiom other schools in the city, were introduced. 
Miss Thomas indicated a little of their background and questions 
from the group elicited much more. Then attention turned back 
to the store. 

“I guess we don’t even know ourselves just what we’re in for,’* 
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said Bill. “We used it a lot last year and vve used to tell them what 
we didn't like about it, but we never did take time to find out what 
they had to do.” 

“They left a final report just as you did,” reminded Miss Thomas. 
“Wouldn’t we be wise to make use ol their exjjerieiice? I brought 
it up today in ease we needed it.” 

T he report customarily filed when a class concluded its year’s 
work in its school job contained a description of what the group 
found necessary to do the job, what responsibilities they felt were 
entailed, and what recommendations they had to make lor the next 
year. The report on the store was about fifteen typed pages. In 
mentioning it this early. Miss Thomas shortcut a step that might 
have taken several days or weeks of independent investigation of 
the nature of store management and the kinds of tasks to be under- 
taken. Tlie choice was deliberate, ^rhe immediate problem was to 
get the store under way as rapidly as possible. This was the first 
school responsibility undertaken by this class in which efru ient 
rapid planning was needed. Among other problems was the per- 
sistent life situation of how to use appropriate resources effectively 
— in this case the advice of the “expert.” What might be learned 
about the practical details of management and organization could 
develop on the job latei ; but this was the time to take the group one 
step further in their ability to appraise and make appropriatt* use 
of the suggestions of others. 

“You read it to us,” suggested David, who avoided reading tilings 
for himself if he possibly could. 

“No, that would take too long,” said Joan. 

“Does it have parts?” asked Jean Marie. “Perhaps we could di- 
vide it up and each group read a part.” 

“I was going to suggest something like that,” said Miss Thomas. 
*The report has a section on how the store operated, another sec- 
tion on the jobs they had to do tej make it work, and a third 
giving their recommeiidatic:)ns for things they thought needed 
changing.” 

“ That would start us cjff,” said Jimmy. “Of course we don’t have 
to do it their way, do we?” 

Not at all,” replied Miss Thomas. “We’re in charge of it this 
year.” 
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“Well we’d belter get it going first.” Bill came back to his orig- 
inal point. “(Jr we won’t have any customers to try new things 
out on.” 

"1 he children brok _* into smaller groups to study the three sec- 
tions ot the report, with the understanding that each group would 
then give a suiiiinary of the important items to be considered in 
getting the store started, and be prepared to add their own sugges- 
tions. For this work individuals selected the section in which they 
were most interested. Bill asked foi the section on how the class had 
actually organized for work. Sarah was more interested in finding 
out liow the store operated — she had spent some time in her father’s 
store in the summer. Joan, whose sensitivity to the needs of coopera- 
ative group work was none too strong, but whose aleit mind often 
produced the original ideas which the others carried out in prac- 
tit al detail, was encouraged to study the recommendations. Special 
care was taken to see that the new' children found their places in the 
groups. 

When the c hildreii separated into small groups it was ten o’clock. 
Since it was customary to schedule recess periods on the rather 
(Toweled |)layground, their morning had to be broken at 10:30. 
It was agreed that groups would lake the full half-hour to study the 
previous lecoid and return after the recess period to {prepare their 
reports. MIns "I honias stayed long enough with each group to give 
whatcNcr help was needed in getting under way and then went back 
to her desk to make a final check on the registration information 
that was due in the ollii e bv noon. 

M iss Tlioinas’ main couccmii at tliis point was to use the abilities 
of her KX’t'P aclvanta”!.- in helping; thorn lay plans. Later, 

when initial siuress and a feelin<> of sec iiriiy in their ability to man- 
age the store had been built, individuals could he encouraged to 
take on lo.sponsihilitios which would demand considerable growth. 
For cvetyonc there was plenty to he learned in these initial 
sessiotis. 

About eleven liftecn the i l.iss rcMssemhled. As the spokesman 
who had been selected by c.a h group reported on the particular 
section studied. Miss 'I homas listed important points on the 
blackboard. 
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Personnel 


Things to Be Done 

Needed 

Things to Plan for 

Immediately 

Immediately 

Later 

Check inventory of sup- 

Pfcople to work on 

Selling Christmas 

plies 

inventory 

cards 

Order needed supplies 

Committee on 

Selling more kinds 


needed supplies 

of notebooks 

Arrange supplies (displays. 

Committee on dis- 

Candy 

drawers for extra stock) 

plays and price 
tags 


Price stock and make out 

Committee to set 


price tags 

prices 


Get sales checks from office 

Committee to get 
sales checks 


Plan for publicity — “The 

Monthly Star” 

When Store Opens 

Salesclerks 

Cashier 

Manager 

Supply depart- 
ment 

Advertising staff 


By noon each item had been discussed in enough detail for the 


whole group to know roughly what was involved. The children 
returned after lunch eager to go to work immediately on their 
plans. 

“Before we go back to the store, the office has asked us to finish 
filling in the registration blanks,*’ said Miss Thomas. “Why don’t 
we get them out of the way first? I have just put a sample form on 
the board since we haven’t seen them for a year.” 

The forms were duly filled in and discussion turned back to the 
store. Since this w^as the most pressing problem faced by the group 
it seemed best to allow them to push ahead with plans as rapidly 
as they could. The lists on the board were re-examined for serious 
omissions and it was decided that they provided a good working 
base. 
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“What suggestions do you have about how to start?” asked Miss 
Thomas. 

“Why don’t we just divide up into the committees we’ve listed 
and start in?” said Joe ’ Each committee can make its own plans.” 

“But won’t an inventory take a lot of time?” asked Esther. “We 
can’t even set prices till we know what we have to sell, and we can’t 
display it or even put it away.” 

“Last year’s class left an inventory. All we need to do is check it,” 
answered Tomi. “But when we get done with it somebody ’d better 
be ready to order new supplies and to put price tags on them and 
get them out where people can buy them.” 

“We’d better elect a manager right away,” suggested Irving. 
“And he can tell us all what to do.” 

“Do any of us know enough about it yet to begin to manage it 
all?” asked Miss Thomas. 

“No.” “Gosh, no.” “Nobody except you. Miss Thomas.” “She 
hasn’t done ii ^;efore either.” 

“But we’ve got to stick together.” Irving clung to his point. 
“You can’t just have committees doing anything they want to do.” 

“Is the inventor} our first step in getting our supplies ready to be 
sold?” asked Miss Thomas. 

The group agreed that it was. 

“Then what would happen if we made our plans to get that done? 
After we know how many people it will take and how they can work 
best, then perhaps we could decide what steps th. se who are left 
could take.” 

“That sounds O.K. Then we’ll at least be started.” 

“Last year’s class wrote a lot of suggestions as to how to do it,” 
said Joan. “They said it was the thing that held them up so long.” 

“Why don’t you read us what they recommended about taking an 
inventory?” suggested Miss Thomas. 

On the basis of the previous report it was decided to use four 
teams of two people each to do the inventory. Certain of the sup- 
plies were allotted to each group and plans were laid for each person 
in the pair to check the work of his partner. 

This full hour of concentrated discussion was beginning to tell 
on the less mature in the group and when Jeriy, who was feeling his 
way into the new situation, asked if it might be possible to see the 
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Store both children and teacher agreed enthusiastically. The next 
twenty minutes were spent taking turns investigating the small 
office that was used as the store — the counter, storage space, display 
facilities, and general equipment. As they examined the store, they 
decided that the space was large enough for the work of those doing 
the inventory while the other jobs were being done in the class- 
room. 

When the group returned to the classroom Miss Thomas again 
asked about arranging the room. 

“Belore we leave today, shouldn’t we do some thinking about our 
own living quarters here? You are all going to need your own places 
to put things and it won’t help the store if we start losing things 
up here.” 

“If we Just choose desks and lo< kers now, we’ll be all right until 
the store gets going.” 

“We can find the supplies all right in the ( upU -^d and we can 
arrange them later.” 

“But aren’t we going to do anything more with our room? It isn’t 
nearly as nice as ours was last year.” 

“We can plan it better when we know the store is all right.” 

Comments indicated that the room was not the urgent prob- 
lem at the moment and that no difficulties in choosing desks or 
lockers were likely to arise. Nor would it apparently be serious to 
leave the room relatively untouched for a few weeks. Temporary 
decisions about desks were confirmed and lockers assigned before 
the group disbanded for the day. 

Selection of Store Personnel Calls for Recognition 
of Individual A bilities 

The next morning the children turned immediately to the store. 
Although those working on the inventory were anxious to start, 
they remained with the class long enough to make decisions as to 
the ways in which other committees were to be formed. The major- 
ity were anxious to set up the entire store personnel at once so that 
they would know what their first offices would be. However, the 
committee who had studied the report of the personnel needed the 
previous year pointed out that there were certain immediate jobs 
to be done and that yesterday’s plans had called for committees to 
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do these things first. Needed supplies had to be secured, prices set 
and price tags made, and equipment secured from the central sup- 
ply office. 

“Can’t the store staff do those jobs. Miss Thomas?” asked Doris 
Jean. “ The manager could order the supplies.” 

“No, that would be the supply department,” said Anthony, who 
was beginning to feel he could share in suggestions without being 
called upon dircctlv. 

“The clerks would have to help ord jr,” added Myra. “They’d be 
the ones who would know what people are buying.” 

“No, they just sell things,” said Henry. 

“All of which means that we still don’t know just what w^c want 
our regular staff to be able to do, doesn’t it?” summed up Miss 
Thomas. “Shall wc take time to try to decide that today or had we 
better work in committees for a day or so until preliminary plans 
are under way and then talk again about our staff?” 

In tlic enu'inv! discussion Miss Thomas helped to point out the 
advantages of informal committees for the w'ork of the next day or 
My. She saw in tlie final decisions as to store personnel an oppor- 
tunity to develop considerable insight into the care needed to pro- 
vide adecpiate personnel for a complex job. By encouraging the 
group to postpone the discussion until they had time to think it 
over she enabled the practical work of getting ready to open the 
store to progress without sacrificing an important learning experi- 
ent e to the needs of the moment. 

C’ommittees were establislu*d. The group winking on needed 
supplies secured the estimate used the previous year for the first two 
months and l)egan to make a tentative order sheet, pending the final 
chec kingof thes|)r ing inventory. Another group studied the report 
of the way in which prii cs were set the year before. A third com- 
mittee, knowing in geirer al w hat was to l^e sold, began to talk about 
posters, displays, and advertising. The inventory committee went to 
the store to start work. Sim e the major purpose and desired growth 
were to make rapid and cffei tive plans and to execute them with 
dispatch. Miss Thomas continued to capitalize on strengths in the 
group. David, whose mathematical ability was very limited but 
whose sense of the dramatic was fairly good, went, at her suggestion, 
into the displays and advertising group. So did Joe. Myra and tw o 
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Others who were not very able in mathematics were helping check 
the inventory. Esther and Tomi who were recognized by the group 
as two of their best mathematicians were appointed, one to work 
on the order sheet and the other on prices. Until the recess period 
these groups worked independently developing plans for what they 
had to do. Miss Thomas spent the time in the store helping the in- 
ventory group get started. She then returned to tlie classroom and 
after recess worked with each group in turn. By noon tasks were 
clear and well-formulated plans were under way. 

In the early afternoon the groups returned to their tasks. Word 
had been received from the school library at noon that the annual 
display of new books %vas ready. A choice of the last hour in the 
afternoon or the first the next morning was offered to this particular 
fifth grade. As the day had been relatively unbroken they decided 
to take the afternoon visit and accordingly spent the last hour talk- 
ing with the librarian and examining tlie bu. Ics Several of the 
gfroup returned with recreational reading matter, ano the store dis- 
plays and advertising committee made arrangements to go back to 
see what suggestions several of the books might have for them. 

By noon of the third day committees were ready to report. The 
afternoon was first turned over to the inventory committee and the 
reports of the groups estimating supplies and prices. Throughout 
the year this class was to learn a good deal about the relation of sup- 
ply to demand and of price to profit; but at this point there was lit- 
tle experience on which to build except the report of the last year’s 
group. Prices, it was decided, had better be continued as of last 
year. The principal’s office had reported that no great changes in 
the cost prices had occurred. Several children thought it advisable 
to order all supplies for the year at once, notably Irving, who liked 
to see things finished quickly. Miss Thomas raised several ques- 
tions pointing to the wisdom of taking things a step at a time and 
expanding as they learned their business. As a result the first order 
was a conservative one, following last year’s general recommenda- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the sixth graders sent a notice that an “Extra” edition 
of the “Monthly Star’’ would come out at the end of the week. 
Writing an announcement of the opening of the store was added to 
the activities of the afternoon. A check of the list of things to be 
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done immediately showed the following as the next practical steps: 
making out the requisition sheet for the central supply office, pick- 
ing up the extra supplies, arranging supplies, making out price tags, 
and securing the sales checks and other forms needed by the clerks. 
Bill and the inventory group added that it would help if the supply 
shelves were relabeled. Miss Thomas suggested that the cashier 
and sales staff would probably need some practice before they began 
work on the job. Accordingly it was agreed that the early part of 
the next morning would need to be spent deciding who the sales 
foi je should be and what they needed to be able to do. 

By two o’clock the group had reorganized to carry out the next 
tasks. Since none were too experienced in writing announcements, 
the entire class at Miss Thomas’s suggestion talked over what 
needed to be said. Alice, Maiy Ann, and Jerry were then delegated 
to phrase tlie announcement, and at 2:30 the class split again into 
small gTouns. 

Esther, togetiiei with Miss Thomas and two of her committee, 
made out the requisition sheet. The display and advertising staff 
having received suggestions as to a color scheme went to the store to 
try it out. The children who lettered best began to re-make the 
labels for the supply shelves. There was some discussion as to 
whether Mrs. Ctaynor, fourth grade teacher and specialist in art, 
should not be called upon for special help in lettering. In the end 
it was decided that clearness was the most important factor and 
that demands on Mrs. (iaynor had better be use.: .or posters and 
other items where artistic cjuality was more important. Several 
other children cut the labels the right size. As they finished, tw’o of 
the boys took them down to the store and tacked them up, under 
the general supervision of Bill and Mary Ann who knew the shelves 
from their work c^n the inventory. Another group made out price 
tags. Later in the afternoon all went down to survey the showcases 
and to discuss the poster needed outside the door. Here, they de- 
cided, was a time when Mrs. Gaynor was needed to give advice. 

The schedule for Thursday, planned with reference to the things 
still to be done, looked as follows: 

9:00-10:00 — Group meeting — iliscussion of the proposed announce- 
ment for the paper; check on progress in arranging sup- 
plies and labeling; discussion of kinds of poster needed. 
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(Miss Thomas reported that Mrs. Gay nor could meet 
with them in the afternoon if by then they had anything 
ready for her suggestions.) 

10:00-10:30 — Drafting individu^il designs for poster. 

10:30-10:15— Recess. 

10: 15-1 1 :45 — Discussion as to what clerics and a cashier need to be able 
to do. Selection of clerks and cashier in light of cjiialifica- 
tions needed. Giving arithmetic skills test (addition, sub- 
tracticjn, making change) to locate for first clerks persons 
having greatest competency. 

1:00- 1:15 — Conference with Mrs. Gaynor regarding posters. (While 
this was going on Miss Thomas met with the fourth grade 
to advise them on setting up a terraiium.) 

1:15- 2:45 — Special practice period for clerks and cashier. Children 
pretended to be custonuTs and the clerks made out sales- 
checks, added lulls, made change. (Three children con- 
tinued to work on the posters . licl others continued to 
letter signs for the shelves and make out price tags.) 

2:15- 3:15 — (’.heck cjii progress. (At this lime plans were laid to ap- 
point other store officers on Friday.) 

3:15- 3:30— Clean up. 

On Friday the discussiem as to store personnel continued. Gen- 
eral abilities needed for each office were listed, and decisions 
as to who should fill tlie various posts fcjr this fiist time were made 
in terms of ability. The children agreed that the effect on their 
trade would be best if. fc:)r the first few weeks, cac h did the thing he 
knew most about. During these weeks others could prepare for spe- 
cific jobs. Decisions were made after careful group discussion. 

“Irving had better be manager, “ said Peter. “He likes that best.'* 

“Yes, but he tells us to do too many things at once and wc'ie going 
to have enc:)ugh to do without being bossed around.” It was David 
speaking out of experience in trying to grasp a series of complex 
suggestions given too quickly. 

“ I here are several other jobs which need gocjcl organi/.ers,” 
pointed cnit Miss Thomas. “Remember how important we said it 
was to have persons w4io would keep very t arcful records in our 
books.” 

“What about Jerry? He's new here but his Dad’s a store man- 
ager.” 
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“But I don’t know how your store runs; it had better be someone 
this time who has been here.” 

“How about Bill or Mary Ann?” suggested one of the inventory 
committee. “They know exactly where everything is.” 

“Bill helped study tlie report on how they worked together on 
things last year and that’s what we need,” said someone else. 

“What do you think about Bill lor this first round?” asked Miss 
T homas. “Does he sound like the best prepared?” 

B:ll he( ame the manager. Irving was appointed liead of the com- 
mittee to keep records; other children were selected for or chose 
other responsibilities. In all the staff consisted of: 

Manager 

Assistant manager 

Six clerks — to w'r)rk in the morning and 3 in the afternoon 

'Fwo cashiers — one to work in the morning and one in tlie afteriKJon 

Four record keepers 

Four members of the supply department 

Three ineinbeis of the advertising staff 

It was decided to ask the present staff to continue for at least two 
WTeks. Then a rotating system was planned so that most children 
would be able to try every task. The positions of manager, assistant 
manager, cashier, and record keepers, they decided, would need to 
change oltener if each person were to have a turn. One week’s 
tenure was decided upon. So that all might be made aware of prob- 
lems and parti( ipate in solving them, it was agieer* that a hall hour 
at the end of the day would be set aside for discussion until the 
store was lunning smoothly. Later these planning |)ei iods occinred 
less olten and lasted longer when they were held. It was decided 
also that a record of the work of eac h group would be helpful to 
those who took over next and would make their final report easier 
to write. Detailed plans for these lec'ords were laid during the next 
week as the various groups staited to work. 

Increased Skills Are Needed 
for Store Efficiejicy 

Much that was done dining the fust two days of the next week 
pertained in some fashion to the routine running of the store. More 
signs were needed, sales slips ran out, and a host of other details 
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kept individuals and small groups active. Children who were not 
members of the staff for the first weeks found much to do in helping 
with these extras. At the end of the second day a serious new prob- 
lem had been identified. 

“They’re waiting too long in line and they don't like it,” said 
Bill. 

“It took too long to make change,” explained one of the clerks. 
“We need another cashier.” 

“Well, I can’t go fast if I can’t read what you write on the bills,” 
countered Tomi. 

“That’s right,” agreed one of the record keepers. “I tried to 
check one account of what was sold from the bill and I couldn’t 
make out half of it. Some of them were added wrong, too.” 

“Are we beginning to see part of the trouble?” asked Miss 
Thomas. “Is it our cashier who is slow or our clerks?” 

More discussion produced the evidence mat 'he clerks could not 
write rapidly enough to make out the bills if they were to be 
legible, that their spelling was poor, and that they were also too slow 
and inaccurate in their addition. The suggestion that the clerks be 
fired and replaced by those whose handwriting was more legible 
was vetoed by Miss Thomas. 

“How many situations have we faced already this year where 
handwriting and spelling were important — think for a minute.” 

"The librarian made me do my card over,” said Theresa. 

“The sixth grade had to come back and ask about our announce- 
ment for the paper, and that was good writing.” 

“My father said he couldn’t figure out half of the things I tried 
to tell him about camp this summer.” 

“Then what about it,” Miss Thomas came back to the original 
suggestion. “Do we solve the problem by tiring the clerks?” 

“Guess some of us better practice some writing,” said Myra. 

“Now what about the arithmetic? When else have we had trou- 
ble with that?” Miss Thomas went on. 

The list on the board finally included adding the inventory, add- 
ing sales checks, subtracting to see how much was sold, making 
change, multiplying when people bought more than one thing. 

“The clerks had better start practicing,” said David with satis- 
faction as he saw himself out of the skills picture for a little longer. 
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“We’ll all be clerks before we’re through,’’ said Henry. “And we 
don’t want this happening all over again next time.’’ 

"I’d rather not be a clerk than practice adding’’ — this from 
David. 

“So would I,” said Joe. “You do the clerking. We’ll help some- 
where else.” 

“What jobs have we on the list that don’t need accurate calcu- 
lation?” asked Miss Thomas. 

Everything was checked off except being a member of the adver- 
tising staff. 

“But right now we’re trying to figure out how large our ads 
should be and having to divide to find out how many words we can 
put on a line,” said the chairman of that committee. “We don’t 
want you unless you can do some of the work after you get the ideas 
and we haven’t time to figure it out for you.” 

“We’ll let you sweep the floor,” said Irving, “but you don’t get 
to puf ttiiiigs away and help check prices if you can’t add them 
right.” 

“Besides everybody has to be able to help with everything or the 
rest of us won’t »^jet turns,” added Esther. “I don’t want to keep on 
making change all year just because nobody else wants to learn 
how.” 

“That’s right,” chimed in several others. 

The children had made the point with only a little guidance 
from Miss Thomas. Tliere was no room in this ^'ass for people who 
were not willing to try to take their share. Whether or not one was 
interested in a skill, if it was needed as part of the job it was one’s 
responsibility to develop it. Accordingly, plans were made to in- 
clude a daily period to work on skills — usually the hour from 9:30 
to 10:30, but shifted according to other demands on the schedule. 

With Miss Thomas’ help, and the samples and suggestions in 
various workbooks, each individual analyzed his own difficulties. 
Several who were slow but wrote very legibly began to work on 
speed. A spelling list was begun, drawing on the words the clerks 
needed to use. All tested themselves on this list and started indi- 
vidual lists of the words they didn’t know. Later, words from letters, 
newspaper announcemenis, and other situations in which cor- 
rect spelling was essential were added. Arithmetic needs were an- 
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alyzed the same way. On the basis of the typical demands of the 
store, Miss Thomas mimeographed a series of graded practice 
sheets. Tomi, Esther, and Peter whose ability was well above aver- 
age did two or three of the most difficult with complete accuracy in 
record time and went back to their handwriting and to other indi- 
vidual activities. Joe and David and»one or two others of the least 
able formed a small group for special instruction. Others were 
helped to identify weaknesses. Several were still inaccurate in their 
use of multiplication tables. A few tended to use finger counting 
to help with addition. As these deficiencies were identified special 
practice was provided. Miss Thomas worked with each group until 
the need and the method for improvement were clearly seen, helped 
provide plenty of mateiials, and then came back to the groups in 
turn to check progress and give extra help. Pages from workbooks 
provided some of the practice. In the standard arithmetic text 
there were a number of other exercises. Fhese became reference 
materials for the group. As the year went on and new demands for 
arithmetical ability were made, provision for those needs was in- 
cluded in the practice periods. 

The store continued to take up from a quarter to half the group 
time for nearly all of the first month. Almost everyl)ody was in- 
volved from 8:30 to 9: 15 every morning and from 12:10 to 1:15 in 
the afternoon. This allowed tor the twenty-minute periods in 
which the store was open for business and lor some leeway on either 
side for opening and for chec king accounts. .\s problems arose with 
regard to the duties of various groups they were worked through in 
large and small group planning pevicKis. Tliis seemed the ap[>iopri- 
ate time to widen understanding of the responsibilities involved 
and the skills needed in running a business establishment. How- 
ever, the emergency was over once the ( ustomers were actually able 
to buy things easily and attention could be turned back to other 
aspects of group living. 

Techniques of Cooperation Develop in Making 
the Classroom a Desirable Place 
in Which to Work 

The classroom occupiecl the center of interest next. First in 
order was the arrangement of books and supplies. This was done 
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quickly as it had been a responsibility for several years previous. 
However, the cupboard space in this classroom was different and it 
was a somewhat large room, which allowed a little more freedom 
in arranging desks. 

“Let’s keep the dictionary and the encyclopedia and the maga- 
zines away from our libiary’corner this year,” suggested Jimmy, 
capitalizing on experience from the fourth grade. “Too many peo- 
ple just go back to look over the books and it disturbs those who aie 
trying to look up something special.” 

In like manner decisions were made for phacing other materials 
where they would most effectively serve the uses to which they 
were to be put. Materials were (jiiic kly cleared away and attention 
turned to beautifying the room and keeping it clean. 

“Miss "I'homas, do we have to have ( ommittees again this year? 
Can’t everyone just be careful when they use things?” It was Doris 
Jean speaking, her hair and dress suggesting that the joy of helping 
make ^me’s li\ ing quarters tidy was a rare experience. “It takes so 
long to straighten things up.” 

“How do you think it would work?” Miss Thomas turned to 
the group. 

“We tried it last year in our school and it didn’t,” said John 
positively. 

“Tell us why, John.” 

“It’s all right lor around your own desk. But it doesn’t matter 
how careful you try to be, somebody’s got to st*^ dgliten out things 
like boc:)ks. Of c ourse it lielps the committee if people are careful.” 

“Then let ilie people who like to clean up do it and the rest of us 
will do something else,” said Doris Jean. 

Again the growing feeling of group responsibility had the an- 
sw'cr, before Miss Thomas needed to raise the point. 

“Nobody likes to do it. It’s just that you can’t get your work 
done and neither can anybody else if vou can’t find things.” 

“And eveiybody should take a turn. We don’t need to have as 
bigeommiltes as we had last year.” 

“Why doesn’t Miss Thomas make out a work sheet and we’ll just 
follow it.” 

“Sure, we’ve got to much to do to bother.” 

Sire did as requested. With another group the opportunity to 
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plan how to delegate class responsibilities might have involved im- 
portant learnings. These children understood the responsibilities 
involved and had done a much more complex delegation of duties 
in the store. There was little to*be gained in having them work this 
through themselves. 

Curtains were decided against. Last year’s experience indicated 
too much dirt in the neighborhood to keep them attractive. Plants, 
however, were wanted. Miss Thomas, it has already been pointed 
out, had special competence in science. Her staff responsibility 
included the supervision of a small laboratory from which equip- 
ment could be borrowed and in which about ten children could 
work at once, general responsibility for helping to keep the science 
books and pamphlets in the library up to date, and consultative 
service as needed by other teachers and children. 

“We should grow some plants this year, Miss Thomas, especially 
with you right here to help us,” said Joan. 

“Yes, you grow such nice ones upstairs,” said Peter, whose 
crowded tenement home had little room for much beauty. 

“Maybe I could get my uncle to send us some cactus.” sug- 
gested John. 

“That Avould be interesting.” Miss Thomas picked up both the 
opportunity to help a new child become established and to acquaint 
the group with another pait of their country. “Why don’t you 
write him and see?” 

“I could get us a slip of the flowering maple we had on our 
farm,” offered Catherine. “It’s beautiful.” 

“We’ve never had one in the school, Catherine,” said Miss 
Thomas. “Many of the classes would be interested in it.” 

“Sweet potatoes are always fun to watch.” 

“I know how to grow an avocado.” 

“We take in petunias from our garden and they grow all winter. 

I could bring one.” 

“Mother would show us how to make flower arrangements.” 
This from Tomi. 

“Why don’t we see how many kinds we could grow?” 

“Put them all along the window ledges.” 

“Get just one of everything.” 

“Could we. Miss Thomas?” 
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Plans were made. John wrote to his uncle during one of the skill 
periods. Misslhoma' md several children who did not remember 
exactly how a letter '‘.:ould be headed helped him find a sample in 
the English textbook and criticized*the result before it was mailed. 
Later, thank-you letters for the box of cacti offered opportunities 
for each member of the class, to write. 

Plants in the Classroom Become a Source 
of Many Learnings 

In the desire for interesting plants, Miss Thomas saw two possi- 
bilities tor development. One lay in learning how to care for them 
and in understanding the adjustments needed by way of light, 
water, soil, special fertilizers, and the like. The other arose from the 
possibility of coming to know something of other parts of the coun- 
try from the plant life. Accordingly, as the plants came in she made 
books available on how to care for them and encouraged the group 
to star* a of questions that they needed to answer if the plants 
were to thrive. \s an avocaclo, a sweet potato, some grapefruit seeds, 
and the flowering maple were added she began to raise questions as 
to where they had come from. Interest in plants from different parts 
of the country grew and resulted in the decision to write for some- 
thing typical of each major region. Working in groups, the chil- 
dren looked up all they could find about the plants of the South, the 
Northwest, the Middle West, the Southwest coast, and the North 
and Southeast, and as reports were brought back to the total group 
one or two plants in which they were greatly inu nested were chosen 
and written for. Miss Thomas gave guidance in selecting plants 
which would survive under the classroom or laboratory conditions 
without an undue amount of care. A large map of the United States 
was used to indicate where each new plant came from. This was not 
the first acquaintance with other parts of the United States for thi.s 
class. 1 he previous yeai current transportation tie-ups and several 
floods had caused them to make a rather extensive study of the 
topography of the country, but little had been done with plant life. 

As each group was responsible for writing a business letter to 
secure its plants, all took time to review the form they needed, and 
good handwriting and spelling were given further impetus. Refer- 
ence reading was rather extensive both to find what plants were 
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wanted and to find how to care for them. It was decided that a brief 
history of the plant and the care it needed should be written out so 
that others in the group and visitors to the classroom would have 
this information. This led to'i'areful consideration of how best to 
write brief descriptions and give clear directions. 

Out of the attemjits to read about plants came the need for prac- 
tice in another skill. Kven Bill was at times bogged down by Latin 
names and technical terms. 

“Try the glossary at the back/* suggested Miss Thomas after the 
first attempt to report on material by reading aloud. “It gives you 
the pronunciation of the words. So would your dictionary.” 

This was the first time that reading material had contained a 
large amount of unfamiliar terminology, (iood judgment didn’t 
always help as the words were not within the children’s speaking 
vocabulary. Yet some of the technical termimdogy was the mini- 
mum needed to discuss the problem efFecti\Lly. All gave some at- 
tention to the use of the more common diat ritical marks as an aid 
to pronunciation. In addition the children began their ow n glos- 
sary of technical terms, which they |x)sted on the bulletin board for 
reference. 

Miss Thomas took the pronunciation problem as an opportunity 
to help several of the weak spellers see the ad\antage of identifying 
the syllables in their words and worked with them in a spcrial 
group for several weeks helping them develop better methods of 
studying words. She also set up a spec ial reading gioup for David, 
Joe, Myra, and three others who were linding the regular refcieiic e 
work far too difficult. These children spent part ol their time in 
this group working together on simpler materials about plants that 
could be taken back to the others in their group. I'he rest ol their 
time was spent with a variety of work-type and stoiy materials se- 
lected to give additional practice in the teclinicpies in whic h (hey 
were weak. During the period set aside for individual work on 
skills this group met regularly. 

Providing for Parallel Individual and 
Small Group Interests 

Meanwhile individual interests and wishes were making them- 
selves felt. 
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“Miss Thomas, there ate all those swell new books in the library. 
When are we going to have time just to read?” 

“I collected interes mg rocks all summer at the lake, and I 
thought you might help me find out' what they are.” 

“Are we going to have time to build any more airplane models 
this )cai?” 

“I wish we could have some music in our room again this year.” 
Alice’s illness had given her opportunities to explore the satisfac- 
tions in music, and several others were also interested. “We don’t 
have a piano, but we could make scales by filling glasses with 
water.” 

“Did you know that you ran also do it with wood,” asked Miss 
Thomas, “and it is much easier to carry around and keep in tune? 
Would you like to try?” 

“I’d like to have time to write a leally good continued story for 
the paper,” said Joan. “I never did get it done last year.” 

“I w ish we t ould just have time to paint anything we wanted to.” 
Theresa’s love ol color was showing up. “Last year in our school we 
always had to draw^ a pic lure about something w^e were doing.” 

“And make soi.’e more clay things,” added Jimmy. “That was a 
lot of fun.” 

During the year thc'se and many other individual and small 
group interests weie given outlets. Normally about an hour a day 
was set aside for such activities. As interesting things developed, 
part of this time was devoted to sharing experieu' s and to helping 
other children learn hc^w to enjoy the same kinds of activity. Miss 
Thomas kept in mind her responsibility for bringing in new possi- 
bilities and for encouraging and helping the child who was timid 
or needed extra help with tcchnicpies. In order to allow individual 
children to draw upcjn special help wherever it resided within the 
school, the teachers regularly returned to their classrooms at a 
quarter of one. For the next half hour they were available on ap- 
pointment for consultation. To facilitate this process each took 
the responsibility of planning with his own children so that they 
went to the expert with cpiestions clearly phrased. Except for 
emergencies, when the appointment time might be cancelled, class- 
room activities in each loom during this noc^n period wxre indi- 
vidual or small group activities that needed a minimum of direct 
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leadership. This meant that the teacher could work with children 
from other classes without interruptions. A schedule, blocked off 
into fifteen-minute intervals, was posted on the bulletin board 
outside each room for childrerl to sign. This period served indi- 
viduals and small groups almost entirely. When a whole class 
needed a longer period of help teachers often exchanged classes. 

The Coming Election Adds to Understanding 
of Social Structures 

A new all-group interest came into the picture in late September 
with the ensuing local elections. 

“My dad says we’ll have no more new things done in the city if 
Mr. Walters gets to be mayor,” said Sarah. 

"Oh, no! he’ll be much better than the mayor we have now,” 
replied Mary Ann. 

"Next year Mr. Duncan says he’ll tear down all these buildings 
and put up new ones,” added Jean Marie. 

“Where did you find that out?” asked Miss Thomas. Recogniz- 
ing in this current community concern an opportunity to help her 
children grow in their understanding of the bases on which govern- 
ment candidates are chosen, she decided to help the group expand 
their interests. Previous elections had been given cursory atten- 
tion, but the maturity of the children had not been such that there 
was much to be gained in extended study. Even now there was 
danger that unwise direction would push them into making judg- 
ments and expressing opinions for which they had no sound back- 
ground. The aspect of the problem which seemed most fruitful was 
to study how one learns about candidates, what dangers of misrep- 
resentation there are, and why it is important to have an informed 
electorate, rather than to ask these ten-year-olds to come to judg- 
ments as to the soundness of platforms. Accordingly, Miss Thomas 
began to challenge their opinions. 

“Peter, who said that it would mean a smaller police force?” 

“My father.” 

“Where did he learn that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“My father says it won’t make any difference at all, he says the 
city will get run anyway,” Esther came into the discussion. 
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“Oh, yes it will make a difference, that’s why people vote,” from 
Bill. 

“They just like to ^jet turns; there are good salaries in those jobs,” 
contributed Antliony. 

“Did it matter to us which people held our store jobs?” ques- 
tioned Miss Thomas. 

“Yes, because we wanted a good store.” 

“What things do you know of that the city government does for 
all of us?” 

Several suggestions were made. 

“Then is it important to have the right people?” The group 
decided that it was. 

“How did we decide who were best qualified for our store posi- 
tions?” 

“We knew them.” 

“We’ve worked with them before.” 

“Do )Oii think the people in the city know our candidates for 
ihayor and council that well?” 

They decided it was impossible. Then how did people find out? 
You can’t just take what anybody tells you, he might be wrong. 
You can’t be sure what a candidate says is exact, he may be stressing 
his own position too much. Through the next month the group 
investigated the means by which a city gets to know its candidates. 
Radio programs, local meetings, campaign speeches, newspaper and 
magazine reports, previous histories of Candida r • were among the 
sources studied in an attempt to judge the kind of information se- 
cured and the probable accuracy. 

Other School and Community Concerns Are Included 
in the Curriculum 

Meanwhile other short-term, all-group activities continued to 
arise. Rarely was there a time when a special problem, occupying 
from a day or two to a couple of weeks, was not on the schedule. 
Physical examinations were held during the second week at school. 
These presented an opportunity to build further health understand- 
ings. As the examinations were a yearly affair, the children were ac- 
quainted with the routine and had a general background of under- 
standing. Several children protested at this break into their other 
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activities. Miss Tlionias acknowledged this as evidence that the 
basic health concept back of a yearly check-up was still not func- 
tioning and discussed with the group why the examination needed 
to be lepeated each year. She^also took time with the whole group 
to discuss what the examination consisted of and how it was admin- 
istered. This served to orient new children and to recall the process 
to others. Then as reports came back indicating special needs 
she worked with the problems of each child, contacting homes, 
ex})laining recommendations, and helping lay plans as to what 
might be done. 

Other activities arose from events of current interest. A disas- 
trous fire in a supposedly fireproof building caused some investi- 
gation of how a building is made fireproof and study of the school 
fire-prevention system. I he repot t of a new plane whith traveled 
faster than sound brought both boys and girls to school with many 
questions. Much of the detailed scientific background could not be 
given but the general principles could be explained. A request 
from the lunchroom coiiuniitee that children try not to waste food 
called for one disctissiou period as to why it made any difference 
and two on how chikhen could help at home and at school. An 
influx of all sorts of pic tines and clippings led to the establishment 
of a bulletin bcoard on which c urrent events of interest were posted 
and from which, from time to time, came something that was gone 
into in scjine detail. TIksc problems, as they arose, became part of 
the daily ciiscussion and planning period and decisions were made 
as to their inclusion in the })rogram. Time was or was not found 
for careful study of them, depending on what other activities 
were pressing and how muc h concern there was. In Miss Thomas* 
mind also was the ([uc'siion of how mucli the interest would con- 
tribute to balanc e and coniinuity of growth. While she helped to 
emphasize the problems just listed she passed, with brief disc ussion, 
such items as the report of an automobile rac e whic h contributed 
nothing but a passing thrill, the rej)ort of a new synthetic proc:ess 
which could not be explained without c:onsiclcrably more maturity 
in ability to understand chemical processes than this group pc^s- 
sessccl, and the report of the opening of a new stationery store in 
the ncighborhcjod which offered a duplication of what the group 
were already learning in their own store. 
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Work Under Way Shows Varied Activities 
Which Give Balance 

TIuis the j>n)up nr livilics were laimchcd in September. October 
iound the stole niniiinj*’ smoothly and several related projects well 
under way. I he advertising sfaff had started a small group study of 
effective newspaper advertisements and had one bulletin board 
Idled with samples. All had been interested in more attractive dis- 
plays and as a group they paid a visit to the local stationery store 
and to the grocery store owned by Sarah’s lather. He had come back 
to talk with them on the problem. A small group interested in 
j)osters had volunteered to piodnce periodic new signs and they 
met regularly with Mrs. Gaynor. 

Study of the new plants went on apace. Individuals delved fur- 
ther into plant families and with Miss Thomas’ help labeled the 
plants that were related. Bill and Catherine became very much 
interested :n the effects of different kinds of caie -(Catherine from 
her farm exj^eiieiue saying that soil and water and fertilizer made 
a real difference even with plants, and Bill, with his city back- 
gTound, saying he didn’t think it would matter much. Here was 
an opportunity for experimentation through which the whole 
group might learn something about a scientific approach to prob- 
lems, and Miss Thomas helped C'atherine and Bill set up a simple 
experiment using a variety of soils. The results of this experiment 
later became the center of group interest. 

Si tidy of the election drew to a close as Election Day approached. 
There was some suggestion that the children make classroom 
campaign speeches lor their own candidates; but so interested 
had they become in seeing how adults decided on candidates that 
they felt they had no time to “play elections” as one of them phrased 
it. “Our vote doesn’t matter and we all know all we can about them 
anyway,” said another. ‘ What we want to see is how the real elec- 
tion comes out.” 

Individual interests continued strong. A wooden xylophone was 
made with the help of Miss Thomas and one of the first grade 
teachers who was a specialist m music. A model airplane group and 
an “artists” group worked aiiead steadily and Joan gathered two or 
three other “literary enthusiasts” into her short story projects. 
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David began to see improvement in his reading and forged ahead 

even at times when his group did not meet. 

A typical schedule in October looked like this:' 

8:45-10:00 — Store and work period — This time was taken regularly in 
the store or the classroom to clear up store responsibilities. 
Plants were cared for. Individuals or small groups worked 
on reading, spelling, arithmetic, or oral or written expres- 
sion needs, letters were corrected before being mailed, 
stories checked before sending them to the newspaper, and 
the like. 

10:00-10:30 — Organized instruction in a skill area — This was a flexible 
period. It was not always used, but allowed time for Miss 
Thomas to wwk with the entire group on a needed skill 
without destroying the chance to give individual help. 
Sometimes it was placed earlier in the morning and lasted 
longer if a new concept was difficult. 

10:30-10:45 — Recess — Two days a w'eek this period was scheduled for 
rhythms or other physical education activities and ex- 
tended from 10:15 to 10:45, 

10:45-11:45 — Study of plants — This included detailed planning, care of 
plants, reference reading, writing and making reports, 
experimentation, and the like. 

11:45-12:45— Lunch. 

12:45- 1:15 — Conferences with other teachers — During this open period 
children worked on their own interests, either with an- 
other teacher or in their own classroom. Children who 
went home for lunch and those who did not need special 
help usually did not return to this individual work until 
one o'clock. 

1:15- 2:15= — Study of election — Included discussion, examining papers 
and other materials, writing reports, and the like. This 
period, the long work period in the morning, and the 
work period after recess were used somewhat interchange- 
ably. 

2:15- 3:00 — Special problems — Short-term concerns of the group such 
as some special local problem; a visitor from the commu- 
nity; special plans for an assembly program. 

3:00- 3:25 — Planning — Any needed check on progress during the day, 
consideration of time schedule for the next day, items of 
major importance not planned for, and the like. 
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Late in October there was added the task of helping the other 
fifth grade decorate the upper hall for a Hallowe’en party. This 
was part of a school-community celebration which provided fun 
without vandalism in this crowded*city section. With the excep- 
tion of store routines and the care of the plants, all work halted for 
a day while the decorations were made. 

Getting Ready for Christmas Is the Next Milestone 

Space does not permit such a detailed description of the rest of 
the year. The children, the way in which the teacher worked with 
them, and the kinds of activities they undertook for the first two 
months have been discussed in some detail. In the briefer outline 
which follows, the reader will need to picture the same cooperative 
processes going on. 

Early November brought the study of the election to a close. 
The children followed the final campaign speeches and took a test 
vote ihcinjcl'. es — not to help decide the election, but to discover 
through actual practice how the system of proportional representa- 
tion used in the city actually worked. 

By the middh of November the study of plants was also drawing 
to a close. A careful account of the history of each plant, where 
and how it was secured, and the care it needed had been written up; 
the results of the experiment with different soils had convinced Bill 
and several others that care actually did make a difference; and the 
class had held open house so that the rest of - school and their 
parents could share their collection. 

Creative Expression Finds an Outlet 
Through Language 

The writing of original stories and poetry now began to have a 
greater demand. The paper staff issued a call for stories and poems, 
and since Joan and the small group working with her were the only 
ones who had had any extended experience in this area Miss 
Thomas urged the others to try. Given courage by the acceptance 
of their advertisements and announcements about the store and by 
the publishing of two grocp articles about their plants, they began 
to experiment further with the use of written English. Soon a bul- 
letin board contained class efforts, posted before final decisions 
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were made as to what to send to the paper. Although Miss Thomas 
used caution about any prescription of models, tlie group them- 
selves began to be more sensitive to good plots in the books and 
stories they read, and to the quality of poetry. As a result a much 
greater quantity of recreational reading began to balance the heavy 
load of reference woik which many* of the children had been car- 
rying. 

This was heightened by tlie coming of annual Book Week. For 
their share in the program the group decided to do a series of re- 
views of the books of two of their favorite authors. This meant 
iinding how many books each author had written and deciding 
which ones to talk about. Individuals volunteered to read the 
books and review them for the class. After the choices were made, 
the (luestion of what makes a good book review from the audience 
standpoint was raised by Miss Thomas. "The children went back 
to the reviews they had already heard and proceeded to c ritici/c and 
draw up standards. For effectiveness in the auditorium large illus- 
trations of two or tlnee of the best scenes in eac h book were done. 
This afforded an opportunity to encourage some of the children 
who had not yet attempted very much pictorial art. 

Since slie saw the need for even broader exploration in recrea- 
tional reading. Miss Thomas continued to make generous allow- 
ance for library periods. Ascliildreii began io talk about Clliristmas 
gifts she asked how many liked to get books lor Cllnistmas. 

‘‘I always get two or three,” said Bill, “but they are not always 
the ones I like.” 

“Aunt Mary thinks if theie’s a baseball on the cover I’m sure to 
like it,” said jerry. 

“They never give me boys’ books and I think they’re swell,” 
added Mary Anne. 

“Would a list of your favorite authors and tlie books you’ve 
already read help out?” asked Miss 'Fhomas. 

The idea was accepted. For the rest of the month and the first 
two weeks in December the preparation of these lists was a major 
project. Children shared books with one another and added their 
favorite authors and titles. Miss Thomas took rare, as did the 
librarian, to work with David and the others whose ability was still 
limited so that their lists would contain simpler books. 
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Gifts Provide Another Outlet for Creative Expression 

Interest in gifts for others paralleled the preparation of book lists 
for themselves. Bv .arly December sflmost all individual activities 
had turned to the making of gifts. Here the only limit was imag- 
ination, ability to carry out an idea, and materials with which to 
work. The back of the classroom was turned into a workshop and 
a common supply cupboard containing all the work materials that 
attics and storerooms at home and the school supply department 
could provide. This was drawn upon as needed by all children. 
F.verything from old newspapers and colored pictures to ribbons, 
remnants of materials, bits of wood, and a variety of bottles and 
cans to be painted as flower containers was welcome. 

At the same time the store provided another intensive activity. 
The school was accustomed to making a contribution at Christmas 
to the Community Chest in which all classes participated. This year 
the r.ltl; giade saw the store as one means of helping. The store, 
they said, would undertake to sell handmade Christmas cards if 
people would make them. This necessitated considerable pre-plan- 
ning. How to rpproach the otheis, who should explain the project 
to them, how many c ards to ask for, what standards to suggest cards 
shc^uld meet, when they needed to be in, how much they should 
sell for, how to advertise to parents, which of the store gToups to 
make responsible f(3r various extra jobs, were all involved. 

A Christmas Assembly Contributes to Understanding 
of the Customs of Others 

After T hanksgiving thoughts turned t(3 the Christmas assembly 
which, in thisschoc^l, was a program in w'hich all groups shared. As 
the class talked about what might be appropriate discussion turned 
to the variety of w^ays of celebrating Christmas. 

“We decorate the tree late Christmas F.ve, so the baby won’t see 
it until the morning,” said Bill. 

''We ahvays sing carols,” contributed Joan. 

“We go to church on Christmas Eve,” said Anthony, “and there’s 
always a manger with the baby.” 

“We don’t have your Christmas,” said Sarah, “but we have the 
Festival of the Lights, and it’s very beautiful.” 
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“Tell US a little about it, Sarah," said Miss Thomas, who saw 
the need for most of the children to broaden their understanding 
of other religious groups. 

Sarah, with Esther and IrVing helping, explained some of the 
ceremonies of the festival but had trouble answering questions. It 
was suggested that her mother, or Esther’s or Irvings, might come 
to school some day and tell the group more. 

“How much do you know about how children in other countries 
celebrate Christmas?" queried Miss Thomas. No one knew very 
much and she elaborated on some of the most interesting customs. 

“Why couldn’t we tell some of that at assembly," said Joan. “I’ll 
bet the others wouldn’t know either — we would just pick out the 
most interesting things." 

“Yes and maybe sing some of their songs," added someone. “I 
know a lovely French one that we sing at home each year." 

“And let Esther or Irving tell about their festival too." 

Not differences alone but basic similarities w'ere the roots of the 
simple program that evolved. Four countries were selected, to- 
gether with the Jewish festival and a typical American Christmas. 
For the next week children read to discover the songs of each group, 
when gifts were given and how, what they did on Christmas Day, 
and any special points of interest. The timing of the assembly did 
not allow tableaux but it did allow for a song, the description of 
each Christmas celebration, and the display of a large picture repre- 
senting the most striking characteristics of each. 

Famous Christmas pictures, stories, and legends were studied as 
the program was prepared and many of the familiar carols sung. 
This enterprise lent itself to a rich experience with aesthetic re- 
sources and Miss Thomas capitalized upon it. 

Both Esther’s parents, and the mothers of Irving and Sarah came 
to school to explain more about the Jewish festival. Later the 
whole group visited the crtehe in a near-by church. The adults in- 
volved did not attempt to explain basic religious concepts to chil- 
dren of this age, but helped them feel the larger meaning behind 
the symbolism — the joyfulness of the season, the expression of love 
and good will which Christmas represents, and the recognition of 
something greater in the world than human selfishness. 
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Other Activities Parallel Plans for Christmas 

Short-term group activities continued to arise from interest in the 
daily paper, the community near-by, family happenings, and the 
school itself. Among others were the following: 

Some discussion of good mollies arising out of conversation about 
what children had done over the week end and carried far enough to 
start thinking about ways of selecting movies to be seen. 

Parts of three days spent making different kinds of decorations for 
the school Christmas tree and other decorations for their room and 
the store. (David was one of those who took the lead in this.) 

A brief exploration of the purposes of the Community Chest to which 
the proceeds from the sale of Christmas cards was going. 

Time with the physical education teacher learning some of the dances 
of the countries whose Christmas customs were being studied. 

What skills were drawn upon during the period? A backward 
look highlights the following: 

The calculations needed to tally their own trial election. (David did 
little with this but helped to tally and get the general idea of how the 
vote was re-apportioned. It did not seem desirable to help him do 
much more.) 

The account-keeping necessary to determine the earnings from the 
sale of Christmas cards. 

A variety of calculations needed in the making of Christmas gifts 
(e.g. estimating costs, amounts of materials needed; measuring). 

Continued practice by clerks and auditors of the skills needed in the 
store. 

Writing book reports. 

Making announcements; writing advertisements and letters regard- 
ing the sale of Christmas cards. 

Writing stories and poetry for the school paper. 

Writing descriptions for the assembly program — these were writ- 
ten by small groups and edited by the class as a whole. 

Study of correct punctuation as needed by individuals. 

Individual study of common errors in English occurring in speaking 
and writing. 

Continued work on individual spelling lists. 

Speaking before the assembly. 
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Judging recreational reading and doing a variety of such reading. 
Continued use of reference materials. 

Outlining and note-taking needed to secure the information about 
the Christmas festivals. 

Continued practice of reading skills by tlie group who still found the 
reading done by the majority of the class a difficult process. 

Budgeting of time in planning daily schedule and carrying out work 
projects. 

Individual and small group activities continued to be scheduled 
much as they were in September. Among other things they in- 
cluded: 

Continued experimentation witli a variety of media providing cre- 
ative activities. 

Considerably more individual writing of poetry and stories. (Joe. to 
whom spelling and writing had never had much appeal, was given 
great praise for one poem and began to ask for help with his 
technique.) 

A wide variety of activities needed to make gifts for parents, rhesc 
included tic racks, ash trays, woven pot holders, clay paper weights, 
napkin rings, pan holdeis, flower holders (ontaining slips Iroiii sonic 
of the plants. 

Individual exploration of special inteicsis in books to be placed on 
the Christmas book list. 

Contacts with other groups within the sc hool came partly on the 
initiative of this class, partly from others: 

Open house to share the collection of plants. 

Cooperation in the Book W^eek progiam. 

Sharing in I’hanksgiving and Cnirislinas assemblies. 

Contacts with other classes with rc’gard to I lie sale of Chiisimas cards. 
Continued contacts with the stafl of the school jiaper. 

Continued contacts with the rnstomers in the store. 

Several conferences with the lunchroom committee who were now 
working on better behavior dining mealtimes. 

The community continued to be a ric h resource. Children went 
to it to secure informatic^n and hrcjught community problems back 
to the school. During November and December community con- 
tacts of importance to these learners included the following: 
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Visits to local bookstores and to the public library in preparing the 
book lists — these were mainly individual contacts. 

The following of the election — children did not go out to the polling 
booths, but the daily papers and otl^er reports came in to them. 

Home contributions of materials with which to make Christmas gifts. 

Letters to parents regarding the Chiistmas card sale and contacts with 
parents at the sale. 

Visits from the parents of Esther, living, and Sarah and from Theresa 
and Anthony’s parents to discuss Chiistmas customs. 

A visit to a near-by church to sec the Chiistmas cieche. 

The Chiistmas assembly closed the activities for the period and 
the childien, eac h bearing a plant that needed special care over the 
holiday, and the Christmas gilts they had made for their families, 
left for the vacation period. 

ConiMuiing Problems 'Lake on Added Meaning in the 

New Year 

The Store Makes Further Contribution to 
Understanding of Lco7iomic Problems 

In January the store again became a matter of ma jor concern. A 
semi-yearly inventory and audit of books were the custom. At first 
the group wished to cjmit the whole thing until June; but Miss 
riiomas, knowing the dangers of leaving financi d matters too long 
unchecked, raised (|ucstions about the obligations one undertakes 
w hen one is responsible for funds. 

“If we operated on a profit,’’ she explained, “and someone had 
made a mistake, w'ho would suffei?’’ 

“Ourselves,” admitted one of the children. “We just wouldn’t 
have it to use.” 

“Who suffers if w^e’vc made any mislakes under our present sys- 
tem?” she went on. 

“I suppose the sc Iiool supply department doesn’t get paid, but 
they give us lots of things anyway, so it wouldn’t matter much.” 

“Where do you think :bcir money to buy the supplies comes 
from?” 

Without pusliing the w^hole (jueslion of taxation too far, the 
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children were helped to do enough investigating to see that their 
parents were indirectly involved and that they, in their small busi- 
ness, were strictly accountable for their share of the funds. Several 
of the fathers who owned their own businesses were appealed to and 
they verified the need for frequent checks on stock and accounts. 
Accordingly a mid-year inventory was made, the accounts were 
brought up to date and passed on to the school secretary for an offi- 
cial check, and the store’s financial status was pronounced sound. 

Further Study of Plant Life Contributes to 

Understanding of Natural Phenomena 

While this was going on the study of plants came back into the 
picture. Considerable reading had been done in October about the 
typical plants of various sections of the country, but at that stage the 
problem was to collect typical plants and to learn how to care for 
them. The effect of climate and weather conditions had been only 
lightly touched. Now Miss Thomas began to raise further ques- 
tions as to why the plants needed such different care, and why they 
were such different types. 

“Why don’t we find cactus around here?” she asked. “Why are 
the orange groves in California, Florida, and Texas?” 

The problem of the effect of climate on plant life, and the causes 
of weather and climatic conditions had never in previous years 
been a center of much exploration by this group. They had done a 
little in relation to floods, tornadoes, and other striking weather 
conditions and had learned how to read weather maps in order to 
try to predict clear weather for their picnics; but many of the basic 
concepts of the effect of climate had been only slightly developed. 
This was a persistent life situation which thpy were meeting indi- 
rectly in caring for plants, and it seemed an appropriate time to 
make them conscious of it. The children were intrigued. They 
lived in a farming belt and had been interested in the descriptions 
of the foliage in other parts of the country. Now they turned to 
maps, reference books, and weather reports to see what they could 
find out. In the work which followed, they traced the causes of cli- 
matic conditions, the effects of mountains and prevailing winds on 
rains. Several children became interested in the effect of weather 
on the nation’s food supply and made a study of the sources of the 
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various plant products. Later in the spring, when most of the group 
were absorbed in other things, these cliildren continued in their 
individual activities to watch the paper for reports of the weather 
in the areas in which they had been most interested. All reviewed 
and expanded their previous notes on typical plants to include gen- 
eral descriptions of foliage. In addition they proceeded north and 
south from this counti y to see what the foliage would be like. 

“Canada wouldn’t have very much of anything because it’s so 
cold up there,*’ averred Myra. 

“It would all be trees,’’ said another child. 

“Has anyone ever been there?” asked Miss Thomas. Nobody 
had. 

“Why don’t you get out your maps and see.” 

The small group who were particularly interested investigated. 
The reading which followed dispelled many false ideas about the 
Canadian climate. Likewise a study of the map indicating the vege- 
tatioii 01' (’eutral and South America answered many questions 
which gave considerable insight into the climate and general vege- 
tation to the south. Here the study terminated. Miss I homas de- 
liberated about raising questions which would include the whole 
world and decided against it. The concepts regarding the effect of 
climate had been amply illustrated by this time. The problem 
which had meaning for the childien was solved when their interest 
in their own plants and how they came to be different was satisfied. 
The small group investigations of Canada an^’ Central and South 
America were a logical way to test the generalizations arrived at in 
lands of similar topography. Further study might have helped the 
children accumulate a few more facts about other lands, but it 
would not have added much that was new to the concepts toward 
which they were working. 

Parallel study of how to read various kinds of maps came in at the 
same time. The children had done some of this before, but had 
never needed a map so constantly. They also branched into a great 
variety of reference texts — atlases, geography textbooks, magazines, 
encyclopedias, and others. Periodic help had been given all fall as 
individuals used these macerials. Now they worked as a group — 
reviewing techniques of using their major reference books, ways of 
taking notes, how to find things independently in the library, how 
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to use a table of contents and an index. Charts showing altitude, 
rainfall, prevailing winds, and the like also came into the picture 
and were made the center of spec ial study. 

Midyear Brings the Need 
for Self-Inventory 

In the middle of January there was added the problem of mid- 
year reports to parents. Children and teacher worked together on 
it. While informal communications and intervisitation between 
home and school were frequent the custom of the school was to send 
letters to all parents twic e a year. Each teacher was free to summar- 
ize the child’s growth as she wished. For a year before this plan was 
adopted parents and teachers met together discussing the problem. 
These children had shared in decisions about items to be included 
in their cumulative records and in wiiting eailier reports. As they 
became more mature an attempt was made to widen their responsi- 
bility. 

“What do you think your j)arents ought to be told about you this 
year?” asked Miss Thomas. “Suppose we start a list.” 

The list on the board included: 

Our store — what we've learned about keeping accounis, making 
change, writing more plainly 

What else we have been studying as a class and what each of us did — 
our plants, our Christinas play, our study of rliinatc 

How mucli better w^e are in reading (bom David who was at last sure 
he was making progress) 

What we have learned about writing stories 
What special things each of us has done 
Work habits 

Miss Thomas suggested that parents might also be interested in 
health habits and in how the children were becoming better able to 
work together — both of which had been part of the cumulative 
records. This had been a class in which there were few “difficult” 
children. However, there had been teaching and learning in the 
area of human relationships as the year went on. Irving, after sev- 
eral minor positions in which he tried not to give “too many 
orders,” had made a highly successful store manager during the 
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rush of the Cliristmas card sale. Most of the group had grown in 
ability to respect the opinions of others in discussion and to take 
criticism. Doris Jean still needed to be reminded that the papers 
around her desk h( lo up everybody ^Ise, but she was trying. Joan, 
after failing to carry out part of her responsibility with regard to 
writing letters for plants in the early fall, was gradually moving 
back to the place where the group was willing to trust her with a 
job. Theresa had begun to overcome a little of the extreme shyness 
that she manifested in the new group in the fall. Alice, whose ill- 
ness made it difficult for her to take any leadership in physical ac- 
tivities, had displayed real leadership capacities in the making of 
the wooden xylophone. 

It was planned that each child would write briefly his report of 
what he had done during the year — both as a member of the group 
and as an individual. Then, discussing it with Miss Thomas, he 
would work through what needed to be said about his skills and 
aboiu Iii.. gi i iwth in group relationships. This part she would write 
afur agieemejit was i cached. The conferences were learning ex- 
periences in (hemsclves, as progress was reviewed and plans for 
next steps were outlined. These conferences and the planning 
needed to make the reports of group and individual activities mean- 
ingful extended for apjiroximately three weeks. The final copies 
were typed by the office so that duplicates would be available for 
the children’s individual record folders. 

Food for the Slariniig People of China Extends 
Understanding of the Needs 
of Other Peoples 

Early February brought the first extensive study of another 
country. The (Ihristmas study had contributed a little about mod- 
ern life in other lands, but the focus and main interest had been on 
Christmas customs. The previous reading about Canada and the 
Central and South American lands had been mainly in terms of 
climate and foliage. As this study was ending the daily papers were 
filled with aj)peals for Chinese relief and papers and magazines 
were full of pictures of life in modern China. The children 
wanted to know more. “Why do the people need food?” “Don’t 
they have their own as we do?’’ “They don’t cat the things we do. 
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How can we help them?" This last came very positively from a child 
whose experience was limited to a few Chinese meals in the near-by 
restaurant. "Why are the buildings in the pictures so different?” 
"Why do they use characters* instead of letters in their writing?” 
The problem was one of general concern to know more about an- 
other land to which they and their parents were being asked to 
make a contribution, and as such it was given a place in the daily 
schedule. The group made a list of the questions they most wanted 
answered. Miss Thomas and the librarian helped them find mate- 
rial that would give a fair picture of modern China and her prob- 
lems. Films and news pictures in current magazines helped. As 
they learned about the size of the population, the nature of the 
terrain, the climate, and the crops they were helped to draw upon 
their previous conclusions as to effect of climate on vegetation and 
food output. Chinese history was drawn upon as needed to throw 
light on the problems of the present. Some of it was needed to ex- 
plain the dearth of modern farm machinery. More as sought to 
help explain why so many of the people could not read. 

Chinese customs were stressed only incidentally as children asked 
about items they had read. The emphasis was on securing facts to 
answer the problems raised rather than on amassing information for 
its own sake. Individuals who became very much intrigued with 
the buildings, the temples, and various aspects of the culture pecu- 
liarly Chinese were helped to follow these leads and share their 
findings with the class. Here again the stress was on the underlying 
similarity of the human problems involved rather than on surface 
differences in custom. "Why might their way be different from 
ours.” they were asked. "How does it fit with what you know about 
their history?” "What is different about our background that 
might make us do it differently?” 

The School Cafeteria Contributes to Persistent Problems 

in the Area of Health 

Health problems came strongly into the picture in late February 
and March. The school cafeteria, which was used by many of the 
youngsters, provided two standard, well-balanced plate lunches. 
This had been accepted in times past, but with growing ability to 
manage their own lives came protest. 
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“I don’t see why we have to take a vegetable if we don’t want it,” 
said one of the group. 

“My mother says it’s good for you,” answered someone else. 

“'fhat’s what mine says about mifk,” contributed Alice, “but I 
don’t like it.” 

“Could we ask the lunchrobm committee to let us choose what 
we like. Miss Thomas?” asked Doris Jean, whose meals at home left 
much to be desired. 

“Before we do, we had better be sure we know what we’re doing,” 
said Miss Thomas. “Why do you think they plan a lunch which has 
the kind of things you are given?” 

“It’s supposed to be good for you,” seemed to be the most firmly 
fixed generalization in the group. Miss Thomas pressed the point. 
“What makes it good? Would it be just as good if you had all des- 
sert and no milk?” They thought not. “How do you know?” They 
weren’t sure. “It makes you sick,” “Your teeth decay,” “You’ll get 
too fat,’' tw'ie among the comments indicating that a problem here- 
tofore dealt with incidentally might well be made focal. 

Staiting with the generalization previously developed — that it 
made a real diflevence what you fed plants — the group pushed on 
into what difference it made if you fed different things to human 
beings. They were not ready to do much experimentation with the 
chemistry of foods, but they could comprehend the descriptions of 
the values of various foods as several series of health and science 
textbooks and a number of charts and diagrar s pictured them. 
Miss Thomas considered the possibility of experimenting with 
white rats but did not raise it with the group. The problem was to 
find why the school lunch was made up as it was and why the chil- 
dren were urged to take it all. Previous experimentation with plants 
had already convinced them that food made a difference. How to 
balance meals, not tvhat happens when one does not, was the con- 
cept needing further exploration. The children made a study of 
what was needed by all persons to sustain health and went on to 
draw the analogy that human beings, just like plants, needed differ- 
ent kinds of balances and that Alice, whose doctor prescribed milk 
and a diet calculated to adt! weight, might well need a different bal- 
ance in her meals than Jean Marie and Anthony, who were very 
chubby. The children examined a series of typical school lunches to 
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see what they were contributing, and then went on to examine their 
own food for a week, including the school lunch. Not an exact pre- 
scription of certain foods, which some children might not be able 
to obtain, but a sensitivity to the need to get the desired variety of 
foods tlirough appropriate combinations of what you could get 
was the emphasis. 

Near the end of the study the practical aspect of quantity buying 
came in, as well as .some sensitivity to the needs of younger children. 
“ I hey don’t stock everything w'e’d like any more than we can in 
the store," they decided. “They’re operating on a cost basis too.” 
Fuither, “If younger children have not studied about choice of 
foods perhaps the safest thing is to be sure they are given wl’at 
would make a good meal, even if we don’t like it,’’ they concluded^ 
“But," added Bill, “if their teachers could show them how, then we 
all could have more chance to choose.” 

The School Store Introduces Problems 
of Credit Buying 

Once again the store became a concern of the group as a whole. 
Irving, now one of the cashiers, conceived the idea that charge ac- 
counts paid once a month would make things much simpler for 
everyone. 

Not this year, he said, “but if we could plan it, next year’s class 
could start it in the fall.” 

It turned out that many parents had charge accounts and that 
many more bought on the installment plan. This was not a prob- 
lem that could be taken very far with this class as the mathematical 
concepts and necessary experiences were limited. The children did, 
however, satisfy themselves as to what kind of accounts would need 
to be kept, the nature of the bills that would have to be sent, and 
the calculations needed. They decided that their annual report 
should include their findings, but the recommendation was that it 
sounded like too much work if the children next year wanted to do 
anything else. 

Someone raised the question as to why stores bothered with 
charge accounts at all and they went into some of the more obvious 
advantages to both customers and firms. They also were confused 
about the difference between a charge account and installment buy- 
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ing and took time to ^ t this straight and to do some simple calcula- 
tions of the increase j i the cost of the article when one paid on time. 
This was their first acquaintance witli percentage and led into 
enough arithmetic to get the concept clear. This new way of ex- 
pressing numerical relationships was used again in June when they 
decided to include in the report of the store a comparative state- 
ment of the amount of this year’s business and that of the year 
before. 

Further Musical Experiences Contribute to 
Aesthetic Expression and Appreciation 

In March, anrl on into April, a new aesthetic interest was devel- 
oped. 'rhe school had several [)ortable record players and for the 
first time tliis year one of them was free for an extended period of 
time in the fifth grade. While there had been much informal shar- 
ing of musical experiences, extensive group work had been limited 
to the r.l;*^iumas and one or two other assemblies. Now the class 
was encouraged to explore the new reccuds that had been added 
since the year before. Few had ever seen a symphony orchestra; 
but over past years, with the help of several teachers who played 
various musical instruments, a number in the class had become in- 
terested in the use of the different instruments. They spent several 
periods with one of the teachers who knew the incest about music to 
learn more about the records they were listening to. Later in April 
this interest turned to radio programs — first those which provided 
more music and later to an analysis of the seiials and other pro- 
grams to whi( h they listened. 

Other Activities Parallel or Are Parts of 
Major Group Experiences 

Small group and individual activities during these three months 
were varied. Many of die individual activities continued to arise 
from special talents, hobbies, or interests — Miss Thomas continu- 
ing to urge children to exploie varied media. Finger painting, soap 
carving, and work with clay, facilities for which were available at 
the beginning of the year, came into the program now. As April 
approached a small nature group was formed to study the returning 
birds. Children from several other classes joined this group. 
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Short-term group interests continued to have their sources 
mainly in the ongoing life of the world about them. A survey of 
some of those which were typical would show: 

A brief study of why it was necessary to quarantine all the dogs in the 
neighborhood after a rabies scare. 

Some exploration of a new city sales tax — caused mainly by concern 
as to whether a similar tax should not be charged in their store. 

Following the work of the Red Cross for several days as they met the 
needs of a flood area in a neighboring state. 

Some discussion of what a threatened coal strike might do to thei^* city 
— their interest was mainly on what supplies were available in the 
city and when someone found this reported in the paper the group 
was satisfied. 

A short period spent on how to save paper — brought on by a request 
from the principal's office that supplies be used caiefully. 

Finding out about the baby bears born a., ti.; local zoo. 

Individual and group work on fundamental skills continued to 
grow out of constant demands for these skills. During the three 
months* period the following were included: 

The calculations needed to make the mid-year inventory and audit of 
the accounts — teams again did the inventory but the whole group 
checked the auditor's work. 

Study of charge accounts — the calculations needed to decide how 
much price increase was represented by installment buying. 

Calculating food values in meals and graphing them. 

Reference reading to find out about climate. 

Study of reference books — the way to use them; the values of different 
kinds, use of various parts of reference books such as table of con- 
tents, indexes, and the like. Even the poor readers examined the 
books and, contributed to this. 

Learning how to read maps in connection with the study of weather. 
(David, who still did not read very well, discovered that interpreting 
maps was fun and became one of the "experts.") 

Learning how to read charts and graphs in connection with the study 
of the weather. Learning how to read bar graphs in study of foods. 

Writing the report letter to parents — deciding how to explain the 
year's activities so that parents would understand. 

Note-taking and continued wide reference reading on China. 
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Reference reading of more technical detailed material regarding 
diets. 

; Continued reading of a wide variety of recreational books through- 
out the period. Joe, Myra, and sevetal of the poorer readers found 
in the simpler books in the library a source of great pleasure. 

Individual children who wei^ weak in particular skills continued 
evaluation and practice in needed areas. 

What contacts led these children out into the rest of the school? 
The following were their major efforts: 

A series of conferences with the school secretary, who checked their 
accounts. 

Visits to the school dietitian to ask about the lunch menu. 
Participation in a musical assembly sponsored by the sixth grade. 

Helping for several days with the kindergarten children on the play- 
ground ^Bill and Jerry proved most efficient with overshoes and 
Wr.ips). 

Visiting a fourth grade to see their collection of articles from Mexico. 

Helping a second grade care for several plants which were not flour- 
ishing. 

Continued contacts through the store and the school paper. New 
methods of advertising were tried out, and from time to time indi- 
vidual and group stories were published. 

Sponsoring a sale of lost and found articles for the first grade, who ran 
the department. 

They continued to draw upon the community and to go out into 
it. Had the details of their activities been given, one would have 
found the following: 

Visits to three fathers to get advice on the need to make the January 
inventory. (Sarah's father, who was near-by, was one of those turned 
to.) 

Contacts with all homes through the report letters — parents in most 
cases came to the school for additional conferences with Miss Thomas. 

Individual investigation of family charge accounts and installment 
buying — various children reported back what their parents said the 
advantages and disadvantages were. 

A trip to the city conservatory to see different kinds of plants. 

A trip to the weather bureau to find out how weather was predicted. 
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The study of radio programs and movies brought the community to 
the school. 


Spring Brings New Problems 

Bicycles Call for Safety Measures 

Bicycles appeared on the scene in large niiinbcis as the spring 
weather approached. Local policemen visited ihe sthool with the 
request that children again be reminded of trallic regulations. 
After a joint meeting of all bicycle riders, at which the policemen 
made vaiious suggestions, individual classes took up the prol lem 
as they saw fit. In Miss Thomas* room only about one third owned 
bicycles, but a thiid more rode their friends’ regularly, and only 
two children were not at all interested in learning to ride. Accord- 
ingly it became a short but intense problert) of group i onsideration. 
The safety rules offered by the police were studied n elully. C^hil- 
dren added others from their own experiences. Some time was 
spent considering the importance of keeping bicycles in good re- 
pair. The two who did not intend to ride bicycles were allowed to 
go on with other activities during the latter discussion periods. 
One had several library books he wanted to have tifne to finish and 
welcomed the opportunity to read them. The other, Alice, went 
further with some finger painting that she had just learned to do. 

The Problem of Minority Groups Is Raised 
by the Poll Tax 

The poll tax question was again up in ('.ongiess and the children 
who had been interested in following major national events all year 
wanted to know more about it. Other national issues with which 
they had been concerned had been treated as short-term projects, 
but none up to this point had offered possibilities for much ex- 
tended study without demanding social and economic concepts well 
beyond the maturity of the group. 

“What is a poll tax?’* was the first (pieslion. They had discussed 
how people registered to vote in their local elections in the fall and 
grasped the general idea. 

But wouldn’t that mean some people couldn’t vote?’’ asked 

Jean. 
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“Yes, it would," said Miss Thomas. “Some of them do not earn 
enough to make it easy to pay the tax." 

“Why don’t they want everybody to vote?" Joan, who had fol- 
lowed the reports of the numbers who turned out in the fall to 
vote in the local election, was concerned. 

“It’s mainly that they’re trying to keep Negroes from voting," 
said Jimmy, whose parents had discussed the question often at 
home. “Of course it means some "vhite people can’t either; but 
tliat’s not what they really care about." 

“Well, your family is different, and so is Henry’s and Jean 
Marie’s; but it takes educated people to vote properly.’’ l^st fall’s 
conclusions regarding an enlightened electorate were still function- 
ing, but with them a false generalization. 

“Negroes are educated," Jimmy came back. “They go to schools 
that are just as good and they shouldn’t be shut out of anything. 
It’s their country too." 

I heated cxfliuige of opinion was not going to help, and Miss 
Thomas came back into the picture. 

“We really don’t know very much about otlier parts of our coun- 
try, do we, or the vay pcoi)le live in them? Why don’t we try to find 
out some more before we give too many answers. I’m sure Jean 
Marie and Jimmy and Henry can tell us a lot about the part Negro 
people have pla)cd in our country. And if we are going to talk 
about the southern states and the way they let people vote shouldn’t 
wx be sure we knf)w why they disagree with us ;omc things and 
how it came about?” 

“ I hat was the Civil War," said John. “We studied it in our 
school a little last year.” 

“Fine! Then you can help us learn more about it as it bears on 
this problem,” answered Miss Thomas. 

The study wliich followed occupied close to two months. The 
children traced the eaily history of slavery in this country and the 
causes of the Civil War. John’s memory of his previous contacts 
with the period was somewhat vague, but sufficient to allow him to 
raise some general quest i(His to wliich the children added others. 
They followed much more sketchily the sequence of events from 
the time of the war to the pn sent as they related to their problem. 
Here Mr. Bush, who was the expert in the social sciences, was able 
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to short-cut a difficult research process through talking with the 
group. Jimmy’s mother, who was a teacher, supplied more detail 
with sympatiietic interpretation of both sides of the problem. 
Much of this could only be dene in broad outline with children of 
this age, but Miss Thomas, together with Mr. Bush, helped them to 
get some idea of the economic as well as the social problems in- 
volved and of the historical setting which at one time gave support 
to practices no longer accepted. 

They studied some of the problems of the southern states today 
and followed with interest the efforts to salvage land and establish 
a variety of crops. They made elementary comparisons of the 
amount of income available for southern schools and the amount 
which their own state could provide for them. The original claim 
that there were many people who did not know enough to vote was 
re-examined in the light of what they could understand about the 
need for schools and the progress that had been made in providing 
them. 

A parallel study went into the cultural contributions of the 
Negro. The contributions of Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver, Marian Anderson, Paul Robeson, and others 
were looked into, together with the work and lives of others less 
well known who have made equally important contributions in 
other fields. 

With Miss.Thomas and the music specialist they explored Negro 
spirituals and other songs by Negro writers. They listened to re- 
cordings of various Negro artists. Henry brought an anthology of 
Negro poetry and they enjoyed listening to a number of the poems. 

In addition some of the handicaps facing Negroes today were ex- 
plained by Henry’s mother, who was in public health work. Using 
families she knew as examples, she tried to help the children see the 
difference between the problems faced by all underprivileged 
groups and discrimination merely because one’s skin is another 
color. 

Miss Thomas took this opportunity to widen insight a little into 
the problems of other minority groups, using a few events in the 
neighborhood of which the children were aware. Several windows 
in the near-by Jewish synagogue had been broken recently. The 
children in the early fall had teased Anthony and Theresa because 
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they did not eat the meat offered on a Friday luncheon. Xt that 
time Miss Thomas had done little except to point out other differ- 
ences in custom which no one thought peculiar or teased about. 
Tomi added a numi«er of stories abQut the relocation camp. 

There were no particular culminating activities to this unit. 
The question of the poll tax was not one that fifth graders could be 
asked to solve. When their study had helped to give them some 
feeling for the problems faced by minority groups in this country, 
some appreciation of the contributions of another race, some under- 
standing of the dangers of generalizing about any people as a group, 
and a sense of the value of historical perspective in meeting modern 
problems, it had served its purpose. 

Bringing the School Year to a Close and Making 
Plans for Summer Vacation 

As they concluded their consideration of the problems of minor- 
ity groups more attention was given to the question of recreation 
facilities for the summer. Parents whose children had to stay in the 
city asked for help in planning how to keep them occupied. In co- 
operation with the other fifth and the sixth grades they did a survey 
of play facilities in the neighborhood. Groups of children explored 
the facilities in the near-by parks. Recreation leaders from com- 
munity clubs and the local “Y” came to the school to talk about pos- 
sibilities. The result was a leaflet compiled by the sixth grade 
which the children took home to their parents. 

About the time that this project gradually began to take up more 
of the school day, so did the store. A final inventory had to be made 
and the closing report written. Sales stopped one week from the 
end of school to get this done. As each group on leaving their spe- 
cial department had left a report for the incoming staff, there were 
cumulative records of the year’s suggestions. It was decided that 
the last incumbents would compile these into one set of recommen- 
dations for their department and that each would be studied by 
the group as a whole, all others who had had experience with the 
job adding whatever seemed necessary. With Miss Thomas’ help 
this was done. The final inventory and a list of the prices used and 
the materials sold were added and the complete report was filed 
for the next year’s store operators. 
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Since it was the custom for both sixth grades to work together on 
the school paper, no spring meeting was needed to decide on next 
year s school responsibility. They did, however, meet with the 
sixth graders, who were going /pn to j iinior high school and so would 
not be available in the fall, to hear a little about the responsibilities 
involved. 

At the same time final reports were written to parents. The proc- 
ess was the same as in February. 

With the storing away of books so that next year’s class would 
be able to find them; the gathering together of paintings, clay 
models, soap carvings, hobbies, and other individual enterprises 
which had not yet been taken home; final reading of the store re- 
port which the school secretary had typed; and a last discussion of 
recreation facilities for the summer, the year drew to a close. 

Parallel Activities Continue to the Close 
of the School Year 

Short-term activities continued to take up a certain amount of 
time each week. The last three months of the s( hool year saw the 
following among those which were most important: 

Discussion of the need for recent community steps to prevent mos- 
quitoes and flies. 

Several days’ deliberation as to how best to get rid of insoits which 
had appeared on some of the plants. 

Starting olants to take home for family window boxes. 

Some investigation of magazine reports of new prefahrirated houses 
— how they would be built, what materials would be used. 

A few days of follow-up discussion on a travel film shown to the 
whole school. 

What was the status in fundamental skills by the end of the year? 
As children completed their reports to parents they could look back 
on the following as some of the more significant: 

Translation of the year’s business in the store into percentages and 
gr aphs. 

Completion of the final audit and inventory. 

Making out the final financial statements on the store. 

Writing the final report on store activities. 
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Reading historical texts and fiction in connection with the question 
of slavery. 

Reading the autobiographies, in whole or in part, of several famous 
Negroes. 

Writing thank-you notes to the various community members who had 
visited them and worked with,them. 

Extension of discussion techniques as the study of minority groups 
touched prejudices and emotionalized attitudes. 

Contacts witli otlier parts of the school during this period were 
as many as ever: 

Sharing in the April assembly. 

Meeting with the sixth grade to find out about the school paper. 

Working with the fifth and sixth grades on the study of recreation 
facilities. 

Tile vO ..liiunity continued to be a rich source of experiences. 
Parents, organizations, the representatives of the city law enforce- 
ment, all played their part: 

A visit by rcprcs'mtativcs of the local police force to talk with bicycle 
riders. 

A visit to the zoo to see the baby animals. 

A study of city traffic regulations. 

Visits by Henry's and Jimmy's mothers in connection with the study 
of minority groups. 

Consideration of other minority group problems *viiich had arisen in 
the local community. 

Visits to the near-by recreation facilities available in the summer. 
Visits from recreation leaders to tell about sununer opportunities. 
Sending a leaflet to parents about summer recreation opportunities. 

In Miss Thomas’ cumulative records for the year would be found 
clear indication of balanced growth in relation to persistent life 
situations. Although the problems which were the bases of ex- 
tended study drew upon many areas there were a variety of centers 
of major emphasis. The store contributed understanding of eco- 
nomic structures and forces. Social and political structures were 
prominent in the election, the investigation of the problems of 
China, the study of minority groups in their own country, and the 
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exploration of community recreation facilities. Understanding of 
natural phenomena grew through the studies of plants and climatic 
conditions. Understanding of technological resources, though not 
a central problem in any of the units, was needed to throw light on 
others. Person-to-person relationships were constantly involved as 
the members of the class learned to work together and cooperated 
with others in tlie school and the community. Effective group mem- 
bership was basic to the successful operation of the store and to 
every other group activity undertaken during the year. Intergroup 
relationships were a part of each contact with other class groups 
and extended into the study of minority groups, the election, and 
the problems of the people of China. Health was a central issue in 
the study of the meals offered by the school cafeteria, in the health 
examination, and in the consideration of safety regulations regard- 
ing bicycles. It was also a matter of daily consideration in the ven- 
tilation of the classroom, provision of adequate light for work, pre- 
cautions against the spread of colds, and many others. Aesthetic 
expression and appreciation were focal in the Christmas assembly, 
in the writing of stories for the school paper, in preparing book lists 
for Christmas, and in the spring in the study of records and musical 
instruments. Growth in ability to use intellectual powers was 
needed in relation to every problem and involved much by way of 
more accurate calcidations, making ideas clear to others, and in 
turn understanding their, efforts at communication. There was also 
need for added skill in planning, in setting up^ 'roblem for study, 

and in solving it. Questions of moral choi''^ -sponsibility 

, j • • 11 I 3 uld be iisccf; , ’ 

also entered into practically every phase o ork and 

were extended by direct discussion into nal?'ul..^'l!*‘ rda. 

tionships in the study of China, the investigation of nu..ority 

groups, and in the spiritual values represented by the Christmas 

season. 

Short-term projects made other contributions to these areas. So 
did individual activities. By the end of the year each child had com- 
bined intensive exploration of several areas in which lie was very 
much interested with wide but less thorough acquaintance with 
many others. In those in which there had not been active partici- 
pation there had at least been appreciation of the efforts of others 
as completed work was shared with the group. In the sixth gprade 
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this class will again study everyday situations of concern to them, 
guided by a teacher who sees relationships to persistent life situa- 
tions and who builds from present understandings and compe- 
tencies toward furr^icr growth. 

A Tenth .Grade Program 

The same principles of curriculum development underlie the ac- 
tivities of learners of every age. The characteristics of the experi- 
ences of Miss Thomas’ fifth grade will also appear in a first, an 
eighth, a tenth, or a twelfth grade. With any age the activities for 
the year will arise from the problems of the group supplemented by 
the teacher’s best judgment as to the contributions which these situ- 
ations can make to the learners’ growth in ability to deal with the 
recurring situations of living. As with the fifth grade, growth will 
be measured in terms of increased ability to deal with persistent life 
situations — in generalizations which function in new situations 
and in und»?i standings and skills which make for effective living. 
Differences in the programs of the fifth and other grade groups arise 
from the differences in maturity and needs of the groups. 

In the work oL the tenth grade described in this section, and in 
that of the first grade which follows, the activities which would be 
typical of a year’s program arc sketclied. Space does not permit in- 
cluding the more detailed descriptions of learners at work which 
were given for the fifth grade. The purpose is to show the range and 
variety of problems faced by very young chiV’ m and by a high 
school group, and the major experiences through which individuals 
and groups worked on them. Planning is an integral part of the 
process as it was with the fifth grade. Students express themselves 
as freely. Teacher guidance is as careful a thinking-through of the 
possible contributions of the experiences to the needs of the group. 

The School and Its Organization 

The tenth graders whose activities arc described should be pic- 
tured as living in a community of about 30,000 population. The 
school is one of two high schools, each including grades seven 
through twelve. The youth who come to it represent a cross section 
of abilities and of socio-economic, racial, and religious backgrounds. 
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Class groups average about forty students. 1 here is no attempt to 
group students homogeneously or to provide traditional college pre- 
paratory and other differentiated programs. The work of each 
grade group centers in a core program with time for service courses 
and individual laboratory work at other periods in the day. The 
amount of time given to the core decreases gradually from prac- 
tically full time in the seventh grade to a two-hour sequence in the 
twelfth. The tenth grade which is reported here spends half its 
day in core activities. For this tenth grade the core is carried for- 
ward in a three-hour block in the morning while the afternoon is 
divided into three one-hour periods. The latter are the times at 
which special (ourses or individual projects are undertaken. At 
present there is a fixed division of time between core activities, 
service courses, and individual laboratory work. Further, the 
service courses and laboratory work tend to deal with situations of 
everyday living through the usual instructional areas rather than 
through exploring new groupings based upon the interrelatedness 
of the situations themselves. 'Fhe fac ulty are not ready to move to 
a completely unified program within eat h grade group with service 
laboratories in various fields available as resources. Plans are being 
made, however, for greater flexibility. The faculty committee 
working on this problem is thinking along the following lines. 
Within the service laboratories provision Avonld be made for four 
types of activities: for service unifs of varied length to be developed 
as needed to clarify and amplify a particular piece of work being 
considered in the C(ne; for service courses to be offered as groups 
are ready to cany on more extended and intensive study of closely 
related situations of everyday living; for guidance of individuals 
with special interests and abilities; for making resource materials 
available to individuals and groups. The amount of time given to 
eac h type of ac tivity tvould vary in terms of the individual students 
and the nature of the work being developed in the central or core 
part of the program. During one j)art of a year a group of students 
might spend a major part of their time on work connet ted with the 
fore while for another part of that year they might give most of 
their time to service courses. 

The teachers responsibJe for the c ore programs have rather broad 
academic and cultural backgrounds with a degree of specialization 
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in one or two fields. In all but two cases one area of specialization 
is English, the social sciences, or the natural sciences. The core ac- 
tivities of one of the ninth grades are guided by Miss Duggan, whose 
special interest is foi jign languages, *aiid an eleventh grade is ad- 
vised by Mr. Anderson, whose major interest is mathematics. All 
teachers responsible lor core ;K:tivities, except Miss Hamlin, who 
works w ith the seventh grade, offer courses or individual guidance 
in their lields of special interest during one or more of the periods 
w'hcn they are not with their core groups. Since they are responsible 
for the homeroom activities and general guidance of the students in 
their core groups, all teachers of core activities have at least two 
periods of the teaching day for the study of and w'ork wdth individ- 
uals, for record keeping, and the many other activities necessary if 
guidance is to be effective. 

Specialists in art, music, physical education (one full-time person 
and the part-time services of a second person who works in both 
of the high hools), shop and vocational education, home econom- 
ics, business education, the librarian, the nurse, and two teachers, 
one with special competence in mathematics and science and the 
other a specialist 'u foreign languages, comprise the full staff. The 
ratio is about one teacher to tw^eiity students. The classrooms of 
these specialists are eciuipped as laboratories, where it is possible 
for an entire class to woik easily or for individuals and several 
small groups to w^ork at the same time. In most cases these special- 
ists are available to give help as needed in the ^ >>re program. At 
times they meet w ith classes in their homerooms. Often they re- 
main in their laboratories, where individuals or groups come for 
help on prcjblcms being studied in the core. 

The core program for each group grows out of the problems 
which arc signilicant for them. Any area of subject matter is drawn 
upon. The aim is gradual grow th in ability to deal with the re- 
curring problems of living as they confront high school youth. 
Units of experience at this level arc usually longer than those in 
the elementary school in keeping with the increased maturity of 
the group and their ability to explore more deeply in solving their 
problems. However, short-tcrm projects still find their place, and 
it is not uncommon to have two or three parallel activities under 
way, at times with little relationship to each other, at times corre- 
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lating closely. Both general background understanding and ability 
to use fundamental skills are built through the work of the core 
program. 

The afternoon program is organized to provide both elective 
courses and special help through laboratory activities for students 
who have talents and interests which warrant extended work or 
who need remedial assistance. At least one laboratory period in 
which the work is highly individualized for the last named purpose 
is offered in each held. Similarly open or unassigned periods of 
the teachers of the core program serve as conference periods for 
individual guidance, for additional special work with individuals 
or small groups following up aspects of core activities, and for work- 
ing with class committees, student council committees, and others 
concerned with the ongoing social and community life of the class 
or the school. Periods for clinic or laboratory work are staggered 
during the afternoon so that those most in demand are not sched- 
uled at the same time. Service courses meet two, three, or four 
periods a week depending upon the nature of the problems being 
studied. Some are one semester in length, some two. Some are 
offered every year, some are given in alternate years, depending 
upon the best judgment of the staff as to the needs of individuals. 
There are no regularly scheduled study hall periods but each 
student has in his program some free time for library work or 
special study. 

A full description of service courses and laboratory activities is 
not necessary. The service courses are designed to meet the needs 
and interests of students which arc not met through the core pro- 
gram and through work in the various laboratories. In this particu- 
lar high school more attention than is normally necessary is given in 
service courses to the occupational needs of the students and the 
college preparatory demands made upon those planning to go to 
colleges having more or less fixed curricula and requirements. 
The staff have not yet become confident of the contributions which 
the core or unified program can make to these demands. Each 
service course is developed with reference to the needs of the par- 
ticular student group and the situations of daily living to which 
the given area makes a fundamental contribution. The English 
classes include a drama and play production group which has ex- 
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panded its work to include the radio and motion picture, a writers' 
group, a course on journalism, several courses which center atten- 
tion on various aspects of literature, and two clinics, one in reading 
and speech and the second for those needing special help in the 
mechanics of written usage, spelling, and the like. The editors of 
the school paper, persons called upon to make announcements in 
assembly, the group in charge of the central bulletin board, and 
others, are often found among those in the laboratory, as are the 
students with special ability who desire critical appraisal of their 
work. The social studies group sp>onsors, among other courses, a 
very popular study of developmemal trends in American democracy 
which gives historical backgrounds as they influence and condition 
trends. Other courses have as their focus the study of government 
and governmental agencies, European backgrounds and interna- 
tional relations, current problems in national and international 
events, geographic backgrounds of economic problems. In the 
laborator/ section there are normally several groups going more 
deeply into selected current problems and one or two exploring 
other areas that draw heavily upon historical backgrounds. 

In the field of the natural sciences there is an offering in current 
scientific developments and three courses centering respectively 
in the areas of physics, chemistry, and biology. The staff have not 
yet seen their way to help students develop needed understandings 
and expanding concepts in the latter fields through such courses as 
applied mechanics, food chemistry, photographv. the application 
of scientific principles to home appliances, keeping the human 
mechanism physically and mentally healthy. Here again, special 
periods provide opportunity for individuals and small groups to 
investigate projects or areas of interest. Activities in home eco- 
nomics vary with the needs of the group. One course is usually built 
around various concerns of home management and a second, for 
several years, has centered around consumer problems. The latter 
has been developed cooperatively with the staff in mathematics and 
business education. The laboratory or workshop in this area allows 
for a wide variety of individual enterprises. Problems of needed 
refreshments for a class party, of proper costumes for a play, of 
choice of a winter coat, and many others, find their way to this 
center. The specialists in music and art, vocational and business 
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education, offer work both for those who are interested in develop- 
ing only general competence in the field and for those with special 
talents or interests. The laboratory periods in music include the 
work with the school orchestra and two choral groups. "I he business 
and vocational education teachers together take responsibility for 
special help in vocational guidance and for making up-to-date 
vocational information available. Courses in the field of business 
education include typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, and office 
practice. 

Offerings in the field of mathematics include the cooperative 
course in consumer education, which has been mentioned, and 
work in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry for those wlio have 
special need for it. Many of the common mathematical needs of 
today’s citizens are met through the core programs, but the labora- 
tory offers remedial lielp as well as opportunity to delve into special 
fields. One year a group interested in architecture worked in the 
mathematics laboratory with the help of the art and shop specialists. 
Often current economic problems arc brought for special help. 
Student council activities requiring tabulations of opinions or 
other statistical procedures at times call for service units provided 
through this laboratory. French and (»crman are the languages 
taught regularly, although a small group has started Spanish under 
the guidance of one of the teachers who has some competence in 
this area. Courses are concerned both with the cultural back- 
grounds of the country w^hose language is being studied, its present 
place and problems as a member of the w'orld of nations, the history 
of its language, and with the ability to use the language in informal 
communication. As greater proficienc y is developed, both aspects 
receive attention in the study of its literature as one expression of 
its culture. Small groups ready for advanced work receive special 
help during the laboratory period. All students have regularly 
scheduled physical education and recreation activities. Laboratory 
periods in this area are devcjted to correc tive w'ork or to the develop- 
ment of special skills. 

The key to the cjuality of growth w^hich results from this program 
lies in the guidance given to each individual. Over the six years 
of the junior-senior high school period no two students have exactly 
the same program. The teacher of the core program is responsible 
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for helping each of his students to evaluate the progfress and growth 
he has made, to dec ide on the special activities which seem best to 
fit his needs, and to see the relationship between and among the 
various activities inrludcd in his program. Courses are selected 
and activities undertaken because of the promise they give of help 
with concerns and interests of* the learner selecting them, rather 
than because he has now reached the point in the curriculum 
where these courses have been placed. The student goes to each 
experience with understanding of why he is there and knowledge 
erf some of the things lie expects from it. As the work develops he 
is helped to identify other needs and interests which guide both his 
further activities in the course and his selection of subsequent 
experiences. 

Major responsibility for wliatevcr help each individual needs in 
making his adjustment to the social and academic demands of the 
school is in the hands of these teachers. The school nurse, the prin- 
cipal and tiu: other teachers stand ready to provide information 
and to give help as needed. After considerable experimentation it 
was found helpful for the teacher of the core program to stay with 
the same group foi two or even three years. This not only provided 
for better continuity of growth through the core program activities 
but also for much more effective guidance of individuals as the 
teacher, over a longer period of time, could work with the same 
students. 

In scheduling activities, teacher and pupils -gether consider 
areas wliich have been or are likely to be a part of the core activi- 
ties, areas of weakness in which clinical help should be sought, and 
talents or interests in which special help or advanced study seem 
desirable. These plans, as learners grow more mature, often are 
blcKked out even beyond the year, teacher and student together de- 
ciding what is immediate and what should be included at a later 
stage. From time to time such tentative plans are revised. Both 
vocational considerations and college plans are an integral part of 
this process. Planning conferences often include other staff mem- 
bers as information in a pnticular area or special help concerning 
the demands of a vocation is called for. The major responsibility, 
however, for this type of planning and guidance rests with the 
teacher of the core. And it is for this reason that two periods of the 
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core teacher’s regular schedule are set aside for special guidance 
responsibilities. 


The Activities of the Core Program 

Mr. Gilbert, teacher of the students in the tenth grade core whose 
activities are reported briefly in the description which follows, has 
a strong background in the social sciences and a minor in natural 
science. His class of forty ranges in age from thirteen to seventeen 
and in ability from two or three who are considerably below average 
to a number who are very able. All socio-economic levels are repre- 
sented and a variety of religious and racial backgrounds. The stu- 
dents came from four neighboring elementary schools but have 
now been together for four years. About eight in tlie group are 
planning to go to college. Several are interested in secretarial work; 
most are still uncertain as to what they will do at the close of high 
school. Mr. Gilbert became their homeroom teacher in the ninth 
grade. He brought a full year’s acquaintance with the group to the 
beginning of their work in the tenth grade. 

Living in the School Community Is a Source 
of Many Learnings 

As the class came together in the fall attention was first given to 
general matters of organization needed for the smooth running of 
the year’s work. Final evaluation at the close of the previous year 
had served to lay plans for the service courses and laboratory work 
to be electpd by each individual; but some time was needed to check 
schedules and make several changes in individual programs. Prob- 
lems were identified during the first morning and individual con- 
ferences scheduled to work them through. Time was also taken 
during the morning to arrange the classroom. Since the room was 
the same as that used by this group the previous year organizing for 
work was merely a matter of putting away supplies and arranging 
materials conveniently. 

All-school activities and special responsibilities for various serv- 
ices to the school were under the general leadership of a student 
council which functioned through inter-grade committees. Each 
class was represented on the council and on one or more of the sub- 
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committees. During the early weeks of the fall a number of council 
or committee requests came to the homerooms for consideration — 
the spring report of *t..- assembly committee for final approval, a 
request for suggestions as to student, needs to be considered in de- 
veloping a recreational reading center in the library, a proposal 
that a nominal charge be mad^ for the school paper for the purpose 
of financing certain other student activities, a list of council com- 
mittee appointments for approval. In addition the class had a new 
council representative to elect, judgments to make regarding last 
year’s final reports and recommendations, and plans to lay for its 
own social and recreational activities. 

Mr. Gilbert and the other teachers saw in these activities the op- 
portunity for the students to gain practical experience in dealing 
with many of the persistent problems of working as a coop>erative 
group and of participating in “local” government and sought to give 
the council and the class committees definite responsibilities and 
freedon., uoder guidance, to carry them out. Regularly during the 
school year requests calling for action by the homeroom group 
came from the council representative, council committees, or class 
officers. In turn, the sensitivity of the students to the needs of their 
school community often caused them to be the initiators of plans. 
Teachers and administration were sometimes directly involved. A 
request for more oppcjriimiiy to work with plastics resulted in a 
new course offered by the art teacher. The tenth grade’s concern 
with the length of the lines at lunch resulted in a request for a study 
of the problem which finally lead to menus being posted in class- 
rooms so that there would be less time wasted in choosing food. 
A follow-up council analysis of student needs in the lunchroom led 
to a revised menu. The school paper was an active organ through 
which student opinion made itself felt and was frequently used by 
members of this tenth grade. Two members of the group served on 
a library committee that worked regularly with the librarian on 
reviewing and publicizing new books. 

Teachers also saw the potential contributions of these activities 
to person-to-person relationships. From discussions as to the kinds 
of activities which make for a good time socially, what the func- 
tion of the hosts or hostesses should be on different occasions, what 
refreshments are desirable, whether amenities suitable for the 
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wiener roast are acceptable on the dance floor, came many valuable 
learnings. Others came merely from associations in a social setting, 
testing out ways of making friends, learning how to become part ol 
the “crowd,*' finding what kipd of conversation holds interest, what 
dress or manner fits the mores of the groups. Teachers working and 
playing actively with their groups in these activities learned mucli 
about the needs of individuals which later became the basis of spe- 
cial guidance. 

During tlie year the tenth grade regularly spent part of each 
Friday morning discussing whatever all-sdiool or class needs had 
arisen during tiie week. The length of these disc iissions variec^ with 
the nature of the problems. Final work on a class parly or discus- 
sicm of some new council proposal sometimes took a large part of 
the morning or ( ontinued into parts of the next few days. 

A Year's Study Extends Understayiding 
of Persistent Problems of Living 
to the International Scene 

The first major area of study enteied upon by this tenth grade 
arose from their activities of the previous year and ( ontinued in 
some form over the entire year. As ninth graders they had lol- 
lowed with interest the efforts of our government and people to- 
ward postwar reconstruction both at home and abroad. In work- 
ing in this area during the previous year, their major interest and 
the aspect of the problem which Mr. Ciilbert felt would lead to the 
greatest positive growth centered around the steps being taken by 
their local community. In the tenth grade the bulletin board con- 
taining news of \\or\d events was again a c enter of much interest. 
Territorial demands were prominent in the press at the beginning 
of the school year and cjucstions and general oj)inions rc'garding the 
justice of the claims were many. 

“We need them as air bases. After all we fought for tliem, why 
should we give them up?” 

“A country can’t be democratic if it won’t set its colonies Iree.” 

“Why do they care who controls a watei u ay- everything is going 
to go by air now, anyway.” 

“But if the people who live there are neaily all Italian why 
shouldn’t they object. . . 
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Mr. Gilbert saw in these questions the opportunity to expand 
concepts of intergroup cooperation to include certain fundamental 
understandings of the problems faced by nations in living and 
working together. There was also the, possibility of extending un- 
derstandings, developed the previous year, basic to such problems 
as distributing goods and ser»viccs, providing legal protections 
needed to guarantee the welfare of all, the influence of natural re- 
sources, and the need for conserving resources, as these problems 
affect and relate to territorial demands. Accoidingly, when the 
group came together to discuss the problems they wanted to go 
into more thoroughly, he fielped to sharpen some of the issues 
which they were raising and to point to possibilities. Solution of 
problems sucli as these in the sense of formulating acceptable poli- 
cies was obviously im] 30 ssible. But clear identification of the de- 
mands being made by nations and understanding of some of the 
most im})ortaiu factors which influence them were within the 
ability of the gioup. 

The resulting study began with plans to identify the major de- 
mands for territorial possessions. Despite much previous work with 
maps a number of lie groiqi weie somewhat hazy as to exact loca- 
tions, and a first step Avas to use a large map of the world to locate 
mandated territories, colonial possessions, and sections under dis- 
pute. Meanwhile all turned to newspapers for current information 
as to the e\a( t demands that were being made. The arguments, pro 
and con, Avere listed as committee groups reported id became the 
subject of consideration one at a time. 

The end of the first month found the problems of making the 
woild's goods and sei vices available, using various channels of 
transportation, and dealing with topographical features para- 
mount as the group evaluated arguments for safeguarding passage 
through various strategic Avaterways — the Suez Canal, the Darda- 
nelles, the Panama Canal. I his phase of the study extended for 
several weeks and included consideration of a special committee re- 
port on what is noAv possible in air transpoi tation, what new 
changes are foreseen, and how technological developments in this 
area are affecting the possibilities of and the increased need for in- 
ternational cooperation. Other members of the staff having special 
competence in science and mathematics lielped in supplying 
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source materials, in advising in the making of needed graphs, and 
in checking the soundness of the analysis and tentative conclusions 
of this report. Further investigation of the world’s natural re- 
sources was also called for as'the demands of nations were consid- 
ered in relation to their needs and the way they were using avail- 
able resources. Economic geography was drawn upon frequently 
and understanding of other nations grew as the students examined 
what information they could find about resources, industries, and 
trade needs. 

As the study of trade routes and channels of air and other types of 
transportation led to a clearer understanding of the influence of 
topographical features upon national policies, the group also took 
time to identify the areas and places listed as strategic for defense 
purposes and to consider the claims in the light of the information 
they could gather about both the trends of modern warfare and the 
steps being taken to preserve the peace. Problems of the use of tech- 
nological developments for maximum social good, increased un- 
derstanding of the ways in which technological advance comes 
about, and further understanding of the ways in which nations 
must learn to work together were all involved. 

By January the class was launched on a phase of the study which 
ran parallel with other activities until June. As the group studied 
the needs of various countries both for defense and for trade routes 
and economic outlets, questions regarding the backgrounds of pres- 
ent territorial allocations repeatedly arose. How had some of the 
more important colonial possessions been acquired? What right 
did any country have to rule others in this way? Why were such 
polyglot groups found in certain sections? Under what conditions 
can a nation feel justified in demanding land now possessed by an- 
other? What effect do past events and backgrounds have on present 
demands and antagonisms? \Vhat basic human needs underlying 
the demands of nations need to be taken into account in consider- 
ing ways in which they are willing to work together? The import of 
the last two questions, which was only partially sensed by the group, 
was sharpened by Mr. Gilbert as they made plans to look into his- 
torical backgrounds as they bear on problems of desirable defense 
and economic necessities: 

This aspect of their study drew heavily upon world history back- 
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grounds with special reference to the European nations. The em- 
phasis, as in other phases of the study, was upon understanding 
facts as accurately as possible, on appraising problems in the light 
of these facts, and on drawing tentative conclusions regarding the 
needs of people and the ways in which these needs can be met. Of 
major importance was the group’s growing awareness of the paucity 
of reliable information. Textbooks disagreed on the interpretation 
of trends and sometimes on facts themselves. Often items which the 
class felt to be needed to throw light on an event were completely 
lacking. Current information, if anything, was even less satisfying 
than that which was available for the years prior to World War II. 
Some previous generalizations about the influence of instruments 
of communication and their value in building international under- 
standing were expanded and refined. 

America's position on territorial demands was studied and pre- 
vious information and judgments about local problems were tested 
in the light of findings from study of other nations. The class fol- 
lowed with interest the meetings of foreign ministers but placed 
their emphasis on studying what was available to explain the 
recommendations being made rather than on attempting to pass 
judgments or suggest policies. They came to the close of their year’s 
work in this area with deeper convictions as to the complexities of 
international relationships, heightened understanding of the com- 
mon problem faced by all groups, and a greater sense of the need to 
withhold judgments until all facts can be made r . ..dable. 

In carrying the work forward the activities of the three-hour core 
period were varied — at times the entire period was given to plan- 
ning, at others to reports and discussion, at others to individual and 
group study in the classroom or in the library, at still others to a 
combination of one or more of the types of activities just men- 
tioned. At times Mr. Gilbert was the major resource person for the 
group, at others the librarian or other teachers with special abili- 
ties came to the classroom, at still others individuals or small groups 
went to the appropriate laboratory for help on a given aspect of the 
study. As specific skills were needed in the development of the 
study they were made a part of the core program, were referred to 
service courses which individuals were taking, or were made a unit 
of individual study in clinic or laboratory, depending upon how 
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universal the need was and where help could best be given. For 
part of the year this study was central. At times work on it was de^ 
ferred for a day or more while immediate concerns were considered 
— a request of the student council, an impending party, a situation 
in the immediate community of concern to the group. At other 
times a part of the three-hour period was given to parallel interests 
which also demanded extended study. 

Need for Reliable Information Leads to Study 
of Instruments of Communication and 
the Molding of Public Opinion 

Parallel with the first stages of the foregoing major enterprise was 
a short but profitable study of sources of information. It began 
when the members of the group came to a heightened realization of 
the shortcomings of the newspaper as a means of securing reliable 
data. As magazine and other current souices confused facts and 
opinions, gave conflicting facts, or appeared to place i inphasis upon 
only one side of the question, the gioup reviewed and extended 
learnings in this area. Previous experiences had built sound tech- 
niques of reading newspapers for most of the group, but their ac- 
cjuaintance wdth other souices of international information was 
slight. At the suggestion of Mr. Gilbert they wrote to the informa- 
tion agencies of the various goveinmeiits officially represented in 
this country asking for current publications, and for the rest of the 
year they were on several mailing lists. To make comparisons they 
also contacted the State Department to find what this country made 
available to its citizens and to other nations. Various magazines 
and current bulletins issued by national groups or such groups as 
the Foreign Policy Association weie also studied with more critical 
eyes. Here the library made a fundamental contribution to new 
techniques, as few in the class had built adecpiatc skills for locating 
current articles of the magazine and pamphlet type. Fhey also built 
additional skill in Icx'ating the biographical details they felt were 
necessary for the interpretation of a writer’s point of view. They 
had, w'hen in the eighth and ninth grades, spent some time consider- 
ing the purpose of propaganda and the ways in which it can be 
most effective; but this too was given further attention as they com- 
pared the materials put out by various national groups, noted the 
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efiFect of changed headlines or phrasing upon the total impression 
given by a newspaper article, and appraised the effectiveness of the 
representation of the.’ own country in State Department bulletins. 

In the spring, wiien textbooks proved inadequate in giving 
needed historical backgrounds, previous understandings about the 
use of instruments of coinmimication were tested and expanded. 
At this time a number of the grouj) who were studying the his- 
toiical novel, as part of a year’s service course, pointed to the value 
of tlie liieradne ol a nation as background tor interpreting its his- 
tory. With the help ol the teacher of this course and the librarian 
this small group built up a teference collection which was used by 
the whole class. 1 he interests ol the tenth grade in turn inllucnccd 
the ccjiuse on the novel when the class members who weie taking it 
raised j)i()l)leins about the tolkloie of nations and encouraged the 
entire group to explore that area. While this study was secondary 
for the tenth grade it proved very rich for those in the English 
groin). 

Mr. (iilheit, (oncerned that the yeai’s study lead both to in- 
creased sensitivity to the prol)leins of understanding other people 
and to growing cd>ility to use a wide varict\ ot sounes in building 
that understanding, kiKouraged the students who were securing 
sp(‘tial help in ail, music, and ph)siial (‘diuation to (list oxer what 
conti ibuiions those areas might make. Other mcmbcis ol the ( lass 
joined with these students and the result was sexeral days of reports 
and demonstrations of typical art, music, and dajn e forms of other 
lands. Because of the demands of other aspects of the study this 
phase was not investigated in great detail; but enough was done to 
build lurther awareness of the vaiiety ol forms through which it is 
possible to gain and give inlormation and show interrelations be- 
tween the pioblemsof a people and their art, music, and literature. 

Understandings Are Extended Through Service 
to the Coinmunity 

In November a student council activity led to a short but in- 
tensive parallel study, d'he city council was considering the build- 
ing of a community recreatioi. d center. To appraise the needs of 
the young people of the ( ommunity, the two high schools offered to 
make a survey of the present recreational facilities and needs of all 
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school children. Questionnaires were prepared, one to be sent to 
each family with children under twenty-one years of age. In decid- 
ing to encourage the council to enter upon this study, teachers saw, 
in addition to the values of taking an active share in a community 
enterprise, opportunities to help learners grow in their awareness 
of human needs for relaxation and balanced .satisfactions in living. 
They also saw possibilities for further growth in ability to set up a 
problem, collect needed information, and interpret results. 
Although the councils of the two high schools jointly carried major 
responsibility for the planning, every class had some share. Each 
class was asked to discuss and criticize the questionnaire. First reac- 
tions of the majority of the tenth grade working with Mr. Gilbert 
were that if they found what active games people wanted to play, 
whether they wanted a swimming pool, and what facilities for social 
dancing were available, all needed information would be collected. 
The fart that lack of time and money to seek recitation was a factor 
to be considered had not occurred to them, nor had the effect of 
crowded living quarters and the community’s shortage of parks. In 
addition, those parts of the ciuestionnaire regarding the use of 
present community resources ojiencd new understandings of the 
variety of ways in which provision is made for the welfaie of a com- 
munity. Discussion also increased understanding of the importance 
of being able to provide for the needs and capacities of different 
ages, of the value of being able to find satisfactions through the use 
of aesthetic resources, of the importance of being able to engage in a 
variety of activities to secure balanced satisfaction in living, and of 
the necessity of considering the needs of the majority in such an 
enterprise. 

As the questionnaire and plans for the survey were discus.sed, un- 
derstanding was built as to the importance of accurate infoimation, 
of the background data needed to interpret facts correctly, and of 
the problems of proper sampling to secure reliable information. 
Accuracy of wording in the questionnaire was discussed by all and 
final editing was done by the members of the writers’ course. 
Plans for canvassing the neighborhood involved discussion of the 
way in which to approach people as well as the need for favorable 
publicity ahead of time. The latter was the final responsibility of a 
council committee but suggestions came from all classes. The tenth 
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grade, fresh from contacts with the newspaper as a source of current 
information, stressed j lis medium. 

“At least one posu i in eacli school . . . 

“No, the newspai)er would he better . . . 

“Lspecially if tliey’d write an editorial — that’s the place to push 
for good ideas.” • 

“But get the details in the news and ask them to be sure to get it 
right so we’ll be expected.” 

“What about our own paper?” 

“Yes, and the ones in the elementary schools. If everybody tells 
their parents . . . .” 

Other activities went along regularly as this special job was done. 
Pat t of it coincided with a period in the study of temtorial demands 
which called primarily for individual and committee work to col- 
lect information. Time, at that point, was budgeted to allows for 
work on both problems. For several days the entire morning 
was devoted to exieiisive discussion to give critical appraisal of the 
(juestionnaire and to lay plans for their share in the canvass. When 
the major study reached a point at which group discussions were 
needed to move ahead, the morning was divided between the two 
studies. A careful long-view’ plan for each study helped. Within 
the larger block plan the sclieduling problem was mainly one of 
arranging for needed committee meetings and designating a point 
at which those committees were to be prepared to report back to 
the group. Noinially the last filtcen to thirty minutes of the morn- 
ing were set aside lor considering progress, next steps, and the 
schedule of activities for the following day. 

It was January befc^rc the reports on the questionnaire were sent 
back from the council. A mathematics class undertook the tabula- 
tions. For the tenth giade the findings had significance as they gave 
added information about the needs of their own community. Sev- 
eral children whose backgrounds were most limited with respect to 
socio-economic problems and four others whose interests were very 
definite along this line spent a series of laboratory periods following 
up a number of specific questions. For several othei classes the very 
graphic picture of a small slnni section in their community led to 
detailed studies. A ninth grade decided to find more about what 
modern science can do to provide for inexpensive housing. A 
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twelfth grade already concerned about the problems of full employ^ 
ment sought more information about the income levels of the 
gi'oups which reported the greatest lack of facilities. 

Effective Means of Communication Is a Recurring Interest 

During the Year 

A study of plays and play production which was a parallel interest 
throughout the \car did not demand an even time distribution. At 
points it was almost dormant as other problems demanded more 
attention; at others it was worked on intensi\ely. The total study 
was more nearly a seiies of closely related units each having its own 
culmination, in contrast to the study of territorial demands which 
took the full year before any satisfying conclusions were reached. 

Several factors affected the development of work in this area. As 
eighth graders the group had experimented with dramatic forms in 
assembly programs and had fouml this mediiiu. a veiy satisfying 
means of expression. In the ninth grade several who show ed special 
talent and interest elected a course in the drama. From time to time 
they reported their most interesting experiences to the rest of tlie 
group. Because of the needs of the majoiily in the drama group, 
the radio and motion picture as modern dramatic forms had been 
touched upon only enough to di\'uv general comparisons, and the 
members of the group who had had the experience WTve eager to 
find some way to go on with their study. This interest was appai ent 
w^hen the class laid out plans in the spiing and again in the fall, 
although not so universal as c()nccrn about foreign policies. 

Mr. Gilbeit, knowing that the group as a w^hole had not had any 
extended experience with aesthetic forms of expression and that 
they had equally limited backgrounds from which to appraise the 
dramatic possibilities of such instruments as the motion picture 
and radio, recognized the contribution that such a study would 
make to balanced development. However, he hesitated to have the 
entire class decide too quickly upon a purpose that was vital to only 
a few. Plans were accordingly laid for the small group w^ho were 
most interested to outline the questions they especially wanted to 
consider. It w^as agreed that these would be presented to the class as 
a whole as a possible basis for study and that linal decisicni would be 
withheld until that time. 
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Impetus was given to the study by documentary films used in 
connection witli tlic ^ily phases of the problem of terri^iorial de- 
mands. The drama group, even from ratlier limited background, 
were able to point out several majol* weaknesses in the films and 
raised many more questions than they could answer. Radio forums 
as a means of influencing public opinion and the effectiveness of 
dramatic forms as against other methods of disseminating informa- 
tion became topics of increasing interest as the study of sources of 
information in relation to foreign news went on apace. In addi- 
tion, the class decided on a short play as their contribution to the 
school assembly, and again those who had somewhat more back- 
ground raised searching questions as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
duction. The resulting questions, now expanded to include several 
regarding the merits of these instruments in molding public opin- 
ion, were recognized by the entire group as related to their prob- 
lems and an important area of investigation. 

Tiie first larg-* enterprise was (he assembly play. All had a hand 
in helping draft the script and later in the details of production, 
lighting, and costuming. Where questions hinged on technical 
aspects of lighting and sound effects, Mr. Gilbert was the chief 
source of help. The teacher in charge of the drama course met 
with the group at regular intervals when dramatic form was under 
consideration. 

From this point the class turned back to their initial concern 
with radio and the motion picture as related to fhamatic form and 
to the dissemination of information. Three groups were formed. 
One was concerned with the effectiveness of documentary films. A 
second studied the methods used by a selected group of radio com- 
mentators and forums. A third, more interested in the aesthetic 
and recreational side of the drama, undertook a study of a variety 
of popular programs and attempted to discover what makes a good 
motion picture. Backgiouiid reading, together with the pooling of 
personal opinions and actual contact with selected films and pro- 
grams, led to the establishment of tentative standards and the 
identification of effective tec hniques. These conclusions were then 
tested in reviewing new films and programs. 

Community relationships and contacts with other parts of the 
school were frequent in this study. To secure a list of popular films 
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and programs and some firsthand opinion about them the group 
interested in dramatic productions used a modest questionnaire on 
a sampling of their own high school population. The results were 
tabulated, analyzed, and checked against other available data. An 
interview’ with the manager of the largest motion picture house 
provided much information about Class b pictures, standards of 
production, buying on a circuit, and ways of testing audience reac- 
tion. The entire class spent several sessions at the local radio station 
watching the production of plays and questioning the technical and 
acting staffs. The local news commentator and a member of the 
community who had recently appeared on a radio panel came to the 
school to provide more information. The group concerned with 
documentary films spent some time wdth the instructor responsible 
for the visual aids center for the city schools, examining the kinds 
of materials available. Through the year, with Mr. Gilbert’s help, 
this group previewed and helped to select the films most suitable for 
their other class projects. In addition, they did some visiting of 
other classes to see other types of films being used. 

Group membership in these enterprises was shifting. Although 
each student had primary obligations to one group, he was wel- 
comed as a participating observer in others as long as his own obli- 
gations W’ere not neglected. W'hen an experience, such as a new and 
worth-while community contact, seemed important for all members 
of the class preliminary plans were laid by the gioup directly re- 
sponsible, then shared with and checked by the cntiie class so that 
all could take part. 

Throughout this study major emphasis was placed on effective 
communication with others, on ways of molding public opinion, and 
on dramatic effect in relation to these, rather than on the scientific 
aspects of the problem. This class, on the whole, did not possess the 
scientific background which would allow them to go very deeply 
into the latter phase without extensive additional study. In view of 
the complex nature of the problems already under way such study 
did not seem advisable. Mr. Gilbert satisfied the immediate desire 
for such information and provided for future meeting of the need 
in several ways. First, with the help of the various technical experts 
contacted during the study and five members of the class who were 
taking advanced work in science, he gave simplified explanations 
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of the technical problems most seriously needing consideration 
if there was to be understanding of the adaptations in production 
demanded by the medium used. Second, in helping individuals 
decide on service courses for the spring term and the following 
year, he advised several other members of the gproup to enter classes 
which would build scientific l^ackgrounds. Third, he indicated in 
his records summarizing the year’s work the need for further experi- 
ences to develop ability to deal with natural phenomena and tech- 
nological resources and discussed this recommendation with the 
class. As a result they went into the eleventh grade sensitive to their 
inability to bring any depth of scientific understanding to bear on 
current problems and desiring further experiences in this area. 

All read widely in connection with the various aspects of this 
study, both to secure needed information and because of growing 
interest in drama. In selecting suitable materials help was received 
from the librarian, the class members who had or were having con- 
tacts wlih liie SCI vice course on the drama, and the teacher who 
worked with this group. As the work progressed some of the stu- 
dents branclicd from a study of the problems of dramatic form to 
writing essays, edi trials, and short stories for the school paper, test- 
ing in a new held what they had leained about molding public 
opinion and audience reaction. Help on this was provided partly 
through the core program and partly through the writing clinic. 

In the early spring w hilc a week of opera was given in the com- 
munity many of the class availed themselves of .i-v, opportunity to 
become acquainted wath another art form and spent several periods 
witli the spec iaiists in music and physical education following up 
questions relating to music and the dance. Here again detailed 
study seemed to make too great a demand on an already full 
schedule. 

In the late spring, as the study of historical backgrounds drew to 
a close, Mr. Ciilbert encouraged the study of another important 
aspect of the problem of appealing to human emotions and molding 
public opinion. 'Vhc field of advertising seemed so closely related 
to this problem and so import.iiit in its effect upon everyday living 
that he felt it was appropriate to help his group see the relation- 
ships. As they turned from the practical problems of using varied 
means of communication to more general discussion of the effects 
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of dirferent types of appeal he raised the question of advertise- 
ments. How many of the same appeals were used? In what way? 
Could the class use the conclusions they had reached to help in in- 
terpreting advertisements? What is the relationship between the 
radio program and the advertising interspersed? This was a topic 
which in the past had been considered from time to time by the 
members of this group as problems arose; but it had not, up to this 
point, been placed in relationship to as many other means and rea- 
sons for appealing to human desires, prejudices, and emotions. For 
the last six weeks attention centered on review and analysis of 
the appeals used by the advertiser. Economic concepts entered into 
the study of advertising at this time only in general terms as the 
cost of adveitising was touched upon. Jn general, group attention 
continued to center on identifying the type of appeal and the rea- 
sons why it was effective. At the end of the study a series of recom- 
mendations was sent to the poster committee for all-school activi- 
ties, which had asked for new ways of arousing interest. 

Providing for Needs riirough Service Courses and 
Laboratory Activities 

What were these students doing during the other half of the day? 
How were the activities of the lemaining half of the day guided so 
as to make for effective^ total giowth? The organization of the re- 
mainder of the day has already been indicated. 1 he students nor- 
mally elected one or two service courses. Another period was spent 
in laboratory activities, some lasting for the entire semester or year, 
others of shorter duration — working in a clinic, in a studio, in a 
directed reading program, in special library activities. Since service 
courses met only three or at the most four days a week, schedules 
also allowed time for physical education and for library work other 
than that carried on in connection with tfie core. 

Guidance in the Selection of Service Courses 

Part of the guidance process has been shown. Always in the early 
fall, at mid-year, and again toward the close of the academic year, 
each student met with his homeroom teacher to appraise prog- 
ress, review general plans for the year, and discuss desirable next 
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steps in the light of indicated needs. At these points decisions were 
reached as to elective courses and laboratory and workshop ac- 
tivities. The selection of courses was made with a variety of factors 
in mind. One was to allow each individual opportunity to special- 
ize in one or more areas of geituine talent or interest. Several of the 
members of Mr. Ciilbert’s group were doing advanced work in art 
and music. A numbei were working in the field of the language 
arts. Six, looking towaid ( ollege requirements, were in their third 
year of foreign language study while several others were taking the 
initial courses which gave acquaintance wdth the cultural back- 
grounds of the country, including its literature in translation. 
Three of the girls and one of the boys were on the way towaid 
specialization in home economics — the boy thiougli a vocational 
interest in hotel management. Business and vocational education 
drew a number who looked toward commercial work after gradua- 
tion fiom high school. Advanced classes in mathematics were un- 
dertaken by t»\‘^ of the young “scientists,” a number ol the business 
education group, and several who found the same [)ersonal pleasure 
in figures and formulae as did some of their fellows in music and 
art. The various offerings in the field of the social sciences pro- 
vided spec ial study tor those who found that the work of the core 
piogram did not allo^v enough time to exj:)loie related areas in 
detail. 

Shortages and weaknesses e\ idenc ed in prev ions experiences, seen 
in the light of the present core program, also iuiuienced decisions 
regarding the selection of service courses. Two of the boys who 
found it diliicult to deal with the equations needed for their study 
of 1 heniistry were advised to lake special work in algebra. Several 
w’ho, during the first semester’s work on drama, showed little depth 
in their appreciation of literature, were encouraged to join a second 
semester class in whit Ii w ide leading of both prose and poetry was 
the center. Selection of thecoinsc built around international prob- 
lems and involving considerable world history, for example, was 
not recommended as an elective for many of the tenth grade at the 
close of the year bet aiise of the extended experience provided in 
(his area by the core. Two stuvlents, however, who were especially 
concerned about set tiling insight into wwld problems did elect it 
for their eleventh year program. 
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Providing Advanced Study for Individuals 
Through Laboratory Contacts 

Beyond the major service (viirses in whieli from twenty to forty 
students were normally enrolled, provision for greater specializa- 
tion was made for individuals or small groujis through the labora- 
tory and c linic pericxls. Much more individual attention was possi- 
ble in this setting and even more flexibility as to problems attacked 
and ^vays of working. Teachers consulted with groups or individu- 
als as needed but a regular daily schedule was not necessarily car- 
ried out. Only three members of the tenth grade were engaged in 
such advanced individual work — a student with special musical 
ability, a second equally gifted in art, and a third who was seeking 
special help with prc^blems growing out of having major responsi- 
bility for the management of her home. If this class could be fol- 
lowed as they progressed into the eleventh and twelfth giades more 
individual work of an advanced nature would be in evidence. 

Meeting Short-Term and Remedial Needs 
Through Laboratory Contacts 

Evaluation from day to day, both in the light of the demands of 
the core program and in terms of problems faced in service classes, 
indicated other needs Avhich were met through clinical or labora- 
tory experiences. Miu lu:)f the help on fundamental skills needed by 
the several members of the group was given direc tly in the home- 
room. However, from time to time many individuals and a number 
of groups visited the speech or writing clinics — for general reme- 
dial help over a semester, for short-term help on difTiculties, for ad- 
vice on a technical problem in relation to some special project. 
Other clinics and laboratories, as indicated when the organization 
of the school was described, served similar purposes. Individual 
w'ork continued until the weakness was overcome or the special 
problem solved. In addition, these periods served to give special 
help on technical problems arising in the core program. The 
group needing help on recommending historical novels wxnt to the 
library, to their literature class, and to the teacher in charge of the 
reading and writing clinic. As technical problems in science arose 
small groups went back to clinic or service course to work out solu- 
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tions. Specialists in music and art were turned to in the same way 
when help was needed *^)n the charac teristic art and music of other 
lands. The hoinerrv..n teacher assumed respcjnsibility for laying 
general plans when these needs aiose and for keeping, with the help 
of teachers of service courses and the individuals in his group, rec- 
ords which would give a clear pic ture of their experiences and 
growth through such activities. 

These were the activities for the year. Althougli the work drew 
lieavily upon persistent problems involving social relationships, 
^.conornic-social-political structures, the use of intellectual powers, 
and aesthetic satisfac tions, there was also need for consideration of 
problems of moral choice and responsibility, health, the natural 
environment, and the tec hnological world. Were it possible to fill 
in the prec eding outline c^f the year’s w^oik a number of day-to-day 
problems now only hinted at would appear. Subject matter areas — 
the scK'ial sciences, the natural sciences, mathematics, music, art, 
home economics, physiology, the language arts, and foreign lan- 
guages — were all used. The skills demanded for effective use of 
intellectual poweis continued to be built. Cooperation in a piece 
of researc h, finding new^ sources of reference, w riting a play, writing 
and making reports, discussing, asking cpiestions of community 
members, calc ulating the proportion of exports to imports in vari- 
ous countries, drawing maps to scale — these are only a fraction of 
the needs. Individual, small gioup, and class coiif erns all had their 
place both through activities during the core program and through 
special periods in the afternoon. Programs were differentiated in 
the light of indi\idual needs but planned to provide for balanced 
growth, for capitalizing on special strengths and caring for weak- 
nesses. To tell the whole story the activities of this year would have 
to be seen in relation fc^ the full sweep of elementary and high 
sc h(K)l experienc es. reachers ol these children in the lower grades 
built the undei standings that were utilized and expanded here. 
Teachers of the next two high school years continued the process. 
Those to whom these pupils went for special activities opened other 
areas, provided opportunities *o explore more deeply, and supple- 
mented the activities of the core. All must be seen together and in 
the perspective of twelve years of growth to give the total picture. 
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Life in a First Grade ^ 

How do the understandings used and extended by the Jiigh 
school youth in the tenth grade just described begin to develop 
with little children? Most have their roots in very early childhood. 
Persistent life situations are not met for the first time at the age of 
five or six. Teachers of very young children also build from what is 
now present toward increased understanding and competence in 
the light of the nature of the problem and the maturity of the 
learner. In the pages which follow tyj)ical experiences through 
which first grade children and their teacher might deal with per- 
sistent life situations are described. 

The Children, Their School, and the Way They Work 

Miss Miller’s first grade is made up of thirty children. They live 
in a town of about 8,000 population. Fiity miles away is the nearest 
large city. The community is a center for the truck farmers within 
a radius of about thirty miles. Branches of larger industries — a 
deep free/e plant, a firm specializing in plastic novelties, a chemical 
concern — provide other occupations. Neither extreme poverty nor 
great wealth is present. 

The school is one of four elementary schools. It is small, contain- 
ing one class in each of the eight grades. There are n<; kindergar- 
tens in this system. The building is new and w ell etjuipped. CJass- 
Tooms arc large. The first grade room has ample space for the tables 
needed for thirty children, a workbench, a library corner, a clay 
table, a play corner, a piano, and adequate spac e for ihythms or for 
small groups to gather to read, to plan, or to cany out other grcnip 
activities. Needed supplies and eejuipment arc readily available 
but classrooms are not overstocked. A petty cash fund makes emer- 
gency purchases possible as the w^ork of the year develops addi- 
tional needs. 

Classrooms are organized on a self-contained basis. A teacher 
with specialization in music and another who combines a strong 
science background with special preparation in home economics 
serve the four elementary schools as consultants. Each school has a 

1 This section was contributed to and reviewed by Miss Edwina Deans, School 
of Education. University of Cincinnati. 
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librarian and every two schools share a nurse. The classroom 
teachers, like those in the school attended by the fifth grade de- 
scribed earlier, have complementary strengths. Miss Miller has 
sufficient musical ability to meet most of the needs of her group and 
in addition possesses considerable talent and interest in several 
other areas of aesthetic expression — the dance, creative writing, 
and a variety of graphic art forms. 

T he children range in age from five and one-half to seven. This 
is the first year of school for all but four. Two children who trans- 
ferred from other towns attended Vindergartens. One other was ill 
:i intervals during most of the previous year and parents, teachers, 
and principal felt that a second year with the beginners, who would 
be learning many of the techniques of living and working together, 
of handling materials and solving problems, w'ould be a more satis- 
fying experience than that of trying to fit into a second grade where 
many of these abilities were already somewhat advanced. The 
othei cliild remaining with Miss Miller for the second year was one 
of the youngest children in tlie room a year ago, very small phys- 
ically and with less than average cocjrdi nation, shy with others, and 
from all evidence only of average intellectual ability. Here again 
the less mature children of the incoming first grade seemed likely to 
provide mc^re security and a better learning situation. 

Within the group there is a typical range of ability and maturity, 
rhroughout the year the usual problems of learning get along 
with c^theis, finding how to plan and to fit into fhe plans of larger 
groups, learning to take responsibility for various aspects of one’s 
living, arose in different individuals with various degiees of serious- 
ness. For several of the least mature they remained major prob- 
lems during the entire year. 

The nature ol experiences and their organization reflect the same 
basic piinc iples which guided the work of the older children whose 
activities have been described, but with the adjustments called for 
by the immaturity of six-yeai-olds. “Units of work,” or unified ex 
pcriences, growing out of the daily life situations faced by the chil- 
dren are in evidence but in general are c:>f shorter duration. How- 
ever, for the group to return ‘rom time to lime to the same or to 
related aspects of a problem is not uncommon. Over the entire 
year, for example, they continued to seek experiences in the Ian- 
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guage arts as a means of self-expression. Story-telling, listening to 
stories, and later reading them continued throughout the year. 
Sometimes this was the focus ol intensive activity as the group co- 
operated in preparing an illustrated book about their summer va- 
cations or contributed to the school paper. At other times stories 
were secondary to other things. Throughout the year the play- 
house constructed in one corner of the classroom was another 
focus of recurring interest. At first all turned to problems of con- 
struction, decoration, and aiTangement of furniture. After some 
dramatic play shared by the entire group the playhouse became a 
source of satisfaction mainly for the immature children, who con- 
tinued to use it for many play activities. Later it was the chief Svage 
property for group dramatizations — furnishings and decoration 
being adjusted to needs. For a time in the early spring it was 
rebuilt into a post oflice so that the class mail on St. Valentine’s Day 
might be properly delivered. 

Fundamental skills develop, as they do at other ages, out of the 
ongoing activities of the children. Here, as at other levels, practice 
in skills becomes part of the program as the need is recognized by 
teacher and learners. Here, as with older children, daily life situa- 
tions provide much effective practice. Captions need to be added 
to pictures, names signed to bulletin board lists, notices put up for 
committees, announcements sent to other classes, stories put on 
paper — all these demand ability both to read and to write. Ability 
to explain directions to others, to make a point in a group, to ex- 
plain the object brought from home, to ask a question, to com- 
municate for many other purposes, was needed constantly. Plan- 
ning, budgeting time, and using effective methods of work came 
into the picture daily as the children decided how best to carry out 
activities, learned to keep equipment where others could find it, 
carried plans through to a conclusion, evaluated how effective plans 
had been. 

The general organization of the program reflects the needs of 
younger children for rest and relaxation, for physical activity, for 
nutrition at more frequent intervals, for opportunity to learn to 
work with other children as individuals or in small groups, for time 
to complete a project at one’s own pace. Normally, group planning 
was the last activity of the day. This meant that children came in 
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the morning knowing what they planned to do and needing only 
individual conference*' with Miss Miller to get started. On a typical 
day the first hour in me morning would be a work period provid- 
ing for individual or small group activities, sometimes related to an 
ongoing group study, sometimes used for the special interests of in- 
dividuals. A group conference to review what had been done, to 
come to any needed decisions, and to give suggestions as to next 
steps usually concluded this work period. Midmorning lunch, one 
or two less strenuous activities (music, stories, individual reading), 
rhythmic activities or active play, and a time for rest took up the 
.iiiddle of the morning. About the last three-quarters of an hour in 
the morning and a somewhat longer period in the afternoon pro- 
vided two other large time blocks in which individual and group 
activities could be undertaken. Until a degree of independence in 
reading was reached time was found to help small groups having 
about the same reading needs. Groups needing definite guidance 
in developing number concepts came together in the same way 
from time to lime. Activities built around group projects were 
often undertaken- group lecords written, measurements made, a 
note composed tu parents, calculations of how many vegetables 
to be cooked for the school lunch, science experiments, and many 
others. In addition children found time for further individual 
work with paint, with clay, with books, with gifts to be made, pic- 
tures to be drawn, or puppets to be constructed. Play or rhythmic 
activities and time for rest were a dividing poin« again in the mid- 
afternoon, and the planning session w’hic h has already been men- 
tioned closed the day. 

Contacts with other parts of the school and with the community 
were as numerous for these children as they w^ere for the others. 
They wrote for the school paper, managed the Lost and Found De- 
partment of the school, shared in assembly programs, visited other 
classes and in turn were their hosts, purchased supplies in the school 
store, shared in keeping the halls attractive by taking charge of the 
bulletin board outside their classroom. Parents came to help with 
school activities. Children brought objects from home to share 
with their friends. The new building being constructed a block 
away, the community clean-up week, the articles in the near-by 
store, all became sources of experience. 
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Experiences Through Which Persistent Life Situations 

Were Faced 

What were the everyday concerns of the children in this first 
grade? What were some of the experiences through which they 
faced the persistent pioblems o( liviRg? Fhe activities which follow 
are grouped around the persistent life situations to which they 
made a fundamental contribution, using ‘the divisions given in the 
analysis in Chapter V as the basis of the description. One experi- 
ence in this grade, as in any other, contributes to many persistent 
life situations. The experience is described under the section to 
which it makes its first major contribution and is referred to in 
others in which it also plays a part. Here, as with the tenth grade, 
space does not permit detailed description of the way in which the 
experiences were developed or of the teacher-child relationships 
which the story of the filth grade at work tried to portray. And with 
younger children the problem of giving a picture of the year’s pro- 
gram is complicated by the wide vaiiety of activities undertaken 
for relatively short periods of time, by the number of different con- 
crete experiences provided for individuals and groups within the 
framework of one activity, and by the amount of incidental teach- 
ing in the course of day-by-day living which makes a fundamental 
contribution to growth. It is difficult within a limited space to show 
the full range of the program and its changing ( haractei as the chil- 
dren grow in power to delve more deeply into a problem and con- 
tinue their study of it over a longer period of time, riiese are fac- 
tors which the reader is asked to keep in mind in consideiing the 
pages which follow. 

Health Needs Are Part of Many Experiences 

As the children Irom day to day carried on accepted practices and 
were given simple explanations as to the why behind these practices, 
understandings and competencies basic to maintaining good health 
were built. They learned to relax during rest periods. The mid- 
morning lunch built otner understandings related both to social 
behavior and to health. Problems of toileting, of washing hands, 
of drying them well to prevent chapping, were prominent at the be- 
ginning of the year. The drinking fountain outside their door 
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demanded skill both as a technological resource new to most^of the 
group and because of the sanitary precautions needed. The box of 
paper tissues in Miss ^ ;llcr*s desk encouraged new understandings 
of the purposes served by a handkerrjiief. 

Necessary adjustments in classroom facilities to protect health 
led to still other understandings. Although the ventilation and 
heating were centrally controlled each teacher needed to watch the 
temperature of her own room. The children were interested. By 
January several had learned to read the classroom thermometer and 
became sell-appointed guardians of the room temperature. The 
•hildren were encouraged to share in decisions as to when lights in 
the classroom needed to be turned on. When the library corner was 
arranged they hel|5ecl to dec ide where the chairs shcjuld be placed 
so as to give the best light on l)c:)(jks. How to sit when writing, when 
to pull shades to protect eyes from the glare c:)f sunlight, how to hold 
books when reading, all became situations to be met. Finding 
chaits and i.ti)les ol the right size for the very tall and the very 
small people added other learnings. Changes of weather brought 
questions of what c lothing tej wear, the need tc^ remove wet cloth- 
ing in the classro« .in, why rubbers are necessary, how to keep hands 
from chapping when playing in the snow. During inclement 
weather teac her and children together decided whether play peri- 
ods .shoidd be out of doors. Gaines appropriate for very warm and 
very cold da)s w ere considered in mid-w inter and again in the late 
spring. 

Safety precautions led to other understandings. Individuals 
learned to use scissors, hammers, and other toc^ls properly. How to 
hold these articles when walking and w^Iiere they might be most 
safely stored were a part of learning to live together in the first 
grade. How to carry chairs safely was another item. The class took 
time to find what precautions should be observed in using play- 
ground slides, jungle gyms, and other equipment. More than one 
discussion was needed to establish habits of not jumping off the 
teeter when the child on the other end wms still up in the air. Near 
the time of the first lire chill the children discussed fire drill regu- 
lations and why it is necessny to have fixed rules at such times. 
Traffic on the street corners around the school was heavy enough to 
demand a safety patrol and members of the patrol came to the first 
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grade*to explain their jobs and to talk about what was needed by 
way of coopciation. Tlie children also discussed precautions which 
should be taken on unpatrolled streets. The classroom was 
equipped with a hot plate on*which the children did some cooking 
from time to time. As they helped with this they learned about the 
problems of handling hot pans, of placing such articles safely where 
they cannot be tipped over. Day-by-day events — a glass jar broken, 
someone running down the stairs, a bumped head caused by too 
many people at the drinking fountain, skinned knees as two chil- 
dren who raced down the hall tripped each other, ice in snowballs 
— gave many other opportunities for both direct and incidental 
teaching of safety measures. 

Other learnings grew out of experiences associated with the 
nurse’s office. Children who had been ill reported there on return- 
ing to school and children who did not feel well or were thought 
not to be up to par were sent to the nurse to be checked. In their 
discussion of the reasons for this the group were not able to under- 
stand much of the scientific background of disease control, but they 
did build some conception of the need to protect others from dis- 
ease and of the importance of taking prompt precautions when 
there is illness. Why one should not come to school with a bad cold 
was a redirring question as children found themselves kept at 
home, away from the activities they enjoyed so much. A number of 
cases of chicken pox led.to understandings of what it means to have 
a disease spread and the use of a quarantine. The yearly medical 
examination, first aid for cuts and scratches, inoculations of a num- 
ber of the group, dental appointments at the school or through 
family dentists, opened other avenues of exploration. 

Several children with special difficulties were the sources of 
other experiences meaningful both for the individuals involved 
and for the group. 'I hrec wore glasses and needed to be reminded 
of them from time to time. Two, on doctors’ recommendations, 
took milk at mid-morning lunch. One with an allergy could not 
handle the pet guinea pig. One could participate in only a limited 
amount of physical activity. The children discussed these adjust- 
ments, not to gain much knowledge about the reasons for them, 
but to secure general understanding of the need to adjust to and 
provide for individual health needs. 
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In addition to the experiences just described, and many more 
like them occur i ing from day to day, a number of more extended 
activities made direct ^ 'ntribiuions to health understandings. Sev- 
eral times during the year the children cooked their lunch at school. 
This was a cooperative venture that reached far beyond the health 
field in the experiences it provided. The planning which preceded 
included some discussion of what kinds of food make up a good 
meal, why it is impoitant to take a little of everything, what size of 
helping one should lake if one is not sure he will like a certain food, 
what is needed by way ot washing food and keeping it clean until it 
is served. I he meals themselves added to previous understandings 
growing out of mid-morning lunch experiences — how fast to eat, 
what to talk about, whether to ask for seconds, what to do if you 
don’t like the taste of certain foods. 

Caring ior Josephine, the pet guinea pig, added to health under- 
standings as well as ability to care for animal life. Her diet needed 
balance too ioiil the children. Miss Miller, and Miss Banks, the 
science consultant, studied what would be necessary. A menu was 
written and posted above her cage and the individuals who were 
responsible for her care followx*d it carefully. At this time the chil- 
dren discussed the needs of their various pets at home for food, 
w\ater, baths, and adequate living quarters. Our Pet Book resulted, 
containing a picture of eai h pet and the child’s description of what 
care it was given. Josephine’s life and cate written as a group effort 
occupied the first pages. 

When the health examination was given another short study was 
undertaken to find out what the doctor did, what his instruments 
were for, what the examination consisted of, how the nurse helped, 
why their parents w ere asked to be present. 

Provisions for growth in ability to meet emotional and social 
needs, another aspect of health, were so much a part of every activ- 
ity and involved such sensitivity to the complex needs of individu- 
als that brief desc riptions can give very little of the picture. Many 
of the experiences that helped to build these understandings also 
contributed directly to more effective person-to-person relation- 
ships. to betoming a coopeiative group member, and to building 
bases for moral choice and responsibility. Billy at the beginning 
of the year had no apparent way of achieving status in the group 
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except by punching others. Gradually he was helped to find ways 
of using his artistic talent and gift for construction to achieve the 
same ends. Shy little Janie was helped step by step to contribute 
to the group and to find I'rieyds who took her into their activities 
without overwhelming or dominating her unduly. 

Special care w'as taken to help Marian, w'ho wept when things 
w ent w rong, learn how’ to analyze the dillii ulty and make more con- 
structive plans as to what to do next. Andy, who thiew things when 
disappointed, was also helped to learn how to take more effective 
steps in getting what he wanted and to see why individual interests 
must at times give way to the plans of the group. 

Paul, wdto dominated most group enterprises at the beginning 
of the year, gradually learned to adapt his plans to the desires of 
others through repeated experiences in which he was helped to 
think through the reasons why other children were beginning to 
refuse to work w ith him. John, who was extremely doubtful of his 
ability to succeed in any new’ area, was given freedom to explore 
a variety of media in situations in whir h there were no possible 
standards against which he could find his woik wanting. He also 
was encouraged bit by bit to take on more diHit idt group responsi- 
bilities after he had succeeded veiy well in simple ones. 

Miss Miller and Joanne’s mother worked together to help her be- 
come more independent. Miss Miller helped her learn how’ to put 
on her own clothing and c are for her own materials at scliool and 
her mother strove to give needed affection without answering un- 
necessary appeals for such help at home. In several cases paicnts, 
w ith Miss Miller’s help, made provision for w'ider play experiences 
with other children after school hours, or for opportunities to take 
special friends home for meals or lor play over the week end. Sev- 
eral mothers whose children w^ere finding the problems of learning 
to play with the group most difficult formed a spec ial jilay group for 
out-of-school hours. 

Children who found that certain aspet ts of the ( lassro(^m activi- 
ties were difficult for them w’ere helped to find other ways through 
which they could make contributions to the group. All were given 
help in overcoming weaknesses as they were identified, and all were 
encouraged to explore a variety of media to find satisfying means 
of self-expression. All, during the year, through wise guidance and 
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careful planning learned much about how to carry out plant inde- 
pendently, to take responsibility, to make choices which considered 
others, and to overcome diasppointments by planning how best to 
achieve purposes through other means. These are problems on 
which many years ot consistent help are needed. They were not 
solved completely in this year.^ The decisions underlying the help 
given were made on the basis of careful consideration of the needs 
of each child. I he problems of how best to meet social and emo- 
tional needs are not solved so simply and so quickly as these illustra- 
tions might seem to imply. 

Intellectual Powers Develop from the Demands 
of Real Situations 

To indicate the wealth of experiences calling for increased abil- 
ity to make ideas clear, to understand the ideas of others, to deal 
with quantitative lelationships, to use effective methods of work, is 
not possible. In this section only two or three of the year’s activities 
are described to show some of the fundamental skills that were 
needed and the kind of learnings which resulted. 

In the beginni?\<». as was true throughout the year, the children 
varied greatly in the techniques and skills which they already |X)s- 
sessed and the next steps for which they were ready. Several w^ere 
already veiy competent in deciding what they wanted to do or in 
helping to t larity grou{> purposes, foreseeing needed steps, and 
keeping them in mind o\er several days with additional re- 
minders. Others found it extremely diflicult to stay by an agreed- 
upon plan for even one lumr. Jackie, one of the least mature in 
this regard, would plan to help the building committee construct- 
ing the house, work strenuously with them, and ten minutes later 
be found giving unasked-for suggestions to the gToup making 
the wallpaper. Two or three were already able to read simple 
pre-primer materials and a like number at the other end of the 
scale gave no evidence of interest in or ability to work with any 
printed matter. A number could count accurately into the twen- 
ties, several could tell time, and reactions in daily activities showed 
some well-developed cone e|Js of quantity and of relationships such 
as “less than.” “more than,” half of,” “as much as.” Two or three 
had acquired the names of some of the smaller numbers but showed 
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very kttlc understanding either of the quantities they represented 
or of what counting really means. Several expressed themselves 
clearly and without difficulty. Janie, partly because she found any 
contribution to a group difficult, relied mainly on a single yes or no. 

Miss Miller met these needs as she found them in the everyday 
activities of the group. The early .fall program gave every child 
opportunity to become part of the group and to find sources of indi- 
vidual satisfaction. One of the activities of the first few weeks was 
to explore the classroom. Lockers were lalielcd and decisions made 
as to what to keep in them. The easel, the workbench, the shelf of 
picture books were examined. Tlie group found the blocks with 
which they later constructed their playhouse and learned how to 
put them together. Tliey decided where to set up a play corner with 
tlie dolls and toy furniture that were available. They made tenta- 
tive decisions as to wJiere it would be be»i lo ’ - I'p certain supplies 
and discussed how many children could work at uc at the clay 
table, the easel, and the workbench. Miss Miller gave much guid- 
ance for there were many points at which beginners could not fore- 
see complications. 

As a part of becoming acquainted with their ucav cn\ ironmcnt 
the children visited the rest of the school and talked with the prin- 
cipal, the secretary, the custodian, the special teachers, and some of 
the teachers and children of other grades. They learned to find 
their way to the playground, the drinking fountain, the lavatory. 
They found out about the boiler room, the gymnasium, the audito- 
rium, the science and home economics laboratories. The librarian 
told them stories and showed them books. The supci intendent of 
schools dropped by to say hello and explained some of the things 
he did. 

The group talked about what they had done over the summer 
and together they built a vacation picture book, each child illus- 
trating the experience or experiences that were most important to 
him. Souvenirs brought by various children who had been away 
from home over the summer provided a souice of much conversa- 
tion and an interesting exhibit corner — shells from the seashore, 
snapshots taken on a trip, an Indian drum, a bit of petrified wood, 
some stones from the neighboring lake, a snakeskin found when 
on a picnic. 
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The children began to experiment with the various opportuni- 
ties in the room for individual activities — the easel, the workbench, 
crayons and paper, the blackboard, the piano, clay, blocks, and toys. 
They also shared in many other group experiences suggested and 
guided by Miss Miller — singing songs, listening to stories, experi- 
menting with rhythms, playing*gamcs, telling stories. In addition, 
the needs of the school community soon brought the problem of 
opening the Lost and Found Department, which was their special 
all-school service, with all the planning that such an enterprise 
entails. 

Within such a framework, during tlie first six to eight weeks, 
strengths and weaknesses were appraised and initial opportunities 
to develop more skillful use of intellectual powers were provided. 
As the year went on these ongoing activities continued to provide 
much additional practice. By January somewhat over half the class 
were receiving 'ij M'cial help in reading, paitly through small groups 
that met with a l.iir degree of regularity and partly through help 
with the reading needed in the other activities of the classroom. 
Group records, group and individual stories, notices, announce- 
ments, letters, lists, and later a number of simple books, were a few 
of these. In the same way small gtonps came together for special 
help with numbers. Tlie I ost and Found Department demon- 
strated the need to count by twos, curtains for the playhouse called 
for people who could measure, children responsible for getting 
paper for groups working at their tables needed W r iiow^ how^ many 
pieces to bring. Language experiences, both oral and written, also 
were an integral part of ongoing daily activities. So were experi- 
ences in planning and problem solving. Learning liow to take part 
in a discussion, to present ideas to others, to tell a story, to describe 
an experience, to wTite an announcement, to listen to others, to in- 
terpret a picture, to use music or other art forms to supplement lan- 
guage, arc aspects of making ideas clear to others obviously de- 
manded by a piogram such as this. Here too, as needs arose, small 
groups gathered for special help — the builders of a steamship to 
see why yesterday’s plans Iccl to a quarrel this morning, several who 
found manuscript writing dili cult but who very much wanted to 
learn how to write, three who enjoyed writing stories to receive 
help with their latest contribution to the school paper. 
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How do such needs grow out of an activity? Tlie Lost and Found 
Department provides a good example. C'areful group planning was 
needed at all points — to decide what information should be secured 
from the child who had lost*an article, from the child finding an 
article, where to keep materials, how to label articles, how to keep 
paired articles together, who should take charge and for how long, 
how to make out an inventory for the incoming managers. 

Plans for securing needed information resulted in the mimeo- 
graphing of simple card forms planned by the children but written 
by Miss Miller. 


LOST 

What: 

Where: 

Date Lost: 

Lost by: 

Claimed by: 


FOUND 


What: 

Where: 

Date Found: 
Found by: 


Although the forms were filled in by those who lost or found the 
articles, the children in the first grade gradually learned to read the 
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cards and by the end r)f the year were able to tally the results bf the 
year’s work from the c ards. 

Fridays bre^uj^ht the r/'ecl for an inventory before the Department 
was turned over lo ne a managers. 1 his meant being able to count 
and to lead the inventory. Karly in the year items were tallied op- 
j)Ositc the n.nne ol the object beside which was pasted a picture to 
help non-ieaders identiiy it. "I he managers did the counting and 
everybody cliecked the tally. As tlu‘y grew more adept ^vith num- 
bers the ninnerals were* sulistitutcd. Ry spring the children wrote 
tlieir own invent<jry on large slu*ets of paj^er. A typical inventory 
p'osted in the corner for the new managers read as follows: 

FRIDAY INVENIORY 

jDaiis ol mittens 

1 odd mittens 

2 sweaters 

2 caps 

.S hair bows 

1 knife 

Need for pnhliv itv aiose when lost articles were not claimed. 
This led to the writing of weekly notices. 

We ha\e six pairs of mittens 
and thre e odd ones. 

C^ome lo Reborn 1 and claim 
y(^ur lost things. 

The First Grade. 

Other notices inc Inded one announcing the hours wlien the Depart- 
ment was open, signs to show the helpers where to place objects, 
notices to the Parent- I'eacher Association about objects found. 
As the year went on these notices became longer and the articles 
were more completely described. Regularly during the last half of 
the year notices wer e sent to the school paper. 

At Christmas, and again in the spring, the children faced the 
problem of what to do with unclaimed articles. The Christmas 
collection was gi\en to the R('d C’.ross. The group decided to have 
the articles dry edeaned first, and when the bill came they calculated, 
with Miss Miller’s help, how much each child needed to bring 
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from*home as his contribution. Collecting eight cents apiece and 
counting it to be sure that the sum was correct added other number 
concepts. In the spring they disposed of unclaimed articles through 
a sale. This involved deciding on the price of each article (clerks 
from the store came in to help), making change at the sale, and 
counting proceeds, to say nothing of making signs, sending an- 
nouncements to other rooms, making price tags, and many other 
activities. 

Cooking lunch at school is another illusiration of the demands of 
an ongoing activity for the effective use of skills. Plans for the first 
lunch included stew as the main course. Lists of the vegetables 
needed to go into the stew were made and then tlie amounts needed 
were determined. This was early in the year and some of the calcu- 
lations were done through tlie grouping of tallies — the children 
who were most efficient checking the process. Some of the questions 
to be answered were 

One pound of meat will serve six people. 

How many pounds will we need? 

We need one small potato for each of us. 

How many potatoes do we need? 

We will need about one-half carrot for each of us. 

How many carrots do wc need? (This was done by having the chil- 
dren stand in pairs and counting the twos.) 

The same processes were used to figure out how many loaves of 
bread, how much butter, how much milk. With their completed 
list they set out for the near-by store to make their pure bases. The 
school petty cash fund allowed them to pay the bill and make 
change. The children then figured the cost per child — Miss Miller 
doing the calculating — and each brought the necessary amount 
from home. 

Letters written to parents asking permission to stay to lunch, 
plans for various committees, the ret ipc for the stew, the list of 
vegetables needed, the final repoit of the lunch activity so that they 
would have a plan if they did it again, were among the most signifi- 
cant written language experiences. Oral expression was demanded 
at all points. The planning involved in order to purchase the 
needed articles, to cook the food, to measure and make place mats. 
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to have all committees complete their work so that everything was 
ready at once, need not be elaborated upon. 

Telling and writing stories, writing letters, and later in the year 
giving puppet plays were other recurring activities which made 
heavy demands on intellectual powers. From the beginning both 
group and individual efforts lujd a place. Some of the records of 
special activities were fastened together to form large books and 
placed on an easel wheie all could read. Smaller books, typed by 
Miss Miller and illustrated by the children, were built out of the 
stories children dictated. In the beginning these dictated stories 
were often read to the group. Laier in the year many children 
found they could read them for themselves. From time to time sim- 
plified vetsions of a story, mimeographed and stapled into small 
separate covers, were the basis of reading activities. During the 
Near many group efforts were submitted to the school paper. As the 
year went on, letters also provided many other needs to learn to 
Nvritc. At the beginning of the year these were short and often ac- 
companied by a longer dictated letter in which children could 
express more of their feelings. They wrote to a parent thanking her 
for the wallpaper provided for their playhouse, to other classes in- 
viting them to attend the puppet play, to the librarian about plan- 
ning a special story for them, to a second grade child who read to 
them, to Miss Miller Nvhen she was home ill for a few days, to the 
fourth grade thanking them for the invitation to see their rabbit, 
to the sixth grade asking for help in making boo’ overs, to their 
mothers telling about a change in the school schedule. 

From every actiNiiy undertaken during the year came like needs 
to develop increased competence in the use of intellectual powers. 
Miss Miller capitalized upon each situation faced and planned 
other opportunities to help her group became arvare of simdar 
needs She taught through the situations which arose and provided 
for supplemeniary planned help as the situation faced and the ma- 
turity of the children shoNved that they needed it. 


Responsibility for Moral Choices 
Is an Ever-pT€S€7it Problejn 

In the daily problems of living and rvoikiiig together were many 
demands lor ability to make moral choices. Sharing materrals with 
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otherj, sharing space to work, taking turns in discussion, being will- 
ing to do the job wliich is less interesting so that someone else can 
have a turn at yours, deciding what to do with the crackers left over 
at mid-morning lunch, and countless other situations called for de- 
cisions involving the niodilying of personal desires for tlie sake of 
others. These were talked through and woikcd through by actual 
experience as the occasion arose. Peter, who did not care to relin- 
quish his place at the easel, was helped tt) see that if otliers acted on 
the same basis he could not get to the workbench when he wanted 
to. Alice collected the crayons of several other children “in case she 
needed them” and found that her cherished plans to get the pit lures 
hung in the playhouse could not be carried out bet ause others liad 
not had the materials with whic h to work in making the wallpa|)er. 
Bobby, holding three pieces of cloth because he could not decide 
which he liked best for his pupjK't, was helped to make the decision 
so that others could enjoy using the patterns he liked so much, judy 
relinquished an opportunity to take the cracker left over on the 
lunch plate because “she had the extra one \esterday and it was so 
good somebody else should ha\e it today.” Ruth was helped to see 
the difference between taking an apple fioin the fuiit basket at 
home and taking the apj)le which one of the children had brought 
for her mid-morning lunch. IJwight was helped to return to its 
owner the knife which had found its way into his |)c)c kc t. 

Writing to children .who wctc ill, making gilts lor parents, plan- 
ning what would be the best entertainment lor oihci c hildren, de- 
ciding whether to write a lhank-\ou letter lor a service done, dis- 
cussing the thoughtfulness of a thank-you letter written to them, 
discovering what set vices others in the school did fcjr them, plan- 
ning how’ to take their share in an all-sc hool clean-up campaign, dis- 
cussing the importance of running their l.ost and Found Depart- 
ment to give good scr\ i( e to others in the sc hool, added other under- 
standings of the importance cjf thcjughi fulness in human relation- 
ships. Here again actual experience, as the music specialist told 
them how much she enjoyed their note, as the child who was ill told 
what fun the letters had been, as the school paper commended them 
on the effectiveness of their Lost and Found Department, did most 
of the teaching. Miss Miller helped them to see w^hat was in the ex- 
perience and drew upon it when a like situation arose again. 
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Teasing children who were awkward in certain activities, J^pply- 
ing thoughtless epithets to other racial, religious, and economic 
groups, calling attention to personal differences, became the center 
of other tea( hing expc’ uncos. “She won’t care, her dad’s just a jani- 
tor, \ou re a wop (used merely as a phrase to express exaspera- 
tion with another child), He s too slow to play with us,” and other 
such expiessions were dealt with as the occasion arose. We do not 
judge people from any one characteristic alone was the general 
tenor of the help given; we remember all the things they can do 
well; we like them because of what they are, not because of where 
their families were boin or the chinch to which they go. 

From the first, individuals were helped to see the importance of 
integiity in human relationships. Carelessness in putting materials 
back where you found them worked hardships on other people. Not 
carrying out your responsibilities for cleaning off your part of the 
clay table held up eveiybody else when a favorite record was to be 
played. Ma.iv inrueiials were jointly owned, but if you wished to 
use those which ically belonged to someone else you asked him so 
that he would know where they were. And what you boiTOwed you 
tried to remember to give back. The rules of the game cannot be 
changed in the middle; it may help you win this time, but next time 
it may work against you. Aiguments could not be taken to Miss 
Miller if those reporting the dispute could not tell a fairly accurate 
story of exactly what happened. “\Vell he said . . .’’ and “Well I 
think . . .“ were not acceptable. Disputes which did arise were 
settled so that agreed upon principles were made i lear. What was 
the plan? Had both parties agreed to it? Why did the objectors 
think it should be t hanged? Was there anything to support their 
case? In the light of all the evidence what shall we understand as 
our agreement now? \\ hat does that mean in terms of the responsi- 
bility of eac h individual? 

Questions lA obligations to constituted authority were also nu- 
merous. Fire drill rules and the regulations of the safety patrol 
could be discussed but had to be followed. Other classes were try- 
ing to work as the first grade went to play. When they had voted to 
follow the student councirs lequest for soft voices in the hall it was 
necessary to live up to this agieement. Miss Millers warning that 
too many people at the easel would result in spilling the paint was 
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heeded only after those involved had taken precious story time to 
clean it up. Group decisions as to the use of the playhouse, what 
activities were best during free reading time, what share each 
should take in the Lost and Found Department, assumed the status 
of definite regulations lived up to by both teacher and children. A 
group has a right to decide how its members can best live together 
but if the decisions are to be of any help people must follow them, 
was the conclusion which the children gradually learned to live by 
even though they did not express it in such adult terms. 

Sunday schools and churches supplied many experiences of a 
strictly religious nature. In the strhool celebrations of Thanksgiv- 
ing, of Christmas, and of Easter, in grace before the mid-moming 
lunch, in talking about what they did in Sunday school, these chil- 
dren were helped to come to simple understandings of the meaning 
of these practices and to relate them to what families and churches 
were also teaching. 

Resources for Aesthetic Expression and Appreciation 
Provide Varied Satisfactions 

Helping care for the classroom in and of itself built satisfactions 
in daily work. The children learned how’ to keep their own lockers 
and tables in order. They took pride in attractively arranged lunch 
tables. They looked with satisfaction on the clean floors around 
their tables when they left for the night, on the polish of the clay 
table w'hen they finished cleaning up after their work, on the attrac- 
tive colors when the books on the library table were arranged. 
Caring for plants, sharing in decisions as to what plants would be 
most suitable for their room, helping arrange the bulletin board, 
and making many of the pictures that went on it and around the 
walls of the room, all added to growing consciousness of the satis- 
factions which can come from pleasant surroundings. 

Satisfactions in dress and appearance were contributed to in the 
same way when bright colored sweaters were admired, clean hands 
for lunch commented on, combed hair given recognition. Early in 
the year the group discussed the need for hanging wraps up care- 
fully and for wearing aprons or smocks rvhen painting or working 
in clay. Without making distinctions that differences in economic 
circumstances could not overcome. Miss Miller helped the children 
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to take pride in items of personal appearance that were with- 
in the reach of all. 

added other experiences in providing attractive 
surroundings. Wallpaper was needed, they decided, and accord- 
ingly a group started to work with long rolls of wrapping paper. 
The curtains were attractive but not clean, neither was the dress of 
their favorite doll. Another small group took over here and the 
freshly laundered articles were admired by all. Furniture for the 
house was dingy from a year of use. With Miss Miller’s help they 
repainted it. Arranging the furniture after it was painted, deciding 
what pictures were needed for the house, and a host of other like 
details all made their contribution. 

Many resources for aesthetic expression were available in the 
room. It was equipped witli a piano, two easels, a linoleum pad 
where children could paint on the floor, a clay table, a workbench, 
and the usual supply ol paper, ciayons, wool, scraps of cloth, beads, 
and the like. Relirrence has been made to the fact that children 
were encouraged to explore these media, given instruction as to 
how to use them, and provided ample time to work with them. 
This was at times individual work and at others a group enterprise. 
When the playhouse was being furnished a great many of the things 
produced were for that purpose. When the group began to make 
puppets and to build their puppet theater many of the media were 
used in this enterprise in which all members of the class shared. 

The puppets provided many sources of satisfactiv,.. “Bring any- 
thing you think will help us make one,” they were told. “What 
things can you think of that would look like a head?” “What might 
we use for arms?” "I hc resulting puppets constructed as each child 
used the materials he thought were most interesting unquestion- 
ably were the products of creative imagination. Producing their 
puppet plays drew upon a variety of media. Conversation was sup- 
plemented by narration, by group songs, by records which they 
thought were most appropriate, by choral speaking where several 
voices giving their favorite poems seemed needed for added effect. 

Christmas gifts. Easter gifts, birthdays, valentines, led to other 
experiences. The variety of pioducts from the workbench, the 
clay table, the easel, tlic wool, glasses, bits of cloth, and other re- 
sources available in the room are too numerous to list. 
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Mlisiral experiences came almost daily as the children sang favor- 
ite songs, experimented with rhythmic activities, set some of their 
own poems to music, listened to records. The piano remained in 
the room throughout the year, and the victrola was shared with the 
second grade. Peter and the Wolf was one of their favorite records 
and a source of continued pleasure. For about six weeks the music 
specialist lent them part of her collection of drums, chimes, bells, 
and other percussion instruments. This was an exciting new area. 
They learned to distinguish the sounds, to create their own tunes, 
to listen for rhythms, create them, and follow them. Great satisfac- 
tion came as they found how they could use the percussion instru- 
ments to supplement the piano and after a time they developed a 
small orchestra. Later, when the music specialist needed her col- 
lection she helped them build a number of instruments of their 
own and the rhythm band continued actively to the end of the 
school year. 

The activities in writing and telling stories have already been 
briefly described. These continued to be rich experiences through 
the year, and were supplemented by the stories that were read to 
the children, by poetry read by Miss Miller, by group repetition of 
the poems they liked the best. In the spring, as interest turned to 
nursery rhymes, they made illustrations of their favorites. Their 
share in the final assembly was to show some of these pictures while 
groups repeated the rhymes. The librarian made a significant con- 
tribution to this growing love of literature. Once a week tliey went 
to the library for a special story hour in which a variety of experi- 
ences were provided — listening to stories, examining new books, 
listening to music which supplemented the stories, enjoying the 
attractive covers and pictures. 

Formal assemblies were not part of the program of the primary 
grades of this school except for a few special occasions when the 
whole school came together. However, the younger children did 
visit from class to class as a group if they had something they par- 
ticularly wished to share, and several times during the year the first 
three grades gathered for an informal sharing assembly. Late in the 
spring the entire school cooperated in a hobby show, and the first 
graders gained added insight into the variety of sources of self- 
expression that provide satisfactions for people. 
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Techniques for Effective Person-to-Person 
Relationships Are Built 

Some of the problems of person-to-person relationships have 
already been indicated in relation to helping the children satisfy 
emotional and social needs and*in teinis of the problems of moral 
choice and responsibility. Help in the various aspects of person-to- 
person relations was needed daily. Janie, bit by bit, learned to re- 
spond to teasing by laughing rather than by retiring to her own 
work. Several who at first were inclined to cry or to punch if others 
did not do as they wished, gradually, through repeated help, began 
10 sit do^vn and talk the situation over. Paul, through a series of ex- 
periences in which the group were most appreciative of his efforts, 
and others in which they, with Miss Miller, helped him to see why 
his suggestions could not be taken, gradually learned that not 
liking a person was not the only reason and hardly a valid one for 
refusing t.) do vvhat he thought should be done. When Ellen joined 
the group at midjear all shared in making her feel at home and 
learned something of the w'ays in which one comes to know other 
people. X'isitors to tlie classroom ihildren, teachers, patents, the 
sc hool nurse - provided other op|)oitunities to help the children 
learn to talk with strangers and to make them feel at home. Trips 
to various places in the community added still other experiences 
in responding U) casual scK'ial contacts. 

During the year as they entertained parents, other classes, and 
talked through plans for parties for themselves they grew in their 
ability to choose approj^riate activities and to act as hosts and host- 
esses. These affairs w ere very informal; but discussion ahead of time 
centered around suggestions as to what the guests would most like 
to do, and what responsibilities individuals should undertake to 
make the occasion a more pleasant one, while after the occasion was 
over the group considered what wc^uld make the next venture still 
mcjre enjoyable. 1 hank-you notes to other classes and to individ- 
uals who had heljK'cl them, and some group time after Christmas 
spent on writing notes ac knowledging gifts added to these under- 
standings. 

Experiences in working together, in consulting the special teach- 
ers, and in getting assistance from time to time from the school cus- 
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todiafi, helped to develop techniques of establishing effective work- 
ing relationships with others. “He’s busy too. Shouldn’t we write 
him a note asking when he might be able to help us rather than 
go down to ask him to com/; right away?” “Have we all of our 
questions listed to send to Miss Varney so that she will know exactly 
what kind of help we want?” “Which one could do that the very 
best for us?” “It doesn’t sound as if John had been very helpful; but 
is there any better way of telling him tlian just saying he is not any 
good?” “Could last week’s Lost and Found helpers give us any sug- 
gestions for this week?” “Which teacher do you think might best 
be able to help us with this?” “When the nurse tells us we should 
stay home, why should we do as she suggests?” “Do you think your 
mothers might be able to help us with tliat?” Questions such as 
these — ^sometimes discussed by the gi'oup, sometimes made only as 
comments by their teacher, sometimes developed through experi- 
ence and not expressed at all — added to competencies in adjusting 
working relationships to the capacities and needs of others, in decid- 
ing on what service to give and expect from others, in learning what 
guidance to give and expect. 

Working with Others Demands Effective 
Group Membership 

The activities of these children as a group demanded effective 
group membership at all points. From the beginning they were 
helped to plan together. Decisions were arrived at after all who 
wished to make a contribution had been heard. Miss Miller helping 
them to evaluate the various suggestions that were made. In the 
beginning it was difficult to take your appropriate share in the 
discussion and to accept and act upon a group agreement that had 
not been the one you wanted to have made. But experience showed 
that discussion led to many good ideas, that joint decisions even 
when they disagreed with your plans and wishes led to many satis- 
factory results, and that your proposals, too, were often accepted. 
Group plans were written where all could see, and as reading skills 
improved they were made use of without Miss Miller’s help. 

Leadership responsibilities at this age were short-term but none 
the less real. Decisions as to which child should take responsibility 
for care of the plants, who should be on the various committees for 
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preparing lunch at school, who should be responsible for the cur- 
tain in the puppet show, who should be charged with delivering the 
news to the school paper, which children should be made responsi- 
ble for caring for Josephine, were caVefully considered. Previous 
experience, other evidence of ability to do the job, former records 
of responsibility and willingness to stick to the task, were criteria 
considered in making decisions. 

There was also need, from time to time, to decide when to join a 
group. Four people are needed to finish painting the library corner 
furniture and three others are going to wash and press the curtains 
for the house. Which group to join? Should you offer to help on 
the job you already know how to do or ask a new group to teach you 
to do the other? Several children are going to play ball on the play- 
ground and several others are going to the swings. Shall you go 
witli your friends, even though you would rather be playing ball? 
If you promise to join the children who are finishing the pictures 
for the book about vacations what are your. obligations to stay until 
the job is finished? When has a person a right to decide he isn’t 
interested in the work of a group and to leave it for something 
else? 

Enterprises which demand the cooperative organization of the 
whole class added much to other experiences arising from daily 
activities. The Lost and Found Department was one such activity 
in which many were involved. Those taking charge of the depart- 
ment relied on the children whose responsibility it was the week 
before for an accurate inventory. Helpers were appointed to see 
that children who claimed articles filled out the needed slips. Fail- 
ure to check on this made trouble for the inventory committee. 
The cooperative noon lunches which have been mentioned in 
other connections were opportunities in which everyone carried 
committee responsibility. The class story, dictated after the first 
luncheon, read as follows: 

Sally's mother came over to help. She put on the meat in water and 
salt in a big pot at about 0 o’clock. Then our committees started to 
work. The vegetable committee scraped the carrots and peeled the 
potatoes and cut them in small pieces. Miss Miller peeled the onions 
and cut them up for us. The table committee counted out the right 
number of plates and forks. Andy forgot to make his and the committee 
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almost left him out. Hiey put a paper towel at his place. The sandwich 
commiiiee spread the bread with butter and made sandwiches. "IJicy 
cut them in halves. The cooking committee took the vegetables to 
Mrs. Woods when it was time lor them to go in. 

About 1 1 o'clock Miss Miller helped the table committee fix the tables 
in a long row down the middle ol our room. It was like one big, long 
table. Each ol us had decorated ourHablc mats and napkins and place 
cards to put at our places. When we had these ai ranged the table 
commit lee set the tables. 

Wc washed our hands and listened ro Barbara read a story while the 
serving committee served the plates and poured the milk. Then wc all 
had lunch. I'here WTre scconcl helpings too. Bobby said he would like 
to cook lunch at school every day. 

After lunch we had a rest. 'I'he dishwashing committee washed the 
dishes and put them away. 

Intergroup Cooperation Is Needed in Classroom 
and All-School Activities 

Enteipiises such as the one just described call not only for effec- 
tive gi'oup membership hut also for effective cooperative relation- 
ships among groups. As they worked together in this way the 
children learned more about the importance of the work of their 
group to the success of the total enterprise. Other learnings came 
thiough the various activities in which they worked with other 
members of the school. As the managers of the Lost and Found 
Department they had one source of contact. As they sent group 
contributions to the school paper, asked the owners of the school 
store if they could have a price list so that they could practice getting 
the right amount of money ready ahead of time, and prepared their 
part of the school assemblies there came other learnings. All their 
stories could not be published in the paper; other classes needed 
space. Their part of the assembly program must be only ten min- 
utes in length as two other classes were sharing the half hour. 

Inteivisitation between classes was frequent and taught more 
about other parts of the school community. The fourth grade had 
the biggest map these children had ever seen. The third grade also 
had a guinea pig, but he wasn’t fed the same way as Josephine. 
The sixth grade made some beautiful book covers and promised 
that they would do some more if the first graders wanted them. 
The second grade borrowed some of their books about trees to help 
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in a study they were making. The sixth grade also had puppets, but 
very different from theirs. They were invited to a puppet show 
and in turn put on one oi their own. 

The problems of coming to underitand members of other eco- 
nomic, religious, and racial groups have already been touched 
upon. In the relatively homogeneous community to which these 
children belonged such questions were not dominant. Although 
these children repeated a few parental reactions, and did some of 
the usual name-calling, their acquaintance with other groups was 
not broad enough to make these situations very meaningful to 
th'mi. Miss Miller helped them to build better bases for action 
where friends and direct acquaintances were involved but did little 
more. When books or pictures occasionally made reference to other 
groups she answered cpiestions as directly as she could. “His clothes 
look tunny to us because he lives in another country. He would 
think ours are just as funny. He needs them to protect him from 
the heat. What do we wear (3n hot days?“ 

Experiences During the Year Led to Acquaintance 
with the Natural Enxjironment 

Acquaintance with natural phenomena came both through inci- 
dental experiences and through several extensive studies. Prob- 
lems of caring for the plants in the classroom, of learning how to 
mix paint and soften clay, of finding that wet paper tears easily and 
that glass jars do not make eflicient hammers, that an iron bar is a 
better thing to try to swing from than a wooden broomstick, that 
snow and rain will chap hands, were among those regularly met. 

Caring for Josephine called for other learnings. Did guinea pigs 
eat what rabbits ate or were they more like dogs? Children needed 
milk, why not Josephine? Was the cage too small? Didn’t she need 
more room to run? How many times a week should it be cleaned? 
Should she be in the sunshine or in the shade? These were the ques- 
tions raised by the children and, as previously indicated, their con- 
sideration resulted in a bulletin on how to care for Josephine which 
was placed beside her cage where all who helped care for her might 
read. 

Why do our paints get dry was another question. With Miss 
Miller’s help they investigated. Tall pans and shallow were set out, 
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each containing the same amount of water. Pans of the same size 
were placed in the sunshine, in the refrigerator in the home eco- 
nomics laboratory, on the radiator, on the easel with the paints, 
in the darkest corner of the room. Groups watched to see in which 
the water would evaporate first. Other gioups repeated the experi- 
ments to be sure there were no erfors. Careful records indicated 
dates and quantities of water and the results added not only to grow- 
ing understanding of atmospheric conditions but to ability to make 
ideas clear, to understand ideas of others, to use quantitative rela- 
tionships, and to use a scientific approach in the study of problems. 

Outside the classroom was a large oak tree which intrigued all the 
children with its dark red leaves and many acorns in the fall. ‘‘Our 
Tree** became a source of interest and curiosity throughout the 
year. Its leaves were just beginning to turn when school opened in 
the fall. The children described the colors and compared them 
with other trees along the street. They examined the acorns and 
planted one which sprouted the next spring. As winter came on 
they watched the leaves drop off and sought help in finding why 
their tree had a few leaves left when the others were completely 
bare. As the outlines of the branches became clear they compared 
the tree with the elms near by and with pine trees in the local park. 
In the spring they watched for the first leaves and kept track of how 
fast they grew. “Why didn’t they come out as soon as some of the 
shrubs around the school grounds?” they wanted to know. In the 
latter part of April a robin built its nest in the branches and the 
group added a study of bird life to their study of the tree. They 
could not see into the nest from their room as they were on the 
ground floor but the eighth graders who could see the nest from 
their room offered to help them keep their records and called them 
to the room from time to time and when baby robins were finally 
hatched. 

After Christmas one of the boys brought a new magnet to school. 
While any understanding of the principles involved was out of the 
question, it was possible to determine which materials were at- 
tracted by a magnet and whether different magnets behaved the 
same way. Accordingly Miss Miller borrowed a bar magnet from 
the science laboratory and the children set about collecting the ma- 
terials that they wanted to test, sorting into piles those which the 
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magnet attracted and those on which it had no effect. Tirfie was 
taken to let all members of the group handle the magnets many 
times. To help them remember which materials they tested from 
day to day they built two lists. Fromxhe discussions of magnets and 
the materials they attract, attention moved to the ways in which 
other materials were alike. They had several kinds of paper in their 
room and they all tore more easily than cloth. Their nails and saws 
and the beams that held their house together were all metal and 
they all seemed to be much harder than wood. Clay was so soft you 
could mold it when you put water vith it, but very hard and very 
e«iy to break when it was dry. Similar discoveries of the properties 
of materials were discussed from time to time as the year wore on. 

Animals and insects brought into the room extended acquaint- 
ance with living things. Once in a while children brought their 
pets to school, and regularly invitations came from other classes to 
go to see new additions to their rooms. A pet turtle, a salaman- 
der, a gaMcx snake, a rabbit, a family of white mice, were all exam- 
ined by an interested first grade. In the spring a jar of tadpoles was 
brought by one of the fathers, and the childern learned how to care 
for this very different form of life. The life cycle was again studied 
as they watched the development of a monarch butterfly contrib- 
uted by another parent. 

Mention has already been made of the health understandings 
that grew from watching the thermometer and helping control the 
heat of the room. Later in the year a thermomet. r was placed out- 
side the schoolroom window and the children took great interest in 
comparing the two temperatures. For part of the winter they kept 
a weather map recording in picture form what the weather of the 
day had been. 

Caring for plants in the fall was largely a matter of looking after 
those in the room and taking care of the occasional flowers brought 
in from family gardens. At Christmas individual children planted 
bulbs to be used as gifts. In the spring they decided to grow the 
salad for their last luncheon. The custodian built a window box for 
them and in it they planted lettuce and radishes, following care- 
fully the directions on the packages of seeds. As their plants came 
up problems of thinning out the rows and of giving enough water 
were added. The result was a salad — two small lettuce leaves and 
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an inftnitesimal radish — for every child when the last luncheon of 
the year was held. 

A “Collections Corner” to which children brought interesting 
objects from home, found o^ the way to school, gathered during 
vacation, led to other acquaintance with natural phenomena. In 
addition the group built Question l^ooklets for the science special- 
ist in which they placed such problems as “What makes it snow?," 
"Wliy does ice melt?,” “What makes the thunder?,” “What are the 
stars?” These booklets were from time to time presented to Miss 
Banks, tvho then made an appointment with the class to answer as 
many questions as she could and to tell them as much about their 
current collections as they wanted to know. Throughout the entire 
year these simple explanations and demonstrations of principles 
added richly to their knowledge of the world about them. 

T echnological Resources in School and 

Community Make Their Contribution 

First acquaintance with technological resources came from the 
immediate classroom environment. Miss Miller took time to see 
that the children knew how to handle the catches on lockers, the 
drinking fountain, the saws, hammer, scissors, the electric light 
switch, and the various other tools and equipment of their everyday 
world. Some were already quite adept with most of these; others 
required considerable help. 

A new building was being erected in the next block and Miss 
Miller saw in the children’s interest in this development an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint them with some of the tools and equipment of 
the building trade. Accordingly they went on a trip to see what was 
being done. Construction was just starting in the fall, and by 
making visits at intervals of about two weeks they were able to 
watch the entire process. The men at work did not have time to 
stop to answer questions, but Miss Miller could give help with 
many and Miss Banks with others. A record was kept of the prog- 
ress of the building until the time it was completed, and samples of 
the materials used went into the collections corner as part of an ex- 
hibit. This study not only served to give some acquaintance with 
the function of tools and machines but added considerable knowl- 
edge of how people must woik together, of the kinds of jobs that 
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need to be done, and of the health problems involved. TheMatter 
arose as they asked about die thickness of the walls, the solidness of 
the foundation, tlie amj basement, and the insulation which they 
saw being used. 

Later, when the streets around the school were re-surfaced the 
children became acquainted with other machines and with a very 
different kind of construe tion material. 'This activity also resulted 
in a scries of records as they could not be away from their class- 
room all the time and wanted some way of knowing what had gone 
on since tlie last time they had watched. Practical experience was 
added to observation in this situation as several, in spite of repeated 
warnings and cautious testing with fingers, walked on the tar that 
was being used and discovered first hand why it was good as a 
surface for roads. 

Additional learnings came from shorter contacts with the ma- 
chines important in their school. Their respect for the custodian 
grew as tney \v\uthed him operate the furnace and the ventilation 
system. On several occasions they watched some of their class mate- 
rials being mimeographed and on two occasions helped turn the 
handle to see what it felt like to produce the printed pages. They 
envied the facility of the school secretaiy still more when a type- 
writer was added to their classroom and they discovered how to 
write with it. When a plumbc'r was needed to fix sc^me drains in 
their lavatory they took turns watching what he did. 

At the Clhristmas vacation several children tc..-N train trips to 
sj)end liolida)s with relatives and came back filled with new infor- 
mation and (juestions. This was a matter of general interest as few 
of the group had been allowed to spend much time at the railroad 
station. Miss Miller, thercfoie, made plans to take them during a 
busy time of the day when they could see various types of trains and 
engines come in. The station master made it possible for them to 
go througli a Pullman car on a sitfing and had one berth made up 
for tliem. 

Questions in this area Avere saved in cjuestion books along with 
questions about natural phenomena. Miss Miller, and from time 
to time Miss Banks, was asked to explain what the inside of an air- 
plane looked like, how the water comes out of the tap so fast, why 
you can squirt water so far by putting your finger in the tap, why 
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turniitg a switch makes the lights go on, how the steam shovel work- 
ing in a downtown excavation operates, what makes the school bells 
ring, and many other questions based upon the use of technological 
resources. The answers were simple, often in terms of what actually 
happens rather than in terms of why it does, but they were enough to 
arouse interest in the world of machines surrounding these young- 
sters and to encourage more questions as they grew mature enough 
to delve into scientific explanations. 

First Graders Begin to Learn About Economic, 

Social, and Political Structures and Forces 

Social, economic, and political structures touched these children 
mainly through their families and through the immediate school 
community of which they were a part. Their own share in the 
school community and the ways in which they used some of the 
services offered by other groups have already been described. 
Althougl) the sc:hool did not have a council which functioned regu- 
larly in the primary grades the younger children served on com- 
mittees of the Student Council where the activities involved were 
of concern to them. Through this organization and through the 
much less formal committees and agreements arrived at in their 
own classroom they took first steps in learning how a community 
governs itself. Knowledge was extended beyond the immediate 
school community as they talked with members of the local fire de- 
partment about the regulations they were expected to obey and 
when a policeman came to supplement some of the suggestions of 
the safety patrol. Late in the fall the governor came to lay the cor- 
nerstone of a new building and they learned a little about who he 
was, where he lived, and why he should be asked to come to their 
town. On Arbor Day the mayor spoke to each school and the chil- 
dren learned about his work and about the council which governed 
their city in much the same manner as the school council made deci- 
sions for their school. Some of the activities of the President were 
reported in the local paper, and they made general comparisons 
between his position and that of the mayor and the governor. 
Other than answering such questions as they arose. Miss Miller felt 
that the most constructive contribution to growth in understand- 
ing the processes of democratic government was to be made through 
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helping her class participate functionally in their own classroom 
activities. 

Their community was relatively small and the school doctor and 
one or two other doctors, several of die more prominent dentists, a 
judge, two or three of the ministers, some of the owners of the local 
stores, the manager of the service station, and the plumber, were 
familiar figures. If not actually known by the children these mem- 
bers of the community were sufficiently a center of family conversa- 
tion that the children had a general idea of the nature of the work 
that needs to be done in a community and the people who do it. 
Additional information was gained as they visited the various mem- 
bers of the school staff and as they took time to find more about the 
school doctor and nurse, the construction gang building the near-by 
house, and the road crew who surfaced the street. Several conversa- 
tion periods about people who come to our house — the milkman, 
the mailman, the delivery boy, the paper boy, the man to fix the fur- 
nace, the doctot — helped to identify other community members. 
This question arose when discussion of how many people helped 
them in the school term turned to what other people in the com- 
munity give help. Practical experience with carrying out the work 
of the world came as they brought their classroom activities to suc- 
cessful conclusions, or failed to do so, and in the resulting evalua- 
tion discovered certain vital jobs that no one had foreseen. By the 
end of the year certain members of the group still needed to be 
reminded of their work responsibilities, but many were reliable 
group members. 

Standards of workmanship and the importance to the group of 
doing the job well were attitudes that were built from day to day 
as individuals and groups evaluated work done, decided on next 
steps, and tried to identify the reasons why certain jobs did not go 
as well as expected. Billy thought the central beam of the play- 
house would be just as good if it merely rested on the walls and 
brought down several blocks on the heads of those inside. Paint not 
properly mixed caused blotches on the paper. Clay that was too 
moist was not good to work with. They learned to appraise the 
effectiveness with which they cleaned up after a job, to keep sup- 
plies in order as they removed what they wanted, to put scissors and 
tools back in agreed-upon spots so that others could find them. 
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Remihders in situations such as these were to be expected even 
tow^ard the end of the year, but tlie majority long before that time 
could secure w4iat they needed and start on the job to be done with 
a minimum of help from Miss Miller. 

The children learned more about purchasing as they went to the 
store to secure the food needed for fheir first sc hool lunch. Carrots 
w^ere of two prices and sizes, they found, and potatoes were some- 
times large and sometimes small. There w as a difference in the cost 
of loa\ es of bread. How many more slices would they get if they 
took the larger loaf? Was it w^orth the difference in cost? While in 
the store they took time to look at some of the other merchandise 
available and to ask about objects which they did not recognize. 
I'he school store added other learnings as individuals shopped there 
regularly, and problems of cost, securing the right change, deciding 
what to buy were continuous. At the beginning of the year they 
visited the store in small groups and were told what it had to offer. 
Then as a class they discussed wdiat their parents needed to know 
al)out it, whether there w^ere any articles in it they really needed, 
and what arrangements they needed to make if they w'anted to buy 
things there. 

Vacation trips, letters from a classmate wMio spent the winter in 
California, and trips taken by various parents led to some (|uestions 
about other parts of the country. These were usually the center of 
very short discussions — an ol^ject examined, some pictures shown, 
a brief description by Miss Miller to supplement that which was 
given by the child. 

Deciding to give the unclaimed articles in their Lost and Found 
Department to the Red Cross led to some pi eliminary investigation 
of some of the services performed by that organization. Why could 
the Red Cross use clothing? Wliere would it go? Were there chil- 
dren who needed it? ^Vho were they? When one of the mothers 
w^ho w'as in the Red Cross came to collect the articles she told them 
more about the use that would be made of them. Children matched 
her information with stories about what their variotis churches 
w^ere doing to give help at Christmas. 

Their contacts with the school paper as an instrument of com- 
munication have already been mentioned. They used it to publicize 
the articles they had in their Department. Through it they issued 
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invitations to the members o£ the Parent-Teacher Association to 
look in on their storeroom. They sent news o£ their own class and 
found in the paper news of other classes. From time to time a spe- 
cial school policy would be written up as an editorial, or a special 
announcement made through this medium. Until members of the 
group were able to read the paper Miss Miller read it to them, 
selecting those parts that were of most interest and that had the 
most direct effect on their welfare. 

Many more incidents would need to be described and many more 
interrelationships pointed out to make the picture of this one year 
complete. Both in the day-by-day casual contacts of this class and 
in the more extended periods of study built around a problem of 
concern to them there can be identified innumerable contributions 
to growth in ability to deal with the persistent problems of living. 
These contributions are not made at only one point and for a re- 
stricted peiioJ of time. F.ven within one year the situations recur, 
and children facing the problem anew are helped to draw upon 
that which they have learned from previous experiences. The in- 
sight is not so great as that developed with the older children. The 
conclusions are not so complete. Yet at this level fundamental bases 
are laid for successful day-by-lay living as children grow and de- 
velop. 



X 


What Are the Tests the Curriculum Must 
Meet? 


Evaluation is an integral part of curriculum development. Cur- 
riculum development and curriculum evaluation must be continu- 
ous. As conceived in this study, curriculum development is never 
static: nor is sound evaluation something one does today, or period- 
ically, but rather what one does in relation to every situation in 
which boys and girls are learning. Putting the curriculum to test 
means more than gathering statistics about grade achievement, 
skill attainment, factual learning. A curriculum which is based on 
life situations growing out of the needs, interests, and concerns of 
learners must necessarily be evaluated in terms of life activities as 
they are participated in from day to day by boys and girls, by teach- 
ers and administrators, by parents and employers. The real test of 
the curriculum is whether or not boys and girls are learning to live 
and work together in ways that have desirable effects on their lives 
now and as adult members of society. The test is whether the ex- 
periences of living and working together in school are reflected in 
home and community life in ways that make for the best society we 
can achieve. 

Those who are concerned with appraising the quality of the 
everyday living of children and youth must be concerned with every 
asp>ect of the program which affects this living. Evaluation of the 
curriculum, then, must include first a consideration of the experi- 
ences with which boys and girls are being helped to deal. Second, 
evaluation must look at administrative relationships and school 
organization which affect the ongoing life of the school. Third, it 
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must view school-community relationships which also have-^ their 
effect on the experience of children and youth. Fourth, it must 
look at our product — our children and youth as they carry on the 
activities of their daily lives. 


Are the Life Situations of Learners Central 
in the Curriculum? 

This volume has proposed that the curriculum must help each 
individual to become competent not only while in school but also 
when he leaves school, in his home and family relations, his work 
and leisure-time activities, his spiritual and civic-social life. The 
experiences with which the school is concerned in guiding learners 
are the complex situations of home, school, and community life 
seen in the light of the persistent life situations of which they are a 
part. Those who would appraise the degree to which the school is 
meeting this criterion must answer such questions as the following: 

Are children and youth being helped to deal with experiences which 
stem from their interests, needs, and concerns of everyday living? 

Do situations of family and community life which are of real concern 
to learners find their place in the curriculum? 

Are needs about which learners arc not articulate provided for? 

Are both individual and group concerns and needs being provided 
for? 

Are individuals being given the opportunity t^^ • \tend their capaci- 
ties and talents? 

Do the curriculum offerings of the school provide adequately for all 
levels of ability — are the needs of all youth, college-bound or non- 
college-bound, being adequately served? 

Do children and youth take an active part in the direction of their 
activities — in planning and evaluating their experiences? 

Are the everyday experiences of children and youth dealt with in the 
light of the persistent life situations of which they are a part? 

Does the curriculum recognize the changing and more complex 
aspects of the life situations children and youth face as they develop 

and mature? 
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Ar^ children and youth being helped to see the relationships among 
the situations they face in home, school, and community? 

Are children and youth being helped to see the relationships between 
their immediate experience; and larger national and world situa- 
tions? 

Are children and youth being helped to develop the competencies 
and understandings they need to meet new situations effectively? 

Does each learner look upon his school life as being a satisfying ex- 
perience? Does he feel that the school has helped him to make satis- 
fying adjustments to his out-of-school and post-school activities — to 
such varied activities as further school life, work life, home and 
family life, spiritual life, leisure time, political and socio-economic 
life? 

Is guidance being provided in the variety of recurring life situations 
with which learners are dealing and must continue to deal? 

Are children and youth being helped to bring maximum individual 
capacities to life situations — are they learning how to keep well, 
mentally and physically; are they growing in power to reason and 
have they the intellectual tools with which to work; are they learning 
the satisfactions of aesthetic expression and appreciation; are they 
developing moral and ethical standards and the will to act upon 
these standards? 

Are children and youth growing in ability to deal with situations 
which involve social participation — are they building wholesome 
relationships with other people; are they becoming effective group 
members; are they learning the techniques of intergroup action? 

Are children and youth being helped to deal with situations which 
involve environmental factors and forces — are they growing in 
ability to understand and use their natural environment; are they 
learning how to use technological resources to serve human needs 
and welfare; are they coming to understand and wwk effectively 
with economic, political, and social structures and forces of the local 
community, the nation, and the world? 


Do the Administration and School Organization 
Contribute to Maximum Growth? 

Those who believe that maximum growth takes place only when 
all factors in the learner’s- environment have a positive influence 
will appraise the administration and organization of the school as 
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carefully as they will the experiences with which children and 
youth are being helped to deal. An administration or organiza- 
tional setup whicli prevents or hinders teacher-pupil working rela- 
tionships, or which denies full cooperation and participation of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and other community members, will 
seriously handicap even the imstcr teacher and his learners from 
achieving many of their purposes. On the other hand, leadership 
which gives direction and support to teachers, parents, boys and 
girls, and interested persons in the community helps to develop 
schools which serve all the children and youth of* that community. 
F.videncrs of positive leadership and effective school organization 
are many. They are not subject to statistical count nor to any 
other measure of exact nature. Rather they are to be found in the 
feeling one gets as he watches teachers and l)oys and girls at work, 
as he sees them in the classroom, in the halls, in the lunchroom, on 
the playgrounds, in their organizations. 

Docs positive iCtidership on the part of the administration make for 
continued growth of teachers and pupils? 

Is every activity ol the administrator directly concerned with making 
the teacher’s work more effective? 

Docs tlic administration conceive the teacher’s job as including not 
only guidance of Icarncis but work with parents, work in the commu- 
nity, and joint planning with colleagues? Arc adccpiatc time pro- 
visions made tor these? 

Is the administrative organi/ation siu li that each teacher has an op- 
portunity to know well every boy and girl for wluim h(* is r esponsible 
and to make a positive contribution to their total development? 

Is the adniinisti ative setup so arranged that teacliers have time to 
pool their experiences as they relate to each boy and girl in the school? 

Ar e children and youth being given oppoi timitics under the admin- 
istrative setup which will help them to assume and carry out responsi- 
bilities commensurate with their abilities? 

Do teachers, laymen, parents, schoolboard members, and administra- 
tive officers have imitual respect and conridcncc in each other? Does 
each share with the other the problems ol administration and teach- 
ing to the end that all are wor king for the good of the children and 
youth of the comnurnity? 
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Does Effective school organization contribute to the work of teachers 
and learners? 

Is there flexibility in grouping which meets individual needs, while 
at the same time there is at least one teacher in each school who knows 
the total development of the learner well enough to be able to give 
sound advice and direction to him^ 

Does schooling make it possible for children to complete work of 
concern to them without being hindered by artificial time barriers? 
Can children and youth go outside the four walls of the classroom to 
become active in those community organizations or activities which 
touch their lives? 

Are specialists in the school and the community, such as the custo- 
dian, the lunchroom manager, special teachers, competent laymen, 
utilized fully in providing educational experiences of value to young 
people? 

Are materials and equipment suited to the situations learners face? 
Are they easily available when needed? Do learners grow through 
opportunities to select and use them? 

Is the program so planned that there is no break from grade to grade, 
from elementary to high school, and from high school to college or 
community life? Does the school follow through with each individual 
to see wherein it has succeeded or failed in helping him to make the 
adjustments to the next experience he has, whether it be in the next 
school or grade level or in adult life? 

Is there a coordinated and well-organized plan of recording the 
growth and development of each individual? Do all who are con- 
cerned with a learner’s growth contribute to these records? Is each 
learner helped to evaluate his abilities and talents so that he does not 
underestimate or overestimate his potentialities? Does each learner 
have a share in determining what he will undertake and in evaluating 
his success in the undertakings? 

Does every aspect of the school contribute to the development of demo- 
cratic values? 

Is there a democratic atmosphere throughout the school — between 
teachers and learners, administration and teachers, learners and cus- 
todial staff? 

Is each learner aware of the goals of the school and is he participating 
at his level of ability in the organization of the school and its curricu- 
. lum to achieve these goals? 

Do boys and girls have a responsible share in every aspect of the life 
of their school? 
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Is there a definite assumption of responsibility by children and ycjuth 
for the general deportment around the school at such affairs as school 
dances, assemblies, and athletic events? Do the learners themselves 
take responsibility for courteous and thoughtful attitudes in the halls, 
the lunchroom, on the school grounds, «and in the classrooms? 


Are School-Community Relationships Developed 
in the Best Interests of Learners? 

Evaluation not only must be concerned with the school and its 
relationships to boys and girls but also must include experiences 
wh^’ch boys and girls are having outside the school; for all of these 
experiences make up the total curriculum. 

The belief that a school can operate independently of the home, 
of the community, and of the many agencies serving children and 
youth has given way to the point of view that the school has an im- 
portant part to play as one of the many agencies and institutions 
which must work together if the full life of the learner is to be con- 
sidered in his educational development. The effectiveness of such 
school-community relationships must be appraised. 

Do school and community plan together in the guidance of children 
and youth? 

Are there channels of communication by which school, parents, and 
community agencies can pool their understanding of learners? 

Is the school working closely with other organizations that deal with 
children and youth in order that each may complement the work of 
the other? Arc such organizations as the church. Scouts, Camp Fire, 
YMCA, YWCA, privately operated camps, employer groups, and 
others being brought into the total educational picture? 

Do teachers and parents work together constructively in the interest 
of unified growth of learners? 

Do the non-parents of the community take an active part in the work 
of the school and its problems? 

Is the total community aware of the goals and functions of the school 
to the extent that wholehearted support is given to the school pro- 
gram? Does the community recognize the school as being “our 
school”? Do community members help to make a constructive evalua- 
tion of the work of the school? 
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Is fullfcuse being made of the community as a laboratory for learning 
to live in our industrial economy? 

Are children and youth making use of all the community resources 
that arc available to them — the stores, shops, factories, business and 
service organizations, museums, libraries, art galleries, concerts? 

Are learners becoming acquainted. with the technological resources 
which affect the life of their community? 

Are children and youth being helped to draw upon the national and 
world resources which can contribute to their concerns? 

Are children and youth learning to know their community and its 
functioning through working with community groups on joint enter- 
prises? 

Do community members share their special talents or information 
with the school? 

Are school and community together working for a better community? 

Is there cooperative action on community problems? Are the com- 
munity and the school working together in such matters as eliminat- 
ing sordid reading materials from the newsstands and eliminating 
sordid motion pictures, pla\s, and radio programs? Is the number of 
home and community actidents in which children and youth arc in- 
volved being reduced? Is there a consistent droj> in the number who 
leave school before completing high school? Is juvenile delinc]ucncy 
showing a continuous and marked decrease? 

Are there community improvements directly traceable to the needs 
and activities ol children in such matters as better housing, utilization 
of resources in the ci^nmninity for better food, recreation, health, 
self-ex j)ression through the arts, sports, and hobbies? 

Is the school sharing its resources with the community — are oppor- 
tunities provided for children, youth, and adults to pursue activities 
together under the direction of the school and other community 
agencies? 

Are the services of the school as an institution or of individual staff 
mcmibers sought in community undertakings? 

Is the school giving leadership or cooperative assistance in the study 
of national and world problems? 
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Do Children and Youth Put Democratic 
Values into Action? 

The final test of the < nrriculum lies in the actions of children and 
youth as they take their places as respK)nsible members in home, 
school, and community life. A, curriculum developed in terms of 
the everyday living of learners, of effective school organization and 
administration, and of cooperative community relationships must 
be appraised finally in the light of the quality of action in the day- 
to-day living of children and youth. This is the ultimate test. 
Children and youth who can deal effectively with life problems in 
lerms of the democratic values that are the best we know is the 
final goal. No aspect of the progfram can be called good, no experi- 
ence can be fully approved, no community relationship can be 
labeled entirely satisfactory, which does not contribute to this end. 
Questions such as the following must be answered by the teacher, 
the admi’^Hstrator, parents, other community members as they 
watcli children and youth in action, as they see them eventually 
take positions of adult leadership and responsibility in the com- 
munity. 

Arc children and youth competent to deal with their problems of 
everyday living as they meet them in the situations of family, work, 
civic, leisure time, spiritual life? 

Are boys and girls becoming responsible members of the family 
group as a result of the kind of educational ' Nperiences they arc 
having at school? 

Are children and youth becoming responsible community members 
— as yciung adults arc ihcy assuming places of leadership and respon- 
sibility in various community enterprises such as those carried on by 
the church, recreational, social, and economic groups? 

Is each child or youth as he leaves school, whether before the end of 
high school or after college, able to perform the work which society 
needs to have performed? Is he competent to pursue further educa- 
tion or take a job suited to his ability? 

Does each child or youth use his leisure time constructively for him- 
self and his group? 

Is each child or youth finding sources of allegiance and spiritual 
values to which he is willing to devote his life? 
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Do children and youth act upon the democratic values which are the 
best we know? 

Do they take action, at their maturity level, to assure the rights and 
responsibilities of others of different races, religious, vocational or 
economic status, educational status? 

Do they recognize their right and»responsibility, and that of others, 
to contribute their best efforts to the solving of common problems? 

Do they base their actions on a scientific approach to the study of 
problems? 

Do they take positive action to secure the cooperative participation 
of all concerned in the solution of common problems? 

Do children and youth have faith that man has the ability and power 
to improve his own conditions and solve his own problems? Do they 
meet their own problems and those of their world with zest for and joy 
in living? 

Are they achieving constructive solutions to their ^ life problems 
in ways that make for the greatest satisfactions in living for them- 
selves and others? 

Are they among the foremost community members in acting to solve 
local problems for the good of all? 

Are they helping to build a better America taking its responsible 
part in a world dedicated to cooperative action and peace? 

If the schools are to achieve their stated purpose there can be no 
fixed and rigid curriculum. It must be flexible in terms of the 
learner, in terms of the background of experience which he brings 
to the school, in terms of the family and kind of community in 
which he lives, in terms of the needs of democratic American so- 
ciety, in terms of the needs of the world. 

No single group can be expected to do the whole job of helping 
young Americans achieve a democratic way of life — it is a task for 
the entire community. Authority in a democracy rests primarily 
with the people, and children and youth must learn how to partici- 
pate in and to respect and cooperate with democratically conceived 
authority. Good schools are those which have the respect and sup- 
port of the people. Good schools will be close to the people through 
their children and through cooperative relationships which the 
school develops in the community. America can afford anything 
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that it deems essential *.0 afford. Witness what America hai/ spent 
because it deemed it essential to support world democracy. In the 
first four years of World War II America spent more for war than it 
spent on public education since the landing of the Pilgrimsl 
America can afford the best in education. It will afford the best 
when education does its best to make every experience of its learn- 
ers worth while from the standpoint of the individual and of so- 
ciety, to make eveiy experience one which helps to develop young 
Americans who meet their problems of daily living with compe- 
tence and ideals. 

The cream of young America was called to bear arms and yet over 
a million young men were found unfit for service because their edu- 
cational level was too low to permit them to be effective soldiers. 
Approximately (50 per cent of those accepted by the army did not 
graduate from high school. American educators must ask them- 
selves why this was so in a country that bases its hopes on an edu- 
cated citizeiny. Was it because those who attended the schools and 
their parents found the schools ineffective in meeting the needs of 
young Americans? Was it because the schools failed to help learn- 
ers come to grips with their problems of daily living? Was it be- 
cause the teaching in these schools failed to help young Americans 
to see their problems in tlie light of the challenges of the national 
and world problems of which they are a part? Was it because the 
community failed to provide free schools beyond the high school 
for a considerable portion of young Americar* “ Was it because 
some schools and communities resisted change and sought to hold 
to traditions which at one time may have met the needs of young 
Americans but no longer do so? Was it because of an economic 
structure that did not permit those who could profit from it to con- 
tinue their education? All of these questions and more should be 
raised by those who believe that effective education is essential in 
our democracy. 

Putting the curriculum to the test of whether it really serves the 
needs of young people and society becomes a major obligation of 
school and community. World obligations have replaced national 
and local responsibilities, and the world can ill afford uneducated 
citizens. Peace in the years to come rests in the hands of those who 
can think, those who use power and material gain constructively 
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for socfial good, those who recognize the rights and unique worth of 
each individual, those who are willing and able to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to social progress. America cannot continue to 
waste its greatest resource — its children and youth. 
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115-118, 256 289, 467-468. 474-475. 
540-543 

Educational issues and theories. 3-21 
Educational agencies, cooperation of. 18- 
19. 92-94, 817-318, 374-976, 407, 426- 
427, 549-550 

Environment, dealing with factors and 
forces in. 119-118, 290-289 
importance of, 805-909, 387-388 
Evaluation, a continuous process, 397-399, 
404 

by learners, 398-999, 409, 426, 470-471 


in terms of action based on under- 
standing, 999-401, 551-552 
not absolute but in terms of potentiali- 
ties, 400-401 

of educational program. 404, 426-427, 
544-554 

of growth of learners, 397-404 
• through pupil records. 401-404 
Experiences, balanced, 89-84, 916-917, 421, 
459-461 

characteristics of. 4-8, 78-86 
continuity of, 10, 66, 74. 85-86, 980-984 
criteria for selecting, 311-921 
6rst-hand, 7, 63. 79 
pidance of. 19-15, 81-83. 321-947 
identifying signihcant, 300-311 
individual and group. 75-76, 79-80, 314- 
315. 318-320. 343-344. 373, 448-450 
meaningful, 61-65, 311-315 
number of simultaneous, 323-324 
relation to those of home and com- 
munity. 84. 92-94, 308-309. 317-318, 
374-377, 389-390, 402, 406-407, 421- 
422 

selection of. 80-83, 311-321, 545-546 
sequence of. 9-10, 74. 85-86 
source of, 4-8, 78-86. 300-311 
vicarious, 7. 63, 79 

Family life, changes in, 33-35 
First-hand experiences, 7, 63, 79 
Flexibility of curriculum, 16-18, 71, 79-83 
Flexible grouping, 354, 372-374 
Function of school, 6, 18-19, 92 93, 427- 
431 


General education, 17-18, 362-363. 487 
Generalizations, development of. 66-67. 

71, 86-89, 105, 357-360. 397 
Group membership, effective, 112, 206- 
219, 307-308, 532-534 
Grouping of learners, 354, 369-374 
Growth of learners, a guide to curriculum 
development, 56-67, 71 
characteristics of. 56-67 
in ability to deal with environmental 
factors and forces, 114-118, 230-231 
in individual capacities, 106-111, 122- 
123 

in social participation, 111-113, 192-193 
Guiding learning experiences, 13-15, 290- 
293, 321-347 

Home life, changes in, 93-95 



Needs of learners, in 

opment, 6-7, 14, S85-S64, 
ttudy of, 78, 801-311 


Health needs and experiences, 106-108, 
128*145, 888, 472-474, 478, 499-501, 
514-519 

Identifying situations with which learn- 
ers need help, 800-811 

Individual capacities, growth in, 56-57, 
106-111, 122-191 

Individual differences, curriculum diffet- 
entiation for, 16-18, 56-57, 75, 848- 
844, 449-450 

Individual and group experiences, 75-76. 

79-80, 818-820 

providing for individuals within group 
experiences, 814-315, 319. 343-344. 
373, 448-450 

Instructional materials, learn' s’ part in 
selection and use of. 385 {87. 389 
nature of, 385-391 

use of in learning process, »55, 385-387, 
390-391 

Intellectual power, growth in. 108-109, 
146-167, 519-525 

Interests and needs of lear -rs, determin- 
ing. 78. 301-311, 419-'1>l 
expressed and unexpressed, 78, 301-311 
in determining curriculum, 6-7, 14, 383- 
384, 545-546 

Intergroup relations, 113, 220-229, 463- 
464, 471-472, 478-481, 494-498, 534- 
535 

Issues in education, 3-21 

Learners* interests and needs, determin- 
ing and studying, 78, 301-311, 419-421 
effect of community on, 409-413 
need for understanding, 6-7, 14, 383- 
384, 545-546 

Learning, capacity and appetite for, 59-61 
nature of, 56-67 
relation to meaning, 61-65 
relation to purpose, 61-65 
resulting generalizations, 66-67, 71, 86- 
89. 105, 357-360, 397 

Learning environment, 305-309, 387-388 

Length of school day, 374 

Length of school year, 375-376 

Materials of instruction, learners’ part in 
selection and use of, 385-387, 389 
nature of, 385-391 

use of in learning process, 355, 3fc 5-387, 
390-391 

Moral choices and responsibility, 109-110, 

168-179, 525-528 


Organization of school, 864-866, 546-549 
Out-of-school activities, consideration of, 
84, 808-309, 317-318, 874-377, 389-390, 
402, 406-407, 421-422 

Person-to-person relationships. 111, 194- 
205. 531-532 

Persistent life situations, analysis of, 84, 
104-118 

as learners face them, 118-289 
balance in. 83-84, 316-317. 421. 459-461 
characteristics of, 73-74, 83-86, 96-98, 
290-293 

continuity in, 85-86 
in curriculum development, 73, 98, 315- 
316 

scope of, 98-104 

use of analysis of, 105-106, 293-299 
Planning, by staff, 324-328, 393-396 
cooperative, with learners, 15, 63-65, 
304-305. 324-329. 355. 437-442 
daily. 326-328 

Play-acting experience, danger of, 318. 
359 

Practice to develop skills. 66, 91-92, 352- 
355 

Principles of curriculum development, 
26-47, 56-67 

Program, 329-333, ’ 377, 379-380. 460 

Pupil records, 309-311, 401-404 
Pupil -teacher planning, 15, 63-65, 304- 
305, 324-329, 355, 437-442 
Pupils, grouping of, 354, 369-374 
Purpose, incentive to learning, 14. 61-65 
relation to meaning of experience for 
learner, 311-315 

Readiness concept, 59-60, 62-63 
Records of learners, 309-311, 401-404 
Resources, community, 378, 389-390, 413- 
419, 466-467, 477. 483. 503-504 

Schedule, daily, 327. 329-333, 460, 486, 
488, 512-513 

School, a small community, 369, 393-396, 
492-494 

organization, 364-366, 546-549 
program. 329-333, 374-377, 379-380, 460 
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relatiqp to community, 92-94, 384, 422- 
431. 549-550 

Scope of curriculum. 74. 83-86 
Self-contained classroom, basic unit of 
organization. 364-366 
Sequence of curriculum experiences, 941, 
85-86 

Skills, broad conception of, 92, 347, 388 
levels of competence conditioned by 
needs and abilities, 349-352 
method of developing, 8, 347-355 
needed at all levels of development, 91, 

351- 352 

place in curriculum.of, 90-92 
providing for orderly development of, 
350-352 

providing needed practice of, 66, 91-92, 

352- 355 

relative level of achievement, 92, 349- 
352 

taught as needed. 66. 90-91, 347-350, 
352. 447-450. 465, 476-477. 482-483. 
497. 508. 512 

Social participation, growth in, 111-113, 
192-229 

Social structures, 115-118, 256-289, 456- 
457. 498-499, 5ai-506 
Social values, source of educational aims, 
41-47 

Special education, 17-18, 362-363, 488 


Specialists, sources of for education, 378, 
417-418 

use of, 377-381. 455-456 
Subject matter, departmentalization of 
inadequate, 297 

place of, in curriculum, 8, 89-90, 297, 
356-362 

used as an organized of kno^vl- 

• edge. 89-90, 360-36? 

Teacher, guiflance by, 76-78, 81, 83-85, 
304-305. 324-328, 490-491. 506-507 
Teachcr-pupil planning, 15, 63-65, 304- 
305, 324-329. 355, 437-442 
Techniques for identifying situations of 
concern to learners, 300-311 
Technological resources, 115, 248-255, 
388, 538-540 

Typical situations of everyday living at 
various maturity levels. 121-289 

Units of learning, characteristics of, 321- 
322 

defined, 321-322 

Values, educational, 11-12, 41-47, 70, 89, 
551-552 

Variability of instructional groups, 56-57, 
75. 314-315. 319. 313-311, 373. 448-450 
Vicarious experiences. 7, 63, 79 



